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HE Lectures printed in this volume were composed 

and delivered for the instruction of students in the 
University of Cambridge, and with special reference to 
the Examination for the Semitic Languages Tripos. 

It appears from the Cambridge University Reporter 
that Professor Wright began “a short course of elemen- 
tary lectures” on the Comparative Grammar of Hebrew, 
Syriac and Arabic in the Easter Term of 1877, and he 
continued to lecture on the subject at intervals till he was 
withdrawn from work by his last illness. The manu- 
script from which this volume is printed represents the 
form which the Lectures ultimately assumed, after they 
had passed through repeated and sedulous revision. 
They were never redelivered without being retouched, 
and in parts rewritten; and the whole manuscript, except 
a few pages at the end, was so carefully prepared as to 
be practically ready to go to press. It was Professor 
Wright's intention that the lectures should one day be 
printed, and during his last illness he often spoke of 
this intention in such a way as to make it clear that he 
meant to publish them without any substantial modifi- 
cation or addition. It was not his design to produce a 
complete system of the Comparative Grammar of the 
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Semitic Languages or to give a complete account of all 
recent researches and discussions, but to do through the 
press for a wider circle of students what he had done 
by the oral delivery of the lectures for his Cambridge 
pupils. 

Under these circumstances the task of editing the 
book for publication has been very simple. I have 
divided the text into chapters, for the convenience of the 
reader, but have printed it for the most part word for 
word as it stood in the manuscript. In a very few 
places I have removed repetitions or other slight incon- 
cinnities of form, but in such cases I have been careful 
to introduce nothing of my own, and to limit myself to 
what would certainly have been done by the author’s 
own hand if he had lived to see the book through the 
press. Occasionally I have thought it necessary to add 
a few words [within square brackets] to complete a 
reference or preclude a possible misconception, and I 
have also added a few notes where the statements in 
the text seemed to call for supplement or modification 
in view of facts or arguments which had not yet come 
under the writer's notice when the lectures were last re- 
vised. So long as his health allowed, Professor Wright 
closely followed all that was done in Semitic learning, 
and incorporated with his manuscript, from time to time, 
references to everything that he deemed important for 
the practical object of the lectures. But it was no part 
of his plan to give a complete view of the literature of 
the subject; as a rule he only referred to essays which 
he wished to encourage his hearers to read in connexion 
with the lectures. Bearing this in mind, I have been 
very sparing in the introduction of additional references 
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to books and papers; but, on the other hand, I have 
borne in mind that every written lecture must occasion- 
ally be supplemented in delivery by unwritten remarks 
or explanations, and a few of the notes may be regarded 
as taking the place of such remarks. I have, for example, 
occasionally thought it necessary to warn the reader that 
certain words cited in the text are loan-words. In all 
questions of phonetics this is a point of importance, and 
I am informed by those who heard the lectures that 
Professor Wright was careful to distinguish loan-words 
as such in his teaching, in cases where the fact is not 
noted in his manuscript. A considerable number of the 
notes are due to the suggestion of the author’s old and 
intimate friend Professor Néldeke, of Strassburg, who 
has kindly read the lectures in proof, and the notes 
signed N. or Nöld. are directly taken from his observa- 
tions. Some of these, which were not communicated to 
me till the book was in page, have been necessarily 
placed among the Additional Notes and Corrections, to 
which I desire to call the special attention of the reader. 
It will be observed that the Lectures do not embrace 
any systematic discussion or classification of the forms of 
nouns in the Semitic languages; nor can I find any 
indication that the author intended to add a section on 
this important and difficult subject. He seems to have 
regarded it as lying beyond the region that could be 
conveniently covered in a course of lectures to under- 
graduates ; and he did not live to read the recent works 
of his old and valued friend Professor de Lagarde 
(Uebersicht iber die im Aramiiischen, Arabischen und 
Flebriiischen iibliche Bildung der Nomina, Göttingen 
1889: Abh. der k. G. d. W., Bd. xxxv), and of Professor 
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Barth (Dre Nominalbildung m den Sem. Sprachen, iste 
Hälfte, i., Leipzig 1889). On the other hand he dams 
less intended to complete the subject of verbal inflexion, 
and I have therefore thought it right to makem = 
additions to the rough sketch of the derived forms of 
verbs whose third radical is} or‘, with which the manu- 
script ended, and also to supply, by way of appendix, a 
short section on verbs one of whose radicals is an N. 
Here also I have derived great advantage from Prof. 
Noldeke’s suggestions. 

The printing of the volume, necessarily slow from 
the nature of the work, has been still further retarded 
by a prolonged illness, which fell upon me after the early 
sheets were printed off, and which would have caused 
still more delay had not Mr A. Ashley Bevan, of Trinity 
College, kindly undertaken to read the proofs during my 
enforced absence from Cambridge. I have to thank 
Mr Bevan not only for this service but for suggesting 
several useful notes. 


W. ROBERTSON Sie 


CHRIST’S COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, 
Fune, 1890. 
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CHAPTER L 


INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. THE TERM SEMITIC. DIFFUSION 
AND ORIGINAL HOME OF THE SEMITES. 


IN commencing a course of Lectures on the Comparative 
Grammar of the Semitic Languages, I feel it almost unnecessary 
to begin with an apology for my subject. The results which 
may be attained by the comparative treatment of an entire class, 
or even of a single group of languages, have been patent to all, 
since the time when men like Bopp, Pott and Schleicher, have 
investigated the connexion of the Indo-European languages ; 
Jacob Grimm that of the Teutonic; and Diez that of the 
Romance. What has been done in these fields may yet be 
accomplished in another; and every attempt to illustrate the 
history and grammar of the Hebrew language in particular 
ought to be welcome to its students, even though the results 
should fail to be in exact conformity with preconceived notions 
and ancient prejudices. 

To myself it is a matter of more importance to apologise for 
the meagreness of the outline which is all that I can pretend to 
offer. I have no great discoveries to announce, no new laws to 
enunciate. The field of our investigations is limited. Instead 
of ranging from the farthest limits of Hindtistan to the coasts of 
Ireland, and from the shores of Iceland to the isles of Greece, 
we are confined, I may say, to a small portion of Western Asia. 
Our position is that of the Teutonic or Romance philologist 
rather than that of the Indo-European. The languages with 
which we have to deal form a small group, which are as inti- 
mately connected with one another as old Norse, Gothic, old 
High German and old English, on the one hand; or as Italian, 
Spanish, Portuguese, Provençal, French and Wallachian, on the 
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other. And not only this, but I propose to confine myself 
chiefly to three of these languages—Hebrew, Syriac and Arabic; 
and to consider these as they appear to us in the ancient forms 
of their literary monuments, and not, save incidentally, in the 
modern aspects of their spoken dialects. 

You probably infer, then, that our path is a smooth one; 
that there is not much to investigate; not much room for inquiry 
or speculation. And yet this is far from being the case. On 
the contrary, it is surprising how relatively little progress the 
comparative philology of the Semitic languages has yet made; 
partly owing to the inherent difficulties of the subject, and partly 
to the imperfection of our knowledge on many preliminary 
points of importance. 

A hundred years ago the Sanskrit language was barely 
known to Europeans by name; so recently as 1816 appeared 
Bopp’s Conjugations-System, the first work of the great master 
and founder of the science of Comparative Grammar. And be- 
hold, the mustard seed has already grown into a great tree, and 
has yielded an ample and goodly crop of fruit. 

Beside the results of Indo-European philology, those as yet 
attained by Semitic grammarians seem scant and dwarfish. 
Since the days of Reuchlin, who died in 1522, we Europeans 
have been engaged in the study of Hebrew and its sister-lan- 
guages. The Dutchman De Dieu and the Swiss Hottinger, our 
own Edmund Castle and the Germans Buxtorf and Ludolf, Alting 
of Groningen and Danz of Jena, were among those who laid the 
foundations of our science; and they found worthy successors in. 
the three great Dutch linguists, Schultens, Schroeder and Scheid. 
But yet the labours of these scholars were not far in advance of 
those of the classical philologists of their day, who speculated 
upon the obvious affinities of Latin and Greek, and their con- 
nexion with other languages, without being able to arrive at any 
satisfactory results; simply for want of the proper key where- 
with to unlock this linguistic treasury. It was reserved for the 
men of our own day to take a decided step in advance. Thanks 
to the studies of a Gesenius and an Ewald, a Roediger and an 
Olshausen, a Dillmann and a Noeldeke, the Comparative Gram- 
mar of the Semitic languages is at last beginning to assume the 
proportions of a science; and we may therefore hope, before 
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many years are past, to see the results of their labours embodied 
in a work which shall not. be inferior in fulness and accuracy, I 
will not say to those of Bopp and Schleicher, but rather to those 
of Grimm, of Diez, and of Curtius. 

You understand, then, that there exists as yet no work 
which I can recommend to you as a complete text-book of 
Semitic Comparative Grammar; no treatise which we can con- 
fidently follow as a guide from the beginning of our course to 
its end. The French Orientalist Renan proposed to himself to 
write such a work; but he has not yet advanced beyond the 
introduction, the Hzrstoire Générale des Langues Sémitiques [8vo, 
Paris, 1st ed. 1855]. The second part, the Système Comparé, 
has remained, and is now, I fear, likely to remain, a desideratum. 
Differing as I do from Renan, not merely in small details, but 
also in various. matters of principle, I can still admire the in- 
dustry and scholarship which are manifest in every page of the 
Histoire Générale; the justice of many of its views, and the 
clearness of its style and arrangement; and I therefore advise 
those of you who have not yet read it, to do so without delay, as 
a good introduction to the studies to which I now invite your 
attention’. In connexion with our special course I would re- 
commend to you more particularly the Hebrew Grammar of 
Justus Olshausen, Lehrbuch der Hebréischen Sprache (Brunswick, 
1861); that of B. Stade, Lehrbuch der Hebräischen Grammatik, 
Iter Theil (Leipzig, 1879); and Bickell’s Grundriss der Hebra- 
ischen Grammatik (Leipzig, 1869, 70), of which an English trans- 
lation by Curtiss appeared at Leipzig in 1877 under the title 
of Outlines of Hebrew Grammar. To this little book I shall 
sometimes have occasion to refer, as I prefer it to Land’s 
FHlebretuwsche Grammatica (Amsterdam, 1869), of which there 
is also an English translation by Reginald Lane Poole, Priz- 
ciples of Hebrew Grammar (London, 1876). I would also men- 
tion with commendation the latest or 22nd edition of Gesenius’ 
Hebräische Grammatik, by Professor Kautzsch of Tübingen, as 
furnishing some useful hints; [24th ed. Leipzig, 1885]. 

The term Semitic is, as has been often observed, more con- 
venient than scientific. It is not, however, easy to invent a 

1 [See also Néldeke’s article ‘Semitic Languages” in the ninth ed. of the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, vol. xxi. (Edin. 1886). ] 
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better; and it is, at any rate, no worse than “ Hamitic,” and 
much superior to “Japhetic” or “Turanian.” The word is de- 
rived, as you are aware, from the tenth chapter of the Book of 
Genesis, in which the nations of the world, so far as known to 
the Jews, are divided into three sections, not, as it would seem, 
ethnographically, nor even geographically, but with reference 
to political history and civilisation’. Thus alone can we satis- 
factorily explain the mention of the Phoenicians and other 
Canaanites among the children of Ham. That the languages 
of Canaan were akin to the Hebrew, almost to identity, is 
certain; that their connexion with ancient Egyptian was a very 
remote one, is equally certain—many philologists would deny it 
altogether; but that Canaan and the Phoenicians were long 
subject to Egypt, and that they derived a great part of their 
civilisation from the Egyptians, are historical facts which do not 
admit of dispute. 

The Semitic races occupy but a small portion of the earth’s 
surface. They are known to us historically as the inhabitants 
of the south-western corner of Asia. Their territory is bounded 
on the north by Mount Taurus and the mountains of Armenia ; 
on the east, by the mountains of Kurdistan and Khiuzistan, and 
the Persian Gulf; on the south, by the Indian Ocean; and on 
the west, by the Red Sea and the Mediterranean. Early colo- 
nisation led them across the strait of Bab el-Mandeb into the 
country which we call Abyssinia; and they also occupied, at an 
extremely remote period, various points on the shores of the 
Mediterranean Sea and even of the Atlantic Ocean, the trading 
ports of the energetic Phoenician race. 

If you ask me whether the Semites were autochthones,— 
whether they were the original, primitive inhabitants of the 
Asiatic region above described,—I must beg of you to formulate 
the question differently. 

It seems certain, on the evidence of ancient monuments, 
that the great basin of the Tigris and Euphrates was originally 
occupied by a non-Semitic people or peoples, of no mean 
civilisation, the inventors of the cuneiform system of writing. 
Hebrew tradition, as contained in the Old Testament, mentions 


1 See Tiele, Vergelijkende Geschiedenis van de Egyptische en Mesopotamische 
Godsdiensten [8vo, Amsterdam, 1872], p. 20. 
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various gigantic tribes as the primitive inhabitants of Palestine 
Na Dbia, 1 Chron. vii. 21), such as the Emim, DONT, 
Néphilim, Dbam, Réphaim, DNS, ‘Anakim, Day, 
Zuzim, DWN, and Zamzummim, D31; the Hōrīm or Troglo- 
dytes, DMT, and others; some of whom at least were probably 


non-Semitic. 

It appears then that in certain parts of their territory the 
Semites were not autochthones, but a foreign conquering race. 
Was this the case with the whole Semitic region? Does the 
cradle of the Semites lie within the boundaries designated above, 
or outside of them? That is the shape which your question 
should take. 

Here, on the very threshold of our inquiries, the opinions of 
the best modern authorities diverge widely, some maintaining (as 
I myself was formerly inclined to do) that the Semites were 
ancient immigrants from the North East; others that their home 
was in the South, whence they gradually overspread the whole of 
Syria and Mesopotamia by successive migrations in a northerly 
direction. In recent times the former view has been upheld, to — 
mention only a very few names, by von Kremer, Guidi, and 
Hommel; the latter by Sayce, Sprenger, Schrader, and De 
Goeje. 

It was in 1875 that von Kremer published in a German 
periodical called Das Ausland (nos. I and 2) two articles on 
“Semitische Culturentiehnungen aus dem Pflanzen- und Thier- 
reiche,” i.e. on plants and animals which the Semites obtained, 
with their names, from other races. His conclusions, so far as 
they interest us at the present moment, are briefly these. Before 
the formation of the different Semitic dialects, they had a name 
for the camel, which appears in all of them; whereas they have 
no names in common for the date-palm and its fruit, or for the 
ostrich. The one the Semites knew while they were as yet one 
people, dwelling together; the others they did not know. Now 
the region where there is neither date-palm nor ostrich, and yet 
where the camel has been known from the remotest antiquity, is 
the great central tableland of Asia, near the sources of the Oxus 
and Jaxartes, the Jaihtin and Saihtin. Von Kremer regards the 
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Semitic emigration from this region as having preceded the 
Aryan or Indo-European, perhaps under pressure from the latter 
race; and he holds that the Semites first settled in Mesopotamia 
and Babylonia, which he looks upon as the oldest centre of 
Semitic civilisation. “In der babylonisch-mesopotamischen 
Niederung, wo die Semiten sich angesammelt hatten, entstand 
das erste und alteste semitische Culturcentrum.” 

In 1879 the Italian orientalist Ignazio Guidi wrote a memoir 
upon the primitive seat of the Semitic peoples, “Della sede 
primitiva dei popoli Semitici,” which appeared among the 
publications of the Reale Accademia dei Lincei. His line of 
argument is much the same as von Kremer’s (whose articles 
‘ appear to have been unknown to him). Comparing the words 
in the various Semitic languages which express the configurations 
of the earth’s surface, the varieties of soil, the changes of the 
seasons and climate, the names of minerals, plants and animals, 
etc., Guidi arrives at nearly the same conclusions as von Kremer, 
viz. (1) that Babylonia was the first centre of Semitic life, 
“siamo sempre riportati alla Babilonide come centro degli anti- 
chissimi Semiti (p. 48)”; and (2) that these primitive Semites 
were immigrants from the lands to the S. and S.W. of the 
Caspian Sea, which he regards as “ probabile punto di partenza 
degli antenati dei Semiti (p. 51).” 

In the same year, 1879, Hommel wrote a paper on this 
subject, which I do not possess in its original shape. His 
conclusion, however, is nearly identical with that of von Kremer 
and Guidi, that lower Mesopotamia, and not Arabia, was the 
original seat of the Semites. You will find his views stated briefly, 
with some slight polemic against von Kremer, in his book Dze 
Namen der Sdugethtere bet den Stidsemitischen Völkern | Leipzig, 
1879], p. 406 sqq. Consult also his later work, Dre Semztischen 
Volker u. Sprachen, 1883, especially p. 63. 

Assuming for the moment. the correctness of this view,— 
taking it for granted that the Semites first settled as one race in 
Mesopotamia and Babylonia,—how are we to depict to ourselves 
their dispersion over the territory which they subsequently occu- 
pied? Somewhat as follows :— 

Having forced their way through the mountainous region of 
Kurdistan, and reached the Tigris, the Semites would cross it 
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and settle in the country between the Tigris and Euphrates. 
Thence they would gradually make their way southwards by 
two different lines, through what we call Syria and Babylonia. 
The one branch would extend its wanderings as far as Canaan; 
the other to the head of the Persian Gulf, where in process of 
time they would cast off a fresh swarm, which occupied Arabia 
and then crossed over into Africa. All this of course is supposed 
to happen in pre-historic times; as Guidi says, “tale parmi che 
possa essere stato il movimento preistorico di questi popoli.” 

Let us now consider the opposite view, which I am at present 
strongly inclined to adopt. 

The plainest statement of it in English is that of Sayce in 
his Assyrian Grammar (1872), p. 13: “The Semitic traditions 
all point to Arabia as the original home of the race. It is the 
only part of the world which has remained exclusively Semite. 
The racial characteristics—intensity of faith, ferocity, exclusive- 
ness, imagination—can best be explained by a desert origin.” 

Similarly Sprenger in his Alte Geogr. Arabtens (Bern, 1875), 
p. 293: “All Semites are according to my conviction successive 
layers of Arabs. They deposited themselves layer upon layer ; 
and who knows, for example, how many layers had preceded the 
Canaanites, whom we encounter at the very beginning of history?” 
“Alle Semiten sind nach meiner Ueberzeugung abgelagerte 
Araber. Sie lagerten sich Schichte auf Schichte, und wer weiss, 
die wie vielte Schichte zum Beispiel die Kanaaniter, welche wir 
zu Anfang der Geschichte wahrnehmen, waren’?” 

Schrader expresses views of the same nature in an article in 
the ZDMG. for 1873, vol. xxvii. pp. 397—424. After a long 
discussion of the religious, linguistic and historico-geographical 
relations of the different Semitic nations to one another, he 
arrives at the conclusion that Arabia is the home of these races : 
“Die Erwägung der religids-mythologischen, weiter der linguis- 
tischen, nicht minder der allgemein geschichtlich-geographischen 
Verhältnisse, weist uns nach Arabien als den Ursitz des Semi- 
tismus” (p. 421). 

Lastly, De Goeje in his academical address for 1882, Het 
Vaderland der Semietische Volken, has distinctly declared himself 


1 [The same view is already expressed and defended in Sprengers Leben und 
Lehre des Mohammad, Dd i. (Berlin, 1869), p. 241 sg-] 
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in favour of the view that Central Arabia is the home of the 
Semitic race as a whole. Laying it down as a rule without ex- 
ception that mountaineers never become inhabitants of the steppe 
and nomade shepherds, De Goeje rejects the notion that the 
Semites can have descended from the mountains of the Arrapa- 
chitis to become dwellers in the plains and swamps of Babylonia. 
On the other hand he shews how nomades are continually pass- 
ing over into agriculturists with settled habitations; how villages 
and towns are gradually formed, with cultivated lands around 
them; and how the space needful for the pasturing nomade is 
thus gradually curtailed until the land becomes too narrow for 
him and he is forced to seek a home elsewhere. So it fared with 
Central Arabia. The result was that the nomade population 
was incessantly overstepping its bounds in every direction, and 
planting itself in Syria, Babylonia, ‘Oman, or Yaman. Suc- 
cessive layers of emigrants would drive their predecessors in 
Syria and Babylonia farther northwards towards the borders of 
Kurdistan and Armenia, and thus the whole of Mesopotamia 
would be gradually semitised, and even portions of Africa would 
in course of time more or less completely share the same fate. 
This process, I may remark, has often been repeated in more 
recent, historical times, in which the Arab migration has over- 
flooded the whole of Syria and Mesopotamia. In the earliest 
centuries of the Christian era, the wealthy city of Palmyra was 
ruled, I may say, by a company of Arab merchants. Three 
petty kingdoms, those of Ghassan, of the Tha‘labites, and of 
al-Hirah, divided between them the southern part of the Syman 
steppe; and in the struggles between the Byzantine and Persian 
empires the Arabs of Mesopotamia had always to be reckoned 
with, and yielded a reluctant obedience to the one sidenomeem- 
other. De Goeje also lays stress upon the fine climate of Central 
Arabia and the splendid physical and mental development of 
the race; and, like Schrader, compares their language with those 
of the other Semites in the earliest stage at which we know 
them, drawing the inference that the speech of the Arabs is the 
nearest approximation that we can have to the primitive Semitic 
tongue. “En dat van alle Semietische talen het Arabisch het 
naast staat aan de moedertaal, waaruit zij gesproten zijn, is over- 
tuigend bewezen door hoogleeraar Schrader te Berlijn (p. 16).” 
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This view is of course diametrically opposed to that of Sayce, 
who claims for the Assyrian “the same position among the 
Semitic tongues that is held by Sanskrit in the Aryan family of 
speech.” Which of these scholars is in the right we shall be 
better able to judge by and by. Meanwhile I will only say 
that I range myself on the Arabic side with Schrader and De 
Goeje. 

Accepting this view of the cradle of the Semites,—assuming 
that they spread from Arabia as their centre, —how shall we 
depict to ourselves their dispersion over the Semitic territory? 
Let Schrader speak. He imagines the northern Semites—te., 
the Arameans, Babylonians and Canaanites—to have parted in 
a body from their brethren in the south, and to have settled in 
Babylonia, where they lived together for a long period. The 
Arameans would be the first to separate from the main body of 
emigrants; at a considerably later period the Canaanites; last 
of all the Assyrians. At the same time an emigration would be 
going on in a southerly direction. Leaving the northern Arabs 
in Central Arabia, these emigrants would settle on the southern 
coast of the peninsula, whence a band of them subsequently 
crossed the sea into Africa and pitched in Abyssinia’. 


1 [On all these theories of the cradle of the Semitic race see also Noldeke’s 
remarks in Zzc. Brit. xxi. 642. He himself suggests, ‘not as a definite theory but 
as a modest hypothesis,” that the primitive seat of the Semites is to be sought in 
Africa, though he regards the Arabian theory as ‘‘not untenable.” It may be observed 
that, if the Semites originally came from Africa, Arabia may yet be the centre from 
which they spread over other parts of Asia.] 


CHAPTER ID 
GENERAL SURVEY OF THE SEMITIC LANGUAGES. 


I NOW proceed to give you a more detailed account of the 
several languages, or groups of languages, which constitute the 
Semitic family. I divide them broadly into the zorthern Semites 
and the southern Semites. By the former I understand the 
Arameans, the Canaanites and Hebrews, the Babylonians and 
Assyrians; by the latter, the northern Arabs, the southern 
Arabs or Himyarites, and the Ge‘ez or Abyssinians. In the 
course of my description it may, perhaps, be better to follow a 
geographical than a historical arrangement; for this reason, that 
linguistic and political history are very different things; that one 
nation may have played its part in the world’s history, and have 
disappeared from the stage, long before a kindred people has 
come prominently into notice; and yet, from a linguistic point 
of view, the language of the latter may exhibit their common 
speech in a more antique phase, and may prove in the hands of 
the comparative philologist a more efficient implement than that 
of the former. An example of what I mean is afforded us -by 
the Icelandic, which among all the existing Teutonic dialects 
has retained the greatest number of original forms with the least 
alteration. Another and still better instance is the Lithuanian 
language. It is spoken by only a couple of millions of people 
(at most) on the borders of Prussia and Russia; its earliest 
written literary document dates from the middle of the sixteenth 
century; and yet it has preserved many of the forms of Indo- 
European speech in a less corrupted condition than any of its 
European congeners, aye, than any dialect of the entire family 
which is not at least two thousand years older. 

The causes which produce results such as these are, probably, 
manifold; but some of them at any rate are, as it seems to me, 
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sufficiently clear. Language is after all, as Whitney has re- 
marked, the work of tradition ; we speak as we were taught by 
our fathers and mothers, who were in their turn trained by a 
preceding generation. This process of transmission is always, 
and necessarily, more or less imperfect. Hence language is 
always undergoing a process of modification, partaking of the 
nature both of decay and of growth. The less imperfect the 
transmission, the slighter will the modification obviously be. 
Now two circumstances above all others are favourable to the 
continuity and completeness of linguistic tradition: isolation is 
the one; the possession of a literature is the other. If a race, 
speaking a single language, occupies a circumscribed territory, so 
long as that race is confined within those narrow limits, and 
thrown but little into contact with surrounding races, the forces 
which produce linguistic decay and growth are, if not entirely 
repressed, at least limited in their operation. Dialectic differences 
will probably arise, but they will be comparatively few and 
trifling. On the other hand, if the said race extends its territory 
largely, by conquest or colonisation, and is thrown into constant 
contact or collision with other races, the decay and growth of its 
speech proceeds with greatly accelerated rapidity; and the 
language runs no small risk of being ultimately broken up into 
several languages, the speakers of which are no longer mutually 
intelligible. Here the possession of a literature steps in as a 
counteracting force, exercising a strong conservative influence. 
English, as is well known, has changed less since Shakespear’s 
time than it did in the interval between him and Chaucer; and 
certainly much less since Chaucer’s age than it did during the 
five preceding centuries. So too with Arabic. As long as the 
Arabs were confined within the limits of their peninsula, the 
variations of their speech were but small. We know indeed of 
dialectic differences, but they are neither numerous nor im- 
portant. The words and names handed down to us from 
antiquity as Arabic,—whether in the cuneiform inscriptions, the 
Bible, or the writers of Greece and Roine,—are easily recognisable 
as such, unless when they have undergone corruption in the 
course of transmission. Since Muhammad’s time, however, the 
changes have been more rapid and numerous; and by this time 
the natives of Syria, Egypt, and Morocco, would perhaps have 
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been scarcely intelligible to one another, had it not been for the 
link of a common literature, commencing with the ancient poets 
and the Kor’an. The existence of this link has greatly retarded 
the processes of growth and decay; and hence it happens that 
the Arabic of the present day is a far closer representative of the 
language as spoken, say, two thousand years ago, than modern 
Italian and French are of the Latin of the same period. 


We commence, then, our survey of the Semitic tongues with 
the Northern section, and herein with the “astern group, which, 
as it happens, is the first to appear prominently in the field of 
history. This group comprises two very closely allied lan- 
guages, the Babylonian and Assyrian, which have been pre- 
served to us in numerous inscriptions, written in cuneiform or 
wedge-shaped characters. The earliest of these inscriptions go 
back beyond the time of the Babylonian king Hammurabi, who 
cannot, according to the best authorities, have flourished: later 
than circa 1500 B.C.; and the latest come down to the beginning 
of the fourth century B.C., when the Persian monarch Artaxerxes 
Mnemon reigned’. They are all written, unfortunately for us, in 
a non-Semitic character, primitively hieroglyphic, and of pecu- 
liar complexity, one of the varieties of the cuneiform type. Into 
a full description of these, and the history of their decipher- 
ment, so far as it has till now been accomplished, I cannot here 
enter. The Assyrian character, as I shall call it for shortness’ sake, 
is not alphabetical, but syllabaric. Such syllables as a, £2, ku, 
ak, ik, uk, are each expressed by a single sign, as well as sylla- 
bles of the form kam, kim, sak, stk. These latter compound 
syllables may, however, be also denoted by two signs, the one 
indicating a syllable which ends with a certain vowel, and the 
other a syllable which begins with the same vowel; e.g. £a-am, 
si-tk. Under these circumstances alone, the learning to read 
Assyrian texts with fluency would be no light task; but the 
difficulty is enormously enhanced by the fact that a great num- 
ber of the signs employed in writing are not syllables but ideo- 
grams; not phonetic signs, but characters denoting an object or 
idea. Some of these ideograms have no phonetic value what- 
ever; whilst others are both ideographic and have a phonetic 


1 [The Br. Mus. has an inser. of Antiochus I., Soter, of the year 269 B.C.] 
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value as well. For instance —>| as a syllable sounds az, but as 
an ideogram it means “God,” z/z, which is otherwise written 
phonetically with two signs, z-/w. One class of ideograms are 
mere determinatives, their object being solely to indicate the 
nature of the following group of signs; e.g. Y before every 
name of a man, ~a before most names of countries, etc. 


How much perplexity is caused by the intermixture of these 
ideograms with the phonetic signs you can easily conceive ; and 
that the Assyrians themselves found a difficulty herein is ob- 
vious from their use of what is called “the phonetic comple- 
ment.” This consists in the addition to an ideogram of one or 
two phonetic signs, indicating the termination of the word 
denoted by the ideogram. For example, a certain combination 
of wedges sounds KI; but as an ideogram it means “the earth.” 
Consequently the phonetic complement čv is added to it, to 
lead the reader to the correct pronunciation, which is not &ż-żiv, 
but zrst-żiv (YN). Two ideograms, the phonetic values of 


which are SU-AS, mean “I burned.” Now in Assyrian the 
idea of “burning” is expressed by sarap, tsrup (FY), or Lava, 


tkuu (mD). Consequently, when the Ist pers. sing. imperf. of 


the former verb is intended, the syllable x is added to the ideo- 
grams SU-AS, and the whole word, though written SU.AS. up, 
is pronounced asvup. We do something of this kind ourselves, 
but on a very limited scale, when we write LSD, and read 
“ pounds, shillings and pence”; or write & and z.e. and vis., and 
pronounce “and” and “that is” and “namely.” The Persians 
made more use of the same procedure in writing the Pahlavī 
character. Using a strange jumble of Semitic and Persian, 
they wrote /hmda and bsrā [i.e. the Aramaic /aAmā, “bread”; 
besra, “flesh”], but spoke xzāãn and gosht; they wrote ad and 
read pit [“father”], but adztr did duty for [the synonym] pzźar. 

To return to the Assyrian. A yet greater difficulty lies 
ahead of the decipherer than any of those already mentioncd ; 
for it seems to have been established that some at least both of 
the syllabic signs and of the ideograms are polyphonic, that is, 
have several different sounds and significations. 

For further details and explanations I must refer you to the 
works of Ménant, Smith, Oppert, Sayce and Schrader, espe- 
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cially the treatise of the last-named scholar in the ZDMG., vol. 
xxvi. pp. I1—392; Sayce, An Assyrian Grammar for compara- 
tive purposes, 1872; An Elementary Grammar of the Assyrian 
Language, in “Archaic Classics,” 1875 (2nd ed. 1877). The re- 
searches of these and other writers, such as Rawlinson, Hincks 
and Norris, not to mention younger scholars, such as Delitzsch, 
Haupt and Hommel, have rendered it clear that the language of 
the Assyrian and Babylonian empires, as handed down to us in 
this particular variety of cuneiform writing, was a member of 
the North Semitic group, closely connected with Phoenician 
and Hebrew, and only in a somewhat less degree with Aramaic. 

As I shall not often refer hereafter to the Assyrian tongue, I 
may take this opportunity of stating that, in regard to its vowels, 
the Assyrian seems to have preserved more than the Hebrew of 
that ancient simplicity which is so conspicuous in the Arabic. 
It appears to possess only the three radical vowel sounds a, 2, 2, a 
fact which need not surprise us, if we look to the written vocali- 
sation of the Arabic and to the analogy of Sanskrit in the Indo- 
European family’. In respect to its consonants, however, the 
Assyrian approaches more nearly to the lower level of the 
Phoenician and Hebrew, as contrasted with the higher level of 
the Arabic. This is especially obvious in regard to the sibilants, 


as “three,” Salasti, wow wii; “manly,” skari Ra $9. 
Some salient and distinctive features in its grammar we may 
have occasion to notice from time to time; and I therefore only 


remark in conclusion that this eastern branch of the North 
Semitic languages has left no modern representative whatever. 


Proceeding northward and westward, we mect with the great 
Aramean or central group of the North Semitic dialects. 

The Bible has made you familiar with the name of Aram 
(written DYN, constr. DAN, for which we should rather have 


expected DIN, agreeably to the analogy of (24, 124). It 
speaks of pint DAN or “the Aram of Damascus,” MINY DIN, 


1 [See also Lyon, Assyrian Manual (Chicago, 1886) ; Delitzsch, Assyr. Gr. (Berlin, 
1889).] 


2 [But Haupt (Amer. Journ. of Philol. viii. (1887), p. 265 sgg.) and Delitzsch 


maintain the existence of ¢ in Assyrian. ] 
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My DAN, etc. all places situated in Syria. DnD DN 
“ Aram of the two rivers,” is usually supposed to mean Mesopo- 
tamia, but it is possible that the two rivers were not the Euphra- 
tes and Tigris, but the Euphrates and its chief affluent the 
Chaboras or Khabir, which would limit the designation to the 
western half of what is generally understood by Mesopotamia. 
A part of this territory bore the name of DIS 15, which we 


may probably identify with the village of 1,2, called by the 
Arab geographers ales [Faddān], near Harran. Aram seems, 


therefore, not to be a geographical or political designation, but 
the ancient name of the race, which they brought with them in 
their wanderings from the banks of the lower Tigris, the district 


known in the time of the Sasanians, and even later, as 2803} Ana 
[Beth Armayé], or “the home of the Arameans.” Now the Jews, 


as is well known, employed the word ‘NAN (C'AN) in the sense 


@m wenute, “heathen”; and under the influence of their usage, 
it was retained by the Syrian translators of the New Testament 
to express “EAAnves, €Ovexoi, and similar words. But a term 
which was used in the Bible to designate “heathens” could no 
longer be borne by a Christian people. Hence the old name was 


modified into [183] [Aramaya]; but even this was gradually 
discarded and replaced by another, the Greek designation of 
“Syrians.” This is merely an abbreviation of “Assyrians.” At 
first the Greeks called all the subjects of the Assyrian empire 
"Acovp.ot, or more usually by the shorter form Svúprot or Lupou. 
Subsequently, as they became better acquainted with these 
regions, they used the fuller form ’“Acovpia to designate the 
lands on the banks of the Tigris, whilst the shorter form Supéa 
served as the name of the western lands; and at last this term 
was adopted by the Arameans themselves, who as Christians 


applied to themselves the term lašo [Suryayé]. See Noel- 
deke in /Zevmes for 1871, p. 443, and in ZDMG. xxv. 113. 

From its northern settlements the Aramean race gradually 
extended itself over the whole of Syria, Palestine and Mesopo- 
tamia; and its language is consequently known to us in various 
forms, attaining their literary development at different periods, 


® 
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Firstly, there is the dialect of northern Mesopotamia, specifi- 
cally of the district around Orhai (Urh6i) or Edessa, which we 
commonly call Syriac. It is known to us as a literary language 
from about the second century after Christ down to the thirteenth 
or fourteenth. The best grammars of it for our purpose are those 
of Noeldeke [Leipzig, 1880] and Duval [Paris, 1881]. 

Secondly, there are the dialects of Syria Proper and of Pales- 
tine, the region to the west of the Euphrates. These are usually 
spoken of by the absurd designation of C/aldee, which would 
properly mean something very different, as we have seen above. 
Leaving out of account two words in the book of Genesis (ch. 
Xxxi. 47) and a verse in Jeremiah (ch. x. 11), the oldest@iivegem: 
monuments of this branch of Aramaic are certain passages in 
the book of Ezra (ch. iv. 8—vi. 18, vii. 12—26), going back to 
the end of the sixth or the beginning of the fifth cemcir annue 
which are, as Renan says, really specimens of the Aramaic of 
the time of Darius Hystaspis, Xerxes, and Artaxerxes Longima- 
nus’. About the Aramaic portions of the book of Daniel there 
is a doubt, for they are, according to the best foreign critics, of 
much later date, having been written by a Palestinian Jew in the 
time of Antiochus Epiphanes, about 166 or 165 B.c. This point, 
however, is one which I am not called upon to settle, and I con- 
tent myself with merely indicating the doubt. Then follow the 
Biblical Targiims, Onkelos, Jonathan, Pseudo-Jonathan, and the 
Yértshalmi. Now, do not for a moment suppose that the Jews 
lost the use of Hebrew in the Babylonian captivity, and brought 
back with them into Palestine this so-called Chaldee. The 
Aramean dialect, which gradually got the upper hand since the 
fourth or fifth century B.c., did not come that long journey 
across the Syrian desert; it was ¢#ere, on the spot; and it ended 
by taking possession of the field, side by side with the kindred 
dialect of the Samaritans, as exemplified in their Targiim of the 
Pentateuch, their festal services and hymns. For the grammati- 


1 [See however Kuenen, Onderzoek, 2nd ed. (Leiden, 1887) vol. i. p. 502 s9., 
where the view is taken that the author of Chronicles-Ezra-Nehemiah made extracts 
from an Aramaic work: this work may have been written in the Persian period, and 
it contained authentic history, but the documents it cites are not literally authentic. 
Upon this view the language of the Aramaic portions of Ezra is not so old as Kenan 
supposes. ] 
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cal study of the Biblical Aramaic I recommend to you the 
grammar of S. D. Luzzatto, Element: grammaticali del caldeo 
biblico e del dialetto talnudico-babilonese, which has been trans- 
lated into German by Krüger (Breslau 1873) and into English 
by Goldammer, rabbi at Cincinnati (New York, 1876). The 
works of Winer and Petermann may also be named. The for- 
mer has been done into English by Riggs and by Longfield. 
Turpie’s Manual (1879) may be found convenient; but Kautzsch’s 
Grammatik des Biblisch-aramaischen (Leipzig, 1884) is the best 
in its particular field. The best Samaritan grammars are those 
ofeWiilemann (Leipzig, 1837), and Petermann (Berlin, 1873). 
That of Nicholls may also be mentioned. 

Subordinate dialects of this second class are :— 

(a) The Egyptian Aramaic, as exhibited, for example, in 
the stele of Sakkara, now in the Berlin Museum’; in the inscrip- 
tion preserved at Carpentras in France’®; in the papyri Blacassiani, 
formerly in the collection of the Duc de Blacas, now in the British 
Museum’; and the papyrus of the Louvre edited by the Abbé 
Barges*. The Berlin stele is dated in the fourth year of Xerxes, 
B.C. 482. The other monuments specified, and a few more of the 
same class, may perhaps be ascribed, as M. Clermont-Ganneau 
maintains’, to the periods of Persian sway in Egypt, B.C. 527 to 
405 and B.C. 340 to 332; but it is possible that some of them at 
any rate may be of later date, the work of Jews dwelling in 
Egypt. 

(4) The Nabathean dialect, or that of inscriptions found 
in Hauran, Petra, and the Sinaitic Peninsula, as well as at 
Taima and Madain Salih or al-Hijr in North Arabia. The 
great inscription of Taimā is of the Persian period and 
therefore some centuries anterior to the Christian era. The 
inscriptions discovered by Doughty at Madain Salih, and just 
published by the French Academy’, date from B.C. 3 to 


1 [Figured and published in the Palaeographical Society’s Oriental Series, Plate 
Ixiii.] 

2 (ea. Plate Ixiv.] 

3 [Zbid. Plates xxv., xxvi.] 

+ [Papyrus égypto-araméen, Paris, 1862.] 

5 [Revue Archéologigue 1878, 79, XXXVi. 93 S599., XXXVI. 21 sgq.] 

6 [Published by Noldeke in Szézungsh. d. ke Pr. Acad. su Berlin, 1o July, 1884. ] 

7 [Documents épigraphiques, &c., 4° Paris, 1884; now superseded for most of the 
inscriptions by Euting’s Mabatiische Inschriften aus Arabien, 4° Berlin, 1885.] 
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A.D. 79'. The Sinaitic inscriptions are certainly not of earlier 
date, whatever the Rev. Ch. Forster may have written to the 
contrary. 

(c) The dialect of the inscriptions found at Tadmor or 
Palmyra, a large collection of which has been published by the 
Comte de Vogüé in his work Syrie Centrale, Inscriptions Sémi- 
tigucs, 4to, Paris, 1868—77, on which Noeldeke has based his 
admirable article in the ZDMG., vol. xxiv., p. 85. They range 
from 9 B.C. to the latter part of the third century of our cra. 
Since De Vogiie’s publication considerable additions have been 
made to our stock, notably one large bilingual inscription in 
three columns, containing a tariff of taxes and imposts on 
merchandise of various sorts”. 

(d) The dialect spoken by the Christians of Palestine, the 
principal literary monument of which is a Lectionary, edited by 
the Count Miniscalchi-Erizzo under the misleading title of 
Evangchiarium FHierosolymitanum [4to, Verona, 1861, 64], since 
there is nothing to connect it specially with Jerusalem. The 
remaining relics of this literature have been collected by Land 
in the fourth volume of his Anecdota Syriaca [4to, Lugd. Bat. 
1875]. They comprise portions of the Old and New Testaments, 
hymns and fragments of theological writings. The grammar of 
this dialect has been written by Noeldeke in the 7DMG., vol. 
xxii. p. 443. The extant MSS. of the lectionary belong to about 
the eleventh century, but as a spoken language this dialect was 
probably extinct several centuries before that time. 

The third and last subdivision of the Aramean branch com- 
prehends the dialects which occupied the Assyrian mountains 
and the plains of al-Irak. Of the former, so far as ancient times 


1 [These are the dates given by the French academicians. The inscription which 
they assign to B.C. 3 (Doughty 7=Euting 12) is really, according to Euting’s more 
perfect copy, of the fortieth year of Harithat IV. =A.D. 31. But Euting 1 (which was 
not in Doughty’s collection) dates from the first year of this king, so that the series 
begins in B.C. 9. Again the inscription of the fourth year of Rab’el (Euting 28= 
Doughty 19), which the academicians place in A.D. 79, is assigned by Euting with 
more probability to A.D. 75. The date of king Rab’el depends on the reading of the 
inscription of Dmér, published by Sachau in ZDMG. xxxviii. (1884) p. 535-] 

2 [Euting has copies of dated Sinaitic inscriptions of the 3rd Christian cent. ] 

3 [Published by De Vogiié in Journal Astatique, Ser. 8, t.i. ii. (1883). See also 
ZDMG. xxxvii. 562 sgg. and xlii. 370 sgg., where the literature is fully cited.] 
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are concerned, we know little or nothing. Of the latter, to which 


Arab writers apply the name Nabathean (asi or bbs), the 


older representative is the language of the Babylonian Talmid 
(exclusive of certain portions, which are written in late Hebrew). 
Its more modern representative, which has only died out as a 
spoken language within the last few centuries, is the Mandaitic, 
the dialect of the Mandeans or Gnostics (NYN7IND), otherwise 
called Sabians (i.e. “Washers,” from their frequent ablutions and 


washings, opel rad. NOY = YIN, or a E and, though 


very absurdly, St John’s Christians. A miserable remnant of 
this race still lingers in Chūzistān [and near Basra], where they 
have been visited by Petermann and other recent travellers ; but 
even their priests seem now to understand but little of their 
Aramaic dialect. Our mss. of their religious works are all 
modern, the oldest in Europe being of the sixteenth century. 
The grammar of this dialect too has been written by the inde- 
fatigable Noeldeke, Wandaische Grammatik, Halle, 1875. 


All these Aramean dialects may be divided into two classes, 
which are readily distinguishable by the form of the 3rd pers. 
sing. masc. of the Imperfect. In the western dialects—Biblical 
Aramaic, the Targums, the Samaritan, the Egyptian Aramaic, 
the Nabathean, the Palmyrene, and the Christian dialect of 


Palestine—the prefix of this person is yodh, Sp whereas in 


the eastern dialects—at least in Syriac—it is 722222, Sajas. The 
usage of the Babylonian Talmūd and the Mandaitic appears to 
fluctuate between z and 4 though z#z preponderates in the 
latter. The form with / appears occasionally in Biblical Aramaic, 
and very rarely in the Targums, but it is restricted to the verb 


NII NiD or ad, pind, mad». 


Each of these two classes of Aramaic dialects has its modern ` 
representative. Around the village of Ma‘lula, among the hills 
a short distance N.N.E. of Damascus, Syriac is still spoken, more 
by the women and children than by the men of the locality. 
The prefix of the 3rd pers. sing. masc. Imperf. is yodh, and this 
dialect therefore represents the Western Aramaic. For instance: 

2—2 
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p 4 I A X Aay 
vas] Gan Woed Saal 
I t gru G r ar 
aail iia late py! 
In the mountains of Diyār-Bakr and Kurdistān, northwards of 
Mosul, from Māridīn and Midyād on the west as far as Urmiah or 


Urūmiah and Selmās Eo on the east, other Aramaic dialects 
are still spoken by the Christian and Jewish populations, who, in 
the eastern districts at least, have a hard struggle for existence 
among the Muhammadan Kurds. The -eastern dialect-—the 
grammar of which has been written first by the American 
Missionary Stoddard [London 1865], and afterwards more fully 
and accurately by Noeldeke’—is usually called Modern Syriac 
or Neo-Syriac. This term is, however, erroneous, in so far as the 
said dialect, though a representative of the old Eastern Aramaic, 
is not directly descended from the more ancient language which 
we usually call Syriac, but from a lost sister tongue. Owing to 
the state of its verbal inflection, we cannot say for certain that 
the 3rd pers. sing. masc. Imperf. was formed with z instead of y, 
though this is highly probable, considering its relation to Syriac 
on the one side and Mandaitic on the other; but several points 
connect it more closely with the Mandaitic and the dialect of 
the Talmūd Babli than with Syriac. For example, the infin. 


Pa“él in old Syriac is aSa, but in modern Syriac it is 
(Zo. (NVM), 100.2 (Np), which stand (as the usage of 
some subdialects shews) for NDT, XDDD, and correspond 
very closely to Talmudic forms like may, YED niby, and 
Mandaitic forms like NÑ'D'SNI, NIDN’, NUDYND. In one respect 
there is a curious approximation to Hebrew, viz. in the existence 


of participles Pu“al and Hof“al, of which old Syriac has no trace, 
though we find the latter in Biblical Aramaic and perhaps in 


Palmyrene. When the modern Syrian says 2:2 Lowa 


1 [See Ferrette in Yorn. R. As. Soc. xx. (1863), P. 431 sgg., Ndldeke in ZDMG. 
xxi. 183 s99., Huart in Journal As. Ser. 7, t. xii. (1878), p. 490 sgg., and Duval, Jé7d. 
t. xiii. (1879), p- 456 sgg. Fuller information is promised by Prym and Socin.] 

2 (Gr. der neusyrischen Sprache am Urmia-See und in Kurdistan, Leipz. 1868.] 
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parkin, “1 will save,” he uses a Pa‘eél participle active, with the 
loss of the initial 7, AS biż being a contraction of 2 [$9 [zz is 


required that], and 22 standing for Ry D2 [saving de 
I]. But when he says Z Loj3em purkit li, “I have saved 


thee,” he employs a Pu“al participle, 40302 being a contraction 
of A3| ojaa, so that the literal meaning is “thou hast been 


saved by me.” The original form 5aato is of course identical 


with the Hebrew WaNb, apee BBD, and quite distinct from 


the old Syriac and Arabic passive participles iás. Uais 
These Neo-Syriac dialects have been largely illustrated of late 


years by the publications of Socin and Prym, of Merx, and of 
Duval’. 


I pass on from the Central or Aramaic to the next great 
division of the Semitic family, the Western, the members of 
which inhabited the narrow strip of land on the coast of the 
Mediterranean Sea, from the mouth of the Orontes southwards. 

Here we have two different, though kindred, layers of 
population to deal with. 

(1) The Canaanites, under which term we include the 
Béné Heth or Hittites, the Amorites, Jebusites, and some other 
tribes frequently mentioned tn Scripture in close connexion with 
one another, and the Phoenicians of the seacoast. The Philistines, 
who occupied part of the south of Palestine and afterwards gave 
their name to the whole country, I purposely exclude for the 
present, as being addodvdou, of a yet uncertain race, though 
not improbably Semitic. 

Just as- the various Aramean tribes called themselves DN, 


so these Canaanites called themselves by the common name of 
Xva, ie. YI3, Stephanus Byzantius says that Xvâ was an old 


name for Phoenicia; Sanchuniathon, | Philo Byblius, ap. Euseb. Py. 


1 [Prym and Socin, Der nen-aram. Dialect des Túr 'Aòbdīn, Gött. 1881 ; Secin, 
Die nen-aram. Dialecte von Urmia bis Mosul, 4° Tüb. 1882 (cf. Nöldeke in ZDA/G. 
xxxvi. 669 sgg.); Duval, Les dialectes neo-araméens de Salamas, Paris, 1883 ; Merx, 
Neusyrisches Leseb. to, Breslau, 1873; Guidi in ZDAZG. xxxvii. 293 sgg.] 
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Ev. i. 10 (Fr. Hist. Gr. iii. 569)] that it was the name of a god or 
of aheroic ancestor. In the Old Testament it appears as a geo- 
graphical term, under the form {¥J3 [which is taken to mean 


“lowland”]. Whether this territorial sense was the original one, 
may be doubted. . Palestine, as a whole, is anything but a low, 
flat country ; and the supposed contrast with DIN is out of the 


question. It may be that the name was brought by these tribes, 
as a national designation, from their original home in lower 
Mesopotamia; or it may be that, as a national designation, it 
has some other source as yet unknown to us. 

Of the different Canaanite races the only one that attained 
and maintained a great political importance was the Phoenician. 
From the district of Sidon and Tyre the Phoenicians gradually 
spread, principally northwards, along the coast of Syria, occupying 


such places as Bérytos (Beirtit), Byblos Gk [Gebal, Ezek. Samii 
9], e) Botrys ene Batriin ), Tripolis, Simyra (Xiuupa, 
“ps [“the Zemarite,” Gen. x. 18]), Arke (“Apren or ta “Apxa, 


PVA (“the Arkite,” Gen. x. 17]), Sinnas (2ivvas, ro TA 
Sinite,’ Gen. x. 17]), Aradus CNA (“the Arvadite, MC EDNE 


P SN 


18], dy) and Antaradus (E Tortosa), Laodicea and 
Amathe (man [Hamath], lees farther inland. With the 


extension of their domains by colonisation we are not now 
concerned. Suffice it to say that the Phoenicians occupied, in 
whole or in part, many of the islands of the Mediterranean, such 
as Cyprus, Rhodes, Crete, Malta, Sicily, the Lipari isles, 
Sardinia, and the Balearic group. They had settlements in 
Egypt and throughout all northern Africa, where Carthage rose 
to be the dreaded rival of Rome. They set foot in Gaul at 
Massilia or Marseilles’; and a large portion of Southern Spain 
was in their hands. From the port of Cadiz their ships sailed 


1 [The evidence for the existence of a Phoenician colony at Marseilles before the 
Phocaean settlement is wholly archaeological and has broken down bit by bit. Last 
of all it has been shewn, since these lectures were written, that the famous Phoenician 
sacrificial tablet is of Carthaginian stone and must have been brought from Carthage ; 
how or when can only be matter of conjecture. See Corpus Zuscr. Sent. i. 217 sqq-] 
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southwards along the coast of Africa and northwards towards 


Britain; whilst from Elath (1) and Ezion-geber on the Red 
Sea they traded with S. Arabia and India, which they also 
reached by way of the Persian Gulf. In short, go where you will 
throughout the ancient world, you find the Phoenician 97D, 


as keen and energetic a trader as his kinsman the modern Jew. 

All the languages of this Canaanitic group, it would seem, 
closely resembled what we call Hebrew; but the only one of 
them with which we are well acquainted is the Phoenician. It 
has been preserved to us in numerous inscriptions from all parts 
of the ancient world, varying in date from the seventh (or eighth) 
cent. to the first cent. B.C., or, if we include the Punic, to the 
second or third cent. of our era. The grammar which you should 
consult is that of Schroder [Die Phöntizische Sprache, Halle, 
1869], and you should also read Stades treatise “Erneute 
Prüfung des zwischen dem Phonicischen u. Hebraischen beste- 
henden Verwandtschaftsgrades,” in Morgenlindische Forschungen, 
Leipe 1575 °. 

Of the so-called Hittite empire, the chief seats of which were 
at Kadesh on the Orontes and subsequently at Karkémish on 
the Euphrates, I here say nothing; because it is doubtful 
whether the Ka of the Egyptians and the Katt of the 
Assyrians can really be identified with the AM %32 or BAN of the 


Book of Genesis. Ramses II. in the fifteenth cent. B.C., waged 
war with the Kheta and captured their city Kadesh; and the 
Khatti were always a bar in the way of the Assyrian kings down 
to the year 717 B.C., when Sargon succeeded in taking Karkémish. 
This northern kingdom may be meant in such passages as 
W e 20, 2 Kings vii. 6, and 2 Sam, xxiv. 6; but scarcely 
DeeS, XV. 20, and xxiii., or Deut. vii. 1, where we have 
clearly to deal with a strictly Canaanitic tribe. 

(2) The Canaanites were already long masters of the 
land, when a body of strangers appeared among them. These 
immigrants had originally started from Ur Kasdim, ie. the city 


as 
Wer wv 


called in the Assyrian inscriptions Vru (now al-Mugair, joked |) 


1 [A complete collection of Phoenician inscriptions will form the first part of the 
Corpus Lnscriplionum Semiticarum undertaken by the French Acad. des Lnscr. The 
first vol. has appeared, fol. Paris, 1881-87, with atlas of plates.] 


t 
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in Babylonia, and had gone northwards to Harran in Meso- 
potamia. Here a split took place among them. The family of 
Nahor remained in Mesopotamia; that of Terah, under the 
leadership of Abram, marched south-westwards into Canaan. 
These strangers received the name of DY93) or Bay, most 


probably because they came 137 IY, from across the great 

river Euphrates. This is what the LXX. intended whenmimey 

rendered the words “AYN pian (Gen. xiv. 13) by Alpar te 
=: se) ge eee 


mepaty ; and what Origen meant when he explained ‘EBpaios by 
mepatixol. Some of these strangers remained in the country, 
and in the end permanently occupied different portions of it on 
the East side of the Jordan and to the east and south of the 
Dead Sea; viz. the Children of Ammon, of Moab, and of Edom. 
Others of them, the Children of Ishmael, wandered away among 
the adjacent Arab tribes to the E. and S.E. and ultimi ca 
became inseparable and indistinguishable from them. Others 
still, the Children of Jacob, after dwelling for some considerable 
time in Palestine itself, moved southwards, and swelled the ranks 
of the Semitic immigrants into Egypt. After a sojourn in that 
country, which is variously estimated at from 215 to 430 years’, 
the Children of Jacob fled or were expelled, and resumed a 
nomade life in the Sinaitic peninsula under the leadership of 
Moses. This event may be placed in the fifteenth or fourteenth 
cent. B.C., for the calculations of different scholars vary. March- 
ing northwards they came once more to the borders of Palestine, 
and passing by their kinsmen of Edom and Moab, they fell upon 
the Amorites, who had succeeded in crushing Ammon and 
seriously crippling Moab. The Amorites went down before the 
fierce assault of Israel, for whom God fought (as the name 
betokens), and the land to the north of the Arnon was the 
reward of their prowess. From this vantage-ground they 
entered upon a long struggle with the Canaanites, which, after 
various vicissitudes, ended in the substantial triumph of the 
Israelites and the conquest of large portions of the Canaanite 
territory, in which they settled side by side with the conquered 
hele? 


1 [See the commentaries on Exod. xii. 40.] 


$ 
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The language of the Hebrews is well known to us, its 
literature extending over a period of many ages, from the date 
of the earliest Biblical books down to the redaction of the 
Mishnah, about the end of the second century after Christ, when 
Hebrew had long ceased to be the language of ordinary life, 
and was only written and spoken in the schools. But the same 
cannot be said of the languages of Ammon, Moab and Edom, 
of which, till within the last few years, we knew no more than 
the Old Testament itself could teach us. However, in 1868, 
the German missionary Klein discovered a stone with a long 
inscription at Diban (the ancient Dibon, 2") in the territory 
of Moab. This passed, after it had been broken and mutilated, 
into the hands of M. Clermont-Ganneau, then one of the officials 
of the French Consulate at Jerusalem, and is now deposited 
in the Louvre. This inscription belongs to the time of Mésha‘, 
king of Moab, in the first quarter of the ninth century B.C., 
and gives an account of his wars with the Israelites and his 
domestic undertakings. The language is so similar to the 
Hebrew of the Old Testament that Prof. Roediger simply 
treated it as such in the last edition which he published of 
Gesenius Hebrew Grammar (the twenty-first, 1872)’. 

If, then, the difference between the Phoenicians on the one 
side, and the Hebrew and Moabite on the other, be so slight, how 
is this to be explained? In one or other of two ways. We might 
suppose, firstly, that the ancestors of the Hebrews, who wandered 
from Ur Kasdim northwards in company with Arameans, 
were, though of the same stock, yet of a different family from 
these; and this circumstance might have led to their separation 
from the Arameans, and to their seeking a home among more 
closely allied peoples in Canaan. Against this view, however, it 
may be fairly urged that, inthe Old Testament itself (Deut. xxvi. 
5), Abram is spoken of as Jas YIN “a wandering,’ or “nomade, 


Aramean”; and that Jacob’s relatives in Paddan Aram are 
always expressly called Arameans (Gen. xxv. 20, xxviii. 5, XXX1. 
fe—e4 = incline, therefore, to the second explanation, put 
forward by Schröder and other scholars, which is this: that 

1 [The latest edition of the ‘‘Moabite Stone” is that of Smend and Socin, Freiburg, 


1886. In the same year a facsimile of a portion of the inscription with transliteration 
and translation was published by the Palaeographical Society (2nd Ser. pl. 43).] 
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these nomade Arameans, the tribes of Abram and Lot, having 
settled among a Canaanite population of a much higher order 
of civilisation, were soon constrained to disuse their mother 
tongue, the Aramaic, and to adopt the kindred language of the 
people among whom they had settled. To the advanced civili- 
sation of the Hittites and Phoenicians the monuments of Egypt 
and the Old Testament itself bear ample testimony. We know 
for certain, thanks to the labours of such Egyptologists as the 
Vicomte de Rougé and Mr Goodwin, that in the time of 
Ramses II., that is, in the fifteenth century B.C., the 7Giewen 
Kadesh were in possession of the art of writing and of a litera- 
ture. And as for the Phoenicians, when Solomon desired to 
build his Temple to Jehovah, Hiram king of Tyre supplied the 
materials and the artisans; when Solomon sought to trade 
with South Arabia, it was again Hiram who manned the fleet 
of ships at Ezion-geber. That a small and less civilised tribe, 
such as the Hebrews in the time of Abram undoubtedly were, 
should have soon adopted the language of the more numerous 
and cultivated race among whom they took up their abode, 
has in itself nothing surprising, and is a fact not altogether 
unknown in history. In France and Spain, for example, the 
conquering German race soon gave up the use of its mother- 
tongue, which left but slight traces of the conquest upon the 
language of the conquered. The Norsemen invaded and took 
possession of a district in France, to which they gave their name ; 
but the Normans invaded England as a French-speaking people, 
and were again in process of time merged among the English 
whom they conquered. 


The last great section of the Semitic languages is the 
Southern or Arabian, which we may divide into three branches; 
viz. the North Arabian or Arabic, commonly so called; the 
South Arabian or Himyaritic; and the Ge‘ez or Ethiopic. 

1. Arabic is, in its historical career and literary develop- 
ment, one of the latest of the Semitic languages to rise into 
prominent notice. Though we read of wars between the Arabs 
and the Assyrians, the Romans, and the Persians, who were 
each acknowledged ‘at different periods as liege lords of a con- 
siderable part of the Arabian Peninsula; yet it was not till the 
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seventh century of our era that the nation acquired a really 
historical importance. It was under Muhammad and his suc- 
cessors that the Arabs, maddened by religious enthusiasm, 
rushed forth from their deserts like a torrent; broke the By- 
zantine power on the banks of the Hieromax (Yarmtik); crushed 
the might of Persia on the day of al-Kadisiyah; and adding 
conquest to conquest, planted the standard of their Prophet, 
within a hundred years, upon the banks of the Indus in the 
east and of the Tagus in the west. 

The literary development of the race dates from the same 
period. Before Muhammad’s time the northern Arabs had 
only a literature of ballads, mostly handed down by oral 
tradition. With the promulgation of the Koran a new era 
commenced, and there are few, if any, nations of ancient and 
medieval Europe which can boast of a literature like the Arabic, 
especially in history, geography, philosophy, and other sciences, 
to say nothing of poetry, and of the peculiar systems of theology 
and law which depend upon the Kor’an and the Sunnah. 

The Arabic language was thus peculiarly fortunate. Leading 
a life of comparative seclusion—not ground, like the Arameans 
and Canaanites, between the two grindstones of Assyria, Babylon, 
or Persia, on the One side, and Egypt on the other; nor, like 
the Phoenicians, thrown by commerce and colonisation. into 
close contact with a dozen foréign nations—the Arabs had 
preserved, down to the sixth or seventh century of our era, far 
more of the ancient form and fashion of Semitic speech than 
any of their congeners. If not the Sanskrit, Arabic is at least 
the Lithuanian among the Semitic tongues. At this particular 
period too the dialect of the tribe of Koraish', which had already 
acquired a certain supremacy over the rest, was fixed by the 
Koran as the future literary language of the whole nation. 
Had it not been for this circumstance, we might have known 
Arabic in the form of half a dozen languages, differing from 
one another almost as widely as the members of the Romance 
group or the modern languages of northern India. But its 
literature has in a great measure prevented this, and preserved 
the unity of the language, so that the dialectic divergences 


1 [The Koraish, i.e. the branch of Kinana settled in and about Mecca, were the 
tribe of the prophet.] 
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of what is called “vulgar Arabic” are by no means so great 
as we might have expected after all the struggles and vicissi- 
tudes of the last twelve centuries. From the mouth of the 
Tigris, throughout Mesopotamia, Syria and Palestine, Arabia 
proper, Egypt, and North Africa, as far as Morocco, the lan- 
guage is essentially one and the same—Arabic, sunk by the 
gradual decay of its inflection to the level at which we become 
acquainted with Aramaic and Hebrew. In its purest form 
it is probably to be heard among the Bedawin; in its most 
corrupt in the island of Malta. The standard grammar of the 
classical Arabic is that of Silvestre de Sacy (second edition, 
2 vols. Paris, 1831°). Smaller works in various languages are 
numerous. For the modern dialects there is also an ample 
choice. For the Egyptian dialect none can compete with 
Spitta, Grammatik des Arabischen Vulgardialectes von Aigypten 
(1880). For the Syrian a useful book is the Grammaire Arabe 
vulgaire of Caussin de Perceval (fourth edition, 1858); and for 
the Algerian the Eléments de la Langue Algérienne of A. P. 
Pihan (1851). The Maltese has been treated by Vassalli, 
Grammatica della lingua Maltese, second edition, 1827; and 
by Gesenius in his Versuch iiber die Maltesische Sprache (Leipzig 
1810). 

2. The South Arabian or Himyaritic [also called Sabaean] 
is one of the less known of the Semitic tongues. I use the term 


ae 
Himyaritic (ma~, C ‘Opnpirat) here, in its widest 
sense, to denote the language, or rather group of languages, whose 
territory extends along the south coast of Arabia, from the strait 
of Bab-el-Mandeb on the west to the mouth of the Persian 
Gulf on the east. There seems to be little doubt that the three 
great provinces of al-Yemen, Hadramaut (MAYANS M Gen. x. 26), 
and Mahrah, spoke dialects of one tongue, and that these 
dialects have their modern representatives in the Ehkili, also 
called Hakili or Karawi, and the Mehri. 

The ancient Himyaritic is chiefly known to us through in- 
scriptions, which have been found in great numbers, especially 

1 [The grammar of De Sacy is now difficult to procure, and the reader who desires 
to bring his knewledge down to date must take with it the notes of Fleischer, which 


form the first volume of his Kleinere Schriften, Leipzig, 1885. Students will therefore 
prefer the excellent grammar of the author of these lectures, 2nd ed. London, 1874. ] 
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in the most accessible of the three provinces above named, that 
of al-Yemen. How far back they may go in point of time is 
uncertain. According to Mordtmann and D. H. Müller in their 
Sabäische Denkmäler (4° Vienna, 1883), p. 86, the era of the three 
dated inscriptions as yet known to us is, as guessed by Reinaud, 
the Seleucian. These inscriptions belong therefore to A.D. 261, 
328, and 357°. None of the Himyaritic monuments are likely 
to be later than the seventh century of our era. The grammar 
of these languages has not yet been formally compiled by any 
one orientalist, but we may soon expect a work on the subject 
from the competent hand of Prof. D. H. Miiller of Vienna. 


io ine over into Africa, we encounter the Ge‘ez or 
Ethiopic, the language of the Abyssinians, an ancient Himyaritic 
colony, as the word 7]0H: “migration” or “the emigrants,” itself 
shews. Its territory is the mountainous region S.W. of Nubia, 
where its modern representatives still flourish. The most promi- 
nent of these are: on the north, the 7zg7¢, spoken in the Dahlak 
islands, and on the mainland in Samhar and by the Habab, 
Mensa, Bogos, and neighbouring tribes; in the centre, the Trgriña 
[or Zzgraz], which prevails in the districts of Dembeya, Hama- 
sén, Sarawé, Akala-guzai, and Agamé, around the ancient capital 
of Aksūm, and in the region of Walkait; and in the south, the 
Amharina or Amharic, the language of Samén and the districts 
around Gondar and the Lake Sana or Tana, as far as Gojam. 
Of these three languages, the Tigré most resembles the old 
Ge‘ez, whilst the Amharic has deviated furthest from it. 

The oldest monuments of the Ethiopic literature are a few 
inscriptions, belonging to the first five or six centuries of our era. 
Next to these we must rank the translation of the Bible, executed 
probably at different times, during a space of several centuries 
from the fourth century onwards. The bulk of the literature 
is, however, modern, and consists of translations from the Coptic, 
and still more frequently from the Arabic, which were produced 


1 {In his article “ Yemen” in the Avcyclopaedia Britannica, 9th ed. vol. xxiv. 
(1888), Prof. Müller looks with some favour on the view put forward by Halévy (£7. 
Sab. p. 86), who takes the inscription Hisn Ghorab, dated 640, to speak of the over- 
throw of Dhii Nuwas, and so fixes on 115 R.C. as the epoch of the Sabaean era. In 
that case the fve dated inscriptions now known are to be ascribed to A.D. 270, 488, 
Wo eee2 ees respectively. Cf. C./.S., IV. i. p. 18.] 
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in abundance from the thirteenth to the sixteenth centuries, 
when the ancient Ge‘ez had died out, but was still cultivated by 
the priesthood, like Latin by the learned of Europe or Hebrew 
in the Talmudic schools. The standard grammar of the ancient 
Geez is that of Dillmann [Leipzig, 1857] which has superseded 
that of Ludolfus or Leuthof, an admirable work in its day. 
The Tigrifia dialect has been handled by Praetorius, Grammatik 
der Tigrita-Sprache (Halle, 1871) [and Schreiber, Man. de la 
langue Tigrai (Vien. 1887)]. For the Amharic I may name the 
works of Isenberg (1842) and Massaja, Lectiones grammaticales 
(Paris, 1867); but the best book on the subject is that of Prae- 
torius, Die Amharische Sprache (1879). [See also Guidi, Gr. elem. 
della l. Amarina (Rome, 1889)]. 


Having thus taken a rapid and necessarily imperfect survey 
of the Semitic languages, it may be well for us to spend a few 
minutes on an inquiry as to their connexion, real or imaginary, 
with the great contiguous families, more especially with the 
Indo-European and the Egyptian. 

This is a question of great difficulty, and not to be settled in 
the crude and offhand manner of Fiirst and Delitzsch on the 
one hand or of von Raumer and Raabe on the other. The 
temptation to identification is great, and too much weight has 
been attributed by the scholars mentioned, and even by men 
of higher reputation, to analogies that lie merely on the surface. 

he Semitic languages, like the Indo-European, belong to the 
inflective class; but this circumstance, as Whitney has remarked 
(Language and the Study of Language, 3rd ed., p. 300), by no 
means implies a genetic connexion or even descent from a com- 
mon stock. The resemblance between the two families is, on 
the whole, not greater than we might reasonably expect to find 
in languages produced by human beings of nearly the same 
natural endowments under very similar circumstances of develop- 
ment. The probability of an ultimate connexion will of course 
seem greatest to those who believe in a common birthplace of 
the two races. If they both spread themselves abroad from a 
point near the Caspian Sea, or in Central Asia, original unity is 
not impossible. But if the Indo-Europeans rooted in Central 
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Asia, or, as some recent scholars (such as Penka in his Orzgines 
Ariacae [Teschen, 1883], and O. Schrader, in his Sprachverglet- 
chung und Urgeschichte [Jena, 1883]) have tried to prove, on the 
shores of the Baltic, whilst the Semites were autochthones in 
Central Arabia, the chances of original unity are reduced toa 
vanishing point. An ultimate relationship, if one exist at all, 
will only be discovered when we have solved the great mystery 
of the Semitic tongues, the triliterality of the roots. With a few 
exceptions, the most important of which are the pronouns, every 
Semitic root, as historically known to us, is triliteral ; it consists 
of three letters, neither more nor less, and these three are 
consonants. The vowels play only a secondary rôle. The 
consonants give the meaning of the word; the vowels express 


its modifications. The letters 4# (J5, 2p), for example, 
are the bones of a skeleton, which the vowels clothe with 
flesh and endow with life. These three consonants convey 
the idea of “kill.” Add vowels, and you get such words as 


aes katala “he killed,” sce kutila “he was killed” ; J kati 


1 


“the act of killing” or “of being killed ”; L kall akie 


“anenemy”; LG Aaz “ killing.” The use of prefixes, affixes, 


and even of infixes, is common to both families of languages ; 
but the Indo-Europeans have nothing like this triconsonantal 
rule with its varying vocalisation as a means of grammatical 
inflexion. The Indo-European roots are not thus restricted in 
their nature; the radical vowels, although more liable to pho- 
netic change than the consonants, are as essential a part of the 
root as these latter. A root may consist of a single vowel; of a 
vowel followed by one or more consonants; of one or more 
consonants followed by a vowel; of a vowel preceded and 
followed by a single consonant; and so on. The Sanskrit roots 
ETa e Stand, ad “eat, wid “know,” grabk “seize, are 
something wholly different in character from the Semitic roots 
krb “come near,” £72 “kill,” ple “divide,” which, as Bopp has 
justly remarked (Verg/. Gr. 2° Ausg., 1'* Bd, p. 196), are un- 
pronounceable, because, in giving them vowels, we make an 
advance to a special grammatical form. And yet here, if any- 
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where, will an ultimate connexion between these two families of 
languages be discovered. It cannot escape the observation of 
the student that a great many Semitic roots have two consonants 
in common, whilst the third seems less essential, and is there- 
fore variable. For example, Æ or #d are common to the 


w w 


serics, co) 5 One. A3, cots AS, hs ` ei, ohi, Jhs, alas, 


a ‘ 
all of which convey the idea of “cutting” in some form or other. 


PI or f are found in j. gE a. ah, wa, el. acs, 
wis eo all meaning “cleave” or “divide.” A, Æ are the basis 
of ppn, apn PN, of which the original signification is also 


lt or eue 


w 


a cli, cl, rade g5» meaning “blow, “pum When 


Ph or fh are the essential constituents of 


Semitic philology has advanced so far as to have discovered the 
laws by which the original biliterals (assuming their separate 
existence) were converted into triliterals; when we are able to 
account for the position and to explain the function of each 
variable constituent of the triliteral roots; then, and not till then, 
may we venture to think of comparing the primitive Indo- 
European and Semitic vocabularies. Meantime, to assert the 
identity of such a word as M33 “ he built” with poxo, or of qa 


“he burned up” with rôp, is little better than sheer folly. And 
why? Because the comparison is not that of original forms, but 
of an original form (or what is very nearly so) with a comparatively 


late development. m33 was originally ddudyd,; pono is a softening 


of posno, as we learn from its perfect and supine, and includes a 
suffix and a pronominal element. WA originally sounded da‘ara, 


mop is stated to be a contraction of mvip, which probably stands 
for an original *pavar, and comes from a radical fz, in Sanskrit 
“to be bright,’ “to purify,” pius a derivative sumi R 
comparisons as these could be upheld, they would prove that 
Hebrew and Arabic were not merely connected with, but actually 
derived from Sanskrit or Greek or Latin. What has been 
written on this subject by Fiirst and by the elder Delitzsch in 
his Fesurun (1838) is absolutely worthless; as are also the 
lucubrations of von Raumer and Raabe. The best that can be 
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said about it you will find in the younger Delitzsch’s Studien 
aber Indogermanisch-Semitische Wurzelverwandtschaft (Leipzig 
1873) and in McCurdy’s Aryo-Semitic Speech (1881). 

As to the affinity of the Egyptian language with the Semitic 
stock, that is also a question which is as yet sab judice. Benfey, 
in his well-known work Ueber das Verhaltniss der ägyptischen 
Sprache zum semitischen Sprachstamm (Leipzig 1844), sought to 
establish this affinity by various considerations, grammatical and 
lexicographical ; and the conclusion to which he came was, that 
the Semites are only one branch of a great family, which includes 
not only the Egyptians but also all the other languages of 
Africa. His views have been combated by Pott, Renan, and 
other scholars; and certainly in this unrestricted form they seem 
to land us in almost Turanian absurdities. But with regard to 
the ancient Egyptian and the Coptic, Egyptologists seem 
gradually to be arriving at conclusions similar to those of 
Benfey. De Rougé, Ebers, and above all Brugsch, in the 
introduction to his Hzeroglyphic Dictionary, have declared their 
belief in the descent of the Egyptian from the same stock as the 
Semitic languages. An examination of the Coptic alone readily 
suggests several considerations in support of this view. For 
example, there is the marvellous similarity, almost amounting to 
identity, of the personal pronouns, both separate and sufhxed—a 
class of words which languages of‘radically different families are 
not apt to borrow from one another. “I” in Coptic is 
AHOK, AMAR. 

“Thou” irtok, irak 

“He” moog, etc. 

“She” reoc, etc. 

“We” anon, Anan 

“Ve” AOWTEM, MTWTH, TATH 


b ` 
“They” itewor, iroot, iTar 


The suffix pronouns I give as they appear in connexion with 
the preposition ma “to.” | 


“to me” nag mar “tous” man 
“to thee,” m. mar “to you” MOTEN, HATEN 
f, me 
“to him” wag “to them” wwor, nar 
(x3 oe 
to her” nac 


W. L. 3 
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Again, there is the curious resemblance in the forms of some 
of the simplest numerals ; e.g. 

I, masc. orai, OVA, OFWT; fem. OFS, OFES, OFWT 

2, masc. enav, fem. cente, crort 

7, masc. ujausy, cawg; fem. wawy, causge 

8, masc. wan, UMOS; fem. oan, wmorite. 

In the verb, the formation of the present tense presents a 
remarkable analogy to that of the Semitic imperfect or, as some 


still prefer to call it, future, —I mean the form Lipp. E.g. 


sing. I. $. tom J am join- pl. I. ten. twMm 
ing, adhering ; 
2. M. K. TOM, X. TWM 2. TETEM, TWM 
f. Te. TWM 
3. M. fe TOM 3. CE. TWM 
f. c TOM 


Analogies like these seem to favour the idea of a genetic 
relationship between the Semitic languages and the Egyptian ; 
or at least of a closer affinity than can be said to subsist between 
the Semitic and the Indo-European. To discover any connexion 
between the two latter, we must endeavour to work our way 
back to the very earliest stage of their history—to a period 
before Semitic really was Semitic; we must try to disintegrate 
the triliteral Semitic root; to extract from it the biliteral, which 
alone can be compared with the Indo-European radical. And if 
haply we succeed in this, it is apparently the utmost that we 
can hope for; their subsequent developments, the growth of 
their grammatical systems, are wholly distinct and discordant. 
But the connexion between the Semitic and the Egyptian 
languages seems to be of a somewhat nearer kind. It is true 
that we are met by the old difficulty with regard to the form of 
the Egyptian roots, the majority of which are monosyllabic, and 
certainly do not exhibit Semitic triliterality; but, on the other’ 
hand, we have not a few structural affinities, which may perhaps 
be thought sufficient to justify those linguists who hold that 
Egyptian is a relic of the earliest age of Semitism, of Semitic 
speech as it was before it passed into the peculiar form in which 
we may be said to know it historically. 


CHAPTER TII 
SEMITIC WRITING. 


AFTER these preliminary investigations and surveys, there 
remains yet another subject on which it is desirable to say a few 
words before we address ourselves to the special object of these 
lectures, the comparative grammar of the Semitic languages. 
That subject is—the origin and history of Semitic writing. My 
account of this interesting topic must, however, be very brief and 
sketchy; the more so as I hope to treat it more fully in a 
subsequent course of lectures. Meantime I would refer those of 
you who seek further details to the treatise of the Vicomte de 
Rougé, Mémoire sur origine égyptienne de lalphabet phénicien, 
1874; to.the work of Lenormant, Essai sur la propagation de 
Lalphabet phénicien dans [ancien monde, of which the first part 
appeared in 1872, and two more have since been added, though 
the book must now unhappily remain unfinished; to the 
Mélanges d'Archéologie orientale of the Cte de Vogüé, 1868; and 
to Mr Isaac Taylors excellent book The Alphabet [London, 
1883], especially vol. i. 

All writing—Chinese, Assyrian, Egyptian—was originally 
pictorial. The next stage was that of the ideogram. Each 
picture received a fixed, often symbolic, value, and was always 
used in the same way. In Egyptian the figure of a tongue 
meant “to speak”; two hands holding a shield and spear meant 
“to fight”; and so on. The third step—a great one—was to 
make a particular sign stand in all cases for one and the same 
syllabic sound; e.g., the figure of a mouth <> for vo, the 
Egyptian for “mouth”; the figure of a hand for ¢o¢; the figure 
of an eye for z7z. The last and greatest step was to divide the 
syllable into. its component parts or letters, and to represent 
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each of these by a special figure. Here the ancient Egyptians 
happily lighted upon what has been called the “acrophonic” 
principle; that is to say, they designated each letter by the picture 
of an object, the name of which began with the sound which the 
letter was to represent. For example, the picture Of am Ti 
would mean the letter 4 because the word /ado, Aahos, begins 
with that sound; the picture of an owl the letter 7, because the 
word miéilag, mosas, begins with that sound; the picture of a 
mouth the letter 7, because the word 79, po, begins with 7. 

To this stage the Egyptians attained at a very early period; 
but, like the inventors of the cuneiform characters, they did not 
avail themselves fully of their great discovery. On the contrary, 
they mixed up the two principles, the ideographic and the 
phonetic, in a manner that is extremely puzzling to the reader. 
To an Egyptian the figure of a Zon might actually mean “a 
lion”; or it might, as an ideogram, be a symbolic sign, meaning 
“preeminence,” “sovereignty”; or it might, aS a mere letter, 
designate the sound 4 To an Assyrian a certain combination of 
wedges might convey the idea of “the earth”; but phonetically 
it might express the syllable 42. Hence the mass of de- 
terminative signs of various kinds employed in writing by the 
Egyptians, Assyrians and Chinese. 

Of course, in process of time, the picture gradually faded 
away. Details were neglected; a few bold strokes sufficed to 
depict the object intended; and, in the end, the form of the 
letter often bore little or no resemblance to the ¢#zzg¢ from which 
it was derived. The group of wedges, the hieratic or demotic 
character, and the modern Chinese sign, are, in most cases, 
wholly unlike any object in heaven or earth. 

The Egyptians, in addition to the stiff pictorial hieroglyphs, 
had two sorts of more current or cursive characters, called the 
hieratic and the demotic. The former, used (as the name 
indicates) by the priests, was employed for sacred writings only; 
the latter, used by the people, served for all ordinary secular 
purposes. It was of the former that the inventors or adapters 
of the Semitic alphabet appear to have availed themselves. 
They used the forms which are found in papyri anterior to the 
eighteenth dynasty, belonging, roughly speaking, to the period 
between 2100 and 1500 B.C. De Rougé endeavours to show 
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that out of the twenty-two Phoenician letters, fifteen are beyond 
doubt directly derived from Egyptian models, whilst only one, 
the ‘ayzz, is clearly of Semitic invention. It may be that the 
“spoiling of the Egyptians” went so far; that the plundering 
Semites appropriated not only the idea of a written alphabet, 
but the very forms which the letters were to take. However, 
I cannot profess myself entirely convinced, not even by Mr Isaac 
Taylor’s argumentation. If they did so, the Semites both re- 
modelled and renamed their acquisitions. Out of the Egyptian 
eagle or vulture 2 they made the head and horns of an ox, 


ae, BON; the throne, Zs, became the head and neck of a camel, 


Ae bp; the group of lotus plants growing out of the water, 


Ya set of teeth, W, 1; and so on’. 


Deecke’s attempt to derive the forms of the Semitic alphabet 
from the Assyrian, I must regard as an utter failure. You will 
find his views stated in an article in the ZDMG., vol. xxxi. p. 102. 

The remodelled Egyptian alphabet has been, in the hands of 
the Phoenicians and other Semites, the parent of nearly all the 
systems of writing used by the nations of Europe and Western 
Asia. The Greeks received it from the Phoenicians, and having 
again remodelled it, passed it on to the Etruscans, the Romans, 
and the Copts. The sacred books of the Persians are written 
with an alphabet of Aramaic origin. The Uigitr Tatars [and 
through them the Mongols] acknowledge a similar obligation. 
And even the Sanskrit alphabet, with all its Asiatic offshoots, 
has been traced to a South Semitic source. 

The oldest monument of Semitic writing as yet discovered, 
with what we may call a certain date, is the inscription of 
Mésha‘, yw, king of Moab, which we may place about B.C. 8go?. 


Here we find already a carefully developed system of ortho- 
graphy and punctuation, which contrasts favourably with those 
of Phoenician inscriptions of later date by several centuries. 
Final vowels are expressed by the letters * (2), 1 (%) and M (0), 

1 Halévy, with whom Noldeke inclines to agree, derives the Semitic alphabet 
from the hieroglyphs. 

* [i-e. soon after the death of Ahab, which, according to the received chronology, 
took place 897 B.c. If, as is concluded from the Assyrian monuments, Ahab was 
alive in 854 and took part in the battle of Karkar (Schrader, Kezlinschr. und AT. 
and ed. Giessen, 1883, pp. 199, 463) the stone of Mesha dates from about 850 B.c.] 
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ee: "AN, 33, wy, naa, <b. and the words are separated 


by a aike point, which is also found in a few of the younger 
Phoenician inscriptions, and in Samaritan, and which we may 
compare with the line | of the Himyaritic, and the two dots of 
the Ethiopic (:)*, Equally old, if not older, is the inscription on 
the fragments of a bronze bowl discovered in Cyprus (Corpus 
Inscrr. Semiti, i. pp. 22-26, and pl. iv). To the same class of 
alphabets as these inscriptions belong the various Phoenician 
monuments and coins of Tyre and Sidon, Gébal, Cyprus, Athens, 
Malta, Sicily, Sardinia, Marseilles, Carthage and other parts of 
N. Africa, and Spain. The oldest of these date from the sixth 
or fifth century B.C., whilst of the youngest or Neopunic many 
are post-Christian. The difference between the earlier and later 
monuments in the form of certain letters is _ very marked. 
Observe these in particular :— 


Moab | Cyprus Sidon 
i A 
7 A A q 
Í te I AA 
n h A A 
p S 9 © 
j 4 A an 
J i 7 
5 C 6 e 
D y ú a 
D i i a 
P e i xX 
w WV W W 
n x i f 


The ancient Hebrew modification of the Semitic alphabet 
is now known to us in a document to which an approximate 
date can be assigned, viz. the Siloam inscription, of the seventh 


1 (Cf. the facsimile, Palacographical Society, and Series, TE xliii. (1886).] 
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century B.C.! As compared with the Mésha‘ alphabet, notable 
varieties in the forms of single letters are :— 


Moab Israel Moab Israel 
= t+ ç ř D> VUE, By) 
} T í y O o 
} 2% = y 
io oH © ean 
Old seals and other gems, dating, say, from the seventh to the 
fourth century B.C., exhibit identical forms; and the same re- 
mark applies to two fragmentary inscriptions from the neigh- 
bourhood of Jerusalem, discovered by M. Clermont-Ganneau 
and now deposited in the British Museum. This alphabet is 
still found, with slight modifications, upon the Maccabee and 
other Jewish coins; and is known to us in its latest shape as 
the Samaritan alphabet. It began, however, to be disused by 
the Jews even before the commencement of our era, and to be 
supplanted by a modified form of the Palmyrene character, the 
so-called square character, yan 23. Some of the extant 


inscriptions of this type belong to the century preceding our 
era. For the first three or four centuries after Christ our 
materials, though not abundant, are sufficiently ample for palaeo- 
graphical purposes. 

The third of the Semitic e is the Aramaic, our 
knowledge of which commences with some Assyrian weights, 
which go back as far as the seventh or eighth century before 
our era. There are also extant some gems and seals of nearly 
the same age. Among the inscriptions may be mentioned that 
recently discovered by Prof. Euting at Taimā, clearly belonging 
to the Persian period, say from the sixth to the fourth cen- 
tury B.C. A sure mark of antiquity in this, as well as in the 
Phoenician alphabet, is the undulating or wavy form of the 
letters 72 and sh, as contrasted with the later forms, which 
exhibit a cross-line. In the inscription of Mésha‘, as well as in 
the Assyrian weights, we find W “ and w, which become at a 
later time 4 and HY e. The letter D too in the Moabite 

1 (Cf. the facsimile in the Orzental Series of the Palaeographical Society, Plate 


Ixxxvii. (1882). “The inscription...may be ascribed to the reign of Hezekiah towards 
Mires e700 G.c. : cf. 2 Kings xx. 20; 2 Chron. xxxii. 30.] 
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stele and the oldest Aramean seals has the forms + 7, whereas 
later on it appears as #4 3 3 and the like. A peculiarity of 
the Aramean alphabet is that some of the letters have open 
heads, and thus contrast markedly with the closed heads of 
the Phoenician type. These are :— 


Phoen. Aram. 
4 2 d 
J AA ie 
y O O 


4 A 4 


To this class belong the Egyptian-Aramaic alphabet, the Na- 
bathean (including the Sinaitic inscriptions), and the Syriac 
Estrangéla with all its more modern developments, comprising 
the Mandaitic on the one hand and the Kūfic and Naskhi 
Arabic on the other. The character of the Palmyrene inscrip- 
tions is very interesting, as coming nearest to the Jewish square 
character. 

The alphabet used by the southern Semites, though ulti- 
mately sprung from the same stock as the Phoenician and 
Aramean alphabets, must have been separated from them at 
a very remote time, and have run its course under peculiar 
influences. The oldest inscriptions which we possess, whether 
from North or South Arabia, whether Thamidite (as-Safa)* or 
Himyaritic or Ethiopic, are written, like all other Semitic 
writings, from right to left. Others, probably of later date, are 
written, to use a Greek word, Bovotpodnéor, “as the ox turns in 
ploughing,” that is, like some Greek inscriptions, alternately 
from right to left and left to right. Finally the latter course 


2? [The inscriptions of as-Safa in the volcanic region S.E. of Damascus were first 
observed by Graham in 1857. Ten were published by Wetzstein (Reisebericht, Berl. 
1860) more by De Vogüé in his Syrie Centrale, Inser. Sém. (4° Paris, 1868-77); cf. 
Halévy’s papers in ¥. As. 1877, 81, 82. Other inscriptions in the same character 
have been copied by Doughty and Euting in various parts of northern Arabia, especi- 
ally in the region associated with the name of the ancient race of Thamiid (Oapoudyvot); 
hence the name Thamuditic. Euting’s inscriptions have been deciphered by D. H. 
Müller (Dezkschr. of the Vienna Acad. 1889). Twenty-six characters have been 


determined, and a twenty-seventh probably corresponds to the Arabic AP “A sign 
for Ue probably existed but does not occur in known inscriptions. ”] 
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prevailed, and the Ethiopian, like the Greek, wrote from left to 
right, even as we do at the present day. 

The Semitic alphabet, as framed by the Semites upon an 
Egyptian model, consisted of twenty-two letters, all consonants, 
which were faithfully retained by the Arameans. The Hebrews 
long subsequently added one to this number, by distinguishing 
W into & s% and & s. The Arabs, who tried to distinguish the 
finer shades of sounds in writing, required no less than six 
additional letters; viz. œo ð and „b, as lisping modifications 


of a» » and .b; (46 as a modification of (2; and + and as 


d 
harder forms of ¢ and ç. The order of the Syriac alphabet 
was retained by them in the numerical values of the letters, 
(a as uii oeit pot e> jad asul; but the ordinary 
sequence of the letters was very much altered, chiefly for the 
sake of bringing similar sounds or similar figures into juxta- 
poslin Co SR TTU etc. The Ethiopic alphabet 
has two letters fewer than the Arabic, or twenty-six in all, owing 
to the addition of 4 ¿ and 9 \ 4, which it has in common with 


the Arabic, and of two fs, the one of native origin & jazz, the 
other borrowed from the Greek, T ża, perhaps originally psa. 
The sequence of the letters differs both from the Hebrew and 
Arabic: UAN POW ZIP ATYIANDOHPLIMNAARGS’ T. 
From what I have just said you will see that I do not 
regard the ancient Semitic alphabets as adequately representing 
all the sounds of the Semitic languages. My belief is that the 
finer shades of utterance were disregarded, and that one sign 
was in several cases used to represent two cognate sounds. 
I believe that the lisped dentals of the Arabic, to a b, and the 
letter we: (as distinguished from oal represent sounds of the 
proto-semitic tongue. I also think that the stronger gutturals 


¿ and < as distinguished from z and ¢, belonged to that 


speech ; and that it probably had three sibilants (besides ; z and 
ee viz. sk (W), s (Y), and $ =p, of which last sound I do not 
know the peculiar original nuance. De Lagarde’ and others 
think that it was originally s or &sh, which was gradually 
softened into s% and then into s. 


1 (Lagarde, Symmicta (Goettingen, 1877), p. 113 5g. ] 
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TIIE LETTERS OF THE SEMITIC ACEHABE LANDETE 
CHANGES THEY UNDERGO. 


WE will now proceed to examine the letters of this alphabet 
in detail, and to ascertain, so far as is possible within our present 
narrow limits, what changes they undergo in the different Semitic 
languages, more especially in Arabic, Syriac, and Hebrew; so 
that we may be enabled to compare the words of these lan- 
guages with one another, not by haphazard, but according to 
certain fixed rules. For this purpose it will be best to arrange 
the letters in groups, according to the vocal organs with which 
they are pronounced. 

I. We commence then with the gutturals, which are in 
Syriac and Hebrew four in number, N, M, M, and Y. In Arabic 
and Ethiopic M has two representatives, he and 4, -; whilst 
in Arabic Y has two representatives, ¢ and < Most scholars 


regard the sounds of č and č as a later development in Arabic 


and Ethiopic; but with this view I am not disposed to agree. 
I believe, on the contrary, that these differences of sound existed 
from the earliest times, but that the inventors of the Semitic 
alphabet were not careful to distinguish in writing what seemed 
to them to be merely different shades of the same sound. That 


the Hebrew possessed the sound of ¢ seems certain from the 


fact that the LXX. expresses Y by y (i.e. g#) in several proper 
names; eg. MY, Tata, Fo; moby, Topoppa ; D Zoyopa ' 


and X<nywp, poh Further, Xododroyopop = DT, corres- 
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ponding with an Elamitic Audur-Lagamar (a name formed 
like Kudur-Mabig and Kudur-nahundi or Kudur-nanhundt) ; 
and Taidad for TTY, Genesis iv. 18, where the Massoretic 
text has (probably incorrectly) THY. On the contrary, a 


is indicated in Greek merely by the speritus asper, and even 
more frequently the spzrztus lenis, with a vowel; or in the 
middle and at the end of a word by a vowel alone; as ‘Hi, 


by. ‘EBpaios, AY; Apah, D799; Žvuueov, pya; Papaw, 
mya; Tergové, yada. It is not so easy to prove the exist- 


ence of ¢ as distinct from ¢ in Hebrew, because the Greeks. 


had no precise equivalent for either sound, and expressed them 
by «, y and the soft breathing indifferently. Thus the name 


r GA 


of the river WIM is in one place XaPwpas, pls and in 
another “A@wpas ’ABóppas, etc.]; MN, Biles becomes Xappav 


and Kappaz; MD is transliterated by maoya and dacex, eval 


a“ 


However, the comparison of the cognate languages, particularly 
Arabic and Assyrian, makes it.exceedingly probable that the 
distinction of ¢ and ~ once existed in Hebrew and Aramaic. 


ALL 


Compare ban bind, Js, with ‘Son act wickedly, Ave. be cor- 


rupted, unsound, mad; BM aig, $>, with "An be ashamed, 


G 


bashful, ee bbn profane, desecrate, i Ne Mes. ee 2zi 


Geo 


e 1 
bore, wound, \>°. 


I. Of'these gutturals N is the weakest, indicating nothing 
more than that very slight, almost imperceptible, movement of 
the vocal organs, which the Greeks represent in writing, though 
only at the beginning of a word, by the spiritus lenis. The 
Arabs have a special sign for it, viz. the hamza, s, which they 


1 [For the evidence to a similar effect from the Assyrian see p. 50, z/7a ; also 
Delitzsch, Prolegomena eines neuen hebriisch-aram. Worterbuchs sum A T. (Leipz. 1886) 
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write either with or without |, according to circumstances: 
s 3 > e ° . 

iiss = z. This signis nothing but the ltte ¢ written small, 
& 
to show that the a/zf is to be pronounced somewhat like an re 
which is also indicated by the name “amza, i.e. “compression,” 


viz. of the upper part of the windpipe. In this way the Arabs 


S 
readily distinguish the consonant | from the long vowel | 4, of 


which more hereafter. The only thing resembling the amza in 
the Hebrew system of punctuation is the single point which 
appears in our Bibles in a very few cases, and is treated of in 


our Grammars under the head of Mappīk ; e.g. wW) Gen. xliii. 
26, Ezra viii. 18 ; WIA evel 2 TNS xb Job xxxi 


but in some MSS., e.g. the codex Reuchlin, it is quite common. 
> 


N |, as a consonant, may be found in Arabic and Hebrew 
at the beginning or the end of a syllable, and that either at 


S 


Dee af P Gote 
the beginning, middle or end of a word: csi, als da A 


G G 
(oa Gas Cv. 8 rsr S A 


S s S 


Sem © A SE Hk, aly, or Wea Compare in Hebrew, 


G& 
a 


Vas, TS, ON ; ONY, -bsn TNT; and with Wall such 
cases as N? Prov. xv. 9 Ghee others read 7N’); “DN 
Gen. xlvi. 29; DYN Hosea xiii. 1; DUN Hosea xiv. 1; 
SOEND Po ii. 31.—At the beginning of , syllable in the 
anal of a word, if the preceding consonant have no vowel, 


£ 
\ is apt to be elided in Arabic, and its vowel transferred to the 


G RUZ Ar i 
preceding consonant; e. a at malak becomes Ej malak; 
3 S R er Se 


usps (ANT) becomes E Jhs becomes Jles. Compare 
in Hebrew 2D, but TIND for NINO; aN a for 


Shere 


TAO; Noi for OND, and that for byniy, let. This 


is still more common in Aramaic; e.g. Eito for lols, and 
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with entire disappearance of the N, deo for {){Som.—At the 


s 
end of a syllable in the middle of a word \ is very apt to pass 
into a vowel-letter, and to be brought into conformity with 


ge 2 
the preceding vowel. Thus (wi, ræs becomes ual) Has 


SG 5 


G ~ 
° . : > 
o becomes yo dhid ; eye sul becomes Sy stil. 
S $ RORO 
e i $ . . ° . o 
The usual spelling oswa, Jaw is a compromise in writing 
a G Q 
SE S Sis 


between the ancient and the modern forms (Colo, its ; as 
dy): Hebrew, Syriac, and Assyrian, took nearly the same 
course. An original WNN first became WN rash in Hebrew, 


as in the actual plural DWNT, and then WNS rash. We should 


have expected this form to be written Y)5, but here the spelling 
has lagged behind the pronunciation, and the N remains as a 


S§Ses 


vestige of the original form. So also le Man”, “sheep,” 
Hebrew originally JN¥, then }N¥, and finally JN¥ sav. The 


corresponding Aramaic forms are w, a2), for WN, and [Y, 


me for dhan. In Assyrian I find cited such forms as réshu or 
rishit, seni or siiu — [Initial & is often dropped at the beginning 
of words, when pronounced with a short vowel; e.g. 33M) for 


MIN; IM, pe, for pv] (Heb. INN, TIN); =a] for WIN 
(Assyr. 27s/2) ; bi] = SMX; Zp = mN; lAs = NNN, but 
plur. llasa]; Bi kinsman, from bol, MN. Similarly in vul- 


2 
SS 


a “7 K “ 2 ok 2 
gar Arabic, os for Asi, JS for Ki, a= for a=\. Per contra, 
an initial N with its vowel may be merely prosthetic, to lighten 
the pronunciation of an unpleasant combination of consonants, 


especially in foreign words; eg. YYUS for gho Eo YIT; 


Sinn for bina (Eth. TAA D: Palen, a sol); al, KNiMA; 
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al, laio; heao, OTOYYOS ; ; [Soc0} i TYLA ; Whoo}, 


oTON?) ; Sear arodos.—At the end of a word this weak guttural 


is exceedingly apt to disappear altogether, particularly after 
a diphthong or a long vowel. Hence F yas sau” is vulgarly pro- 


nounced sau = Heb. NY; e shar* is vulgarly pronounced 


C r 


=: shat: compare in Heb. 3, 4, constr. N’A, 4; NOM, with 
suff. IND, In some of these cases, assimilation of the N to 


the le. sound formed the intermediate stage. For example, 


S 
Cai 


$ E ; nabi'™ became first e nabiyun*, and then 2déi, eu 
ne whilst the Hebrew holds fast wI) (though with silent N), 
pl. D'N’), the Aramaic emphatic is NI), Las, with double 


y, for NIJ, Thos. When preceded by a short vowel, the 


consonant alif is Dan vocalised after the loss of its own 
proper vowel; eg. o NoD; X sbn; | a lvo; ie Sp, 


1;0.—In Aramaic indeed N rarely appears as a substantial 
consonant, and in all possible cases throws back its vowel on 
a preceding letter, which is either vowelless or has a very short 


0 2 z n a . che 
vowel; as (lS for so, MiNi, Kie “bs for Nhs, ONY, de 
slo for slol; 2121) for \o]21. In the middle of a word 


it may preserve its consonant power, especially when originally 
7 7 7 7 ? 7 
doubled, as Sis: but at the end of a word forms like a2, (22, 


are very rare. In some cases assimilation takes place, especially 


in the Ettaf‘al of the verb, as so,22] for sozas12], eaa S7] 
for os}2], Similarly 22], ssul; Al, jails 22] 


(from wo). 


1 [Apparently a loanword from the Hebrew, through the Aramaic, in which the 
hamza was already lost: Noldeke, Gesch. des Qorans, p. 13 Guidi, Sede, p- 36; 
Fränkel, Zremdww., p. 232-] 
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N is prone to interchange with m, particularly at the begin- 
ning of a word. Arabic and Pn have frequently N, where 


Hebrew has 9; e.g. Í = Dy ol o) = = 17, 7377; ([but conversely] 


eee 


JI for JN); AGI = ap nee Syriac also 201); Jost, 
Wio = Dap; -NN, A in passives and reflexives = —}V1. 
i > 
In Arabic, especially in the vulgar dialects, | may interchange 


with ,, as od}, for ds, Ki, for JS, widu for wel, wif for 
n - S Pa a 
=i, wia y for po tarwis, “introductory formula,” for 


kee] 


[ord Fase 


ass and the verb Bers “for wl, Very rarely does it inter- 


NA A 


change with * y, as in yasīr for p malyan for We. Parallels 


to this latter permutation in Syriac arc 2S. = AN, Sith 
i = TN. 


2. Mm does not require much remark after what has just 
been said of its interchange with %.—Occasionally it inter- 
changes even in the ancient languages with M, as WA bow down, 


m pm (with M) Thy. Also with }; eg. WJ and Wi) de 


bright, shine, P: wy and las, be ashamed; yn and L153, 
run; Wt and a [perhaps also] }ì3 and {73, whence m3 and 


e On a substitution of M for a primitive initial Y, I shall 


say something when we come to that letter. 


3. Hebrew and Syriac m we ought properly to distinguish, 
according to the Arabic and Assyrian, into ¢ and 7; as wan 


zee ATA 


cut, plough, es, wo; wn be deaf and dumb, EOS, Ue 
—In the Aramean dialects there is a strong inclination to 
weaken its sound to that of m. Only the modern Syriac of 
Urūmiah exhibits the contrary tendency, and uses the rougher 
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sound of ra in all cases, going so far indeed as to harden «4015 
into ho) rākhit. 


In old rebus T tarehe woo with ¢> and ¿ with 


a ee > and it) a ane prs; ith protector, guard, and 


pie. In the modern Arabic of Sn the substitution of z for 4} 


seems to be common, when the ç Ís immediately followed by 


GC - “7.4 


another consonant; as semiht = worn, mahsare = db a30 


r 
A 


mabihsh® = e ea! Le. Hence we may be justified in com- 


Cad 


paring, for example, ay" be hungry, —£ :, desire, covet, with CaN: 
be hungry; YAS dip, dye, ero, with ANT: ; DOM injure, oppress, 
all use, re be firm, strong, brave, with Qa): oppress, an inter- 
mediate link being yon, yon, Oppressor. 

Occasionally too M corresponds to £-sounds; e.g. THY bribe, 


EP Ia: ey search, wpa; TRZ: be short, WP; Teg: 


and Pee: row, odd (as well as odat, Wide, Wide). 


4. Hebrew and Syriac 9 ordinarily represents Arabic ¢ and 


¿; as ty, has, oie ye, “Woe, gow; but Dy, US 


GS Ge 


oh Pidi loa Ss, ae ; ay evening, 923; DIY willows, 


VERS es We [Populus Euphratica]; ay raven, [S308 a 
— Possible relations with "1 (cz) I have already indicated.—It 
is sometimes weakened into &, as in INDD abhorring (Amos 
vi. 8), compared with the ordinary form ayn; and even passed 
over entirely, as in °D prythee, for ‘ya, Syr. akan. on for 


bya. This tendency gains ground to an enormous extent in 


the Aramean dialects, where we find such forms as N33 for 


i 
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NIP, and in the Punic or later Phoenician of Africa, where 
we find “° for “Y* wood, as WY DYMI (inscr. of Tugga), 


confirmed by S. Augustine on Ps. cxxiii—-Of the Aramaic 
substitution of y for Arabic (2, Hebrew ie I shall speak here- 
after. 

It would appear from this short survey of the gutturals, that 
they were exceedingly apt in the younger Semitic dialects to 
be confused with one another, and to disappear altogether. 
In Ethiopic MSS. there is usually no distinction observed between 
U, ch, %, on the one side and ñ, O, on the other; modern Amharic 
pronounces them all as ^ at the beginning of a word, and slurs 
them over in the middie or at the end. Similar is the case of 
the Samaritan. In modern Syriac Ol is very feeble, and © 
scarcely heard at all; and in Mandaitic there is absolutely no dis- 
tinction between N, Y, on the one hand and 7, M, on the other. 
The Talmiid too writes N for Y and M for M in not a few words; 


eg. -N (with following daghesh) for Dy; NIN (not NIN) wood, 
for NIY, Jos, Lie; On for bry, Je spin ; NDIN = Gas neck; 


NIN wzlow, Say, 83 NDIN sieve, lss, rps (cribrum, 
cribellum’); “YVI one another, lr: xnbinp Sieve, UNEEI 
ene It is related that the Babylonian rabbi Haiya was held 
guilty of blasphemy for pronouncing, in Isaiah viii. 17, ‘3M 
with 7 instead of ‘MSN with m (WIS TADAN sv a 
apy" W2)’, In Assyrian there is obviously no difference in 


sound between N M and Y, nor any way of distinguishing them 
from one another in writing; e.g. zu, “god,” isal, “they 
asked,” wetisa’u, “exit”; la’abu, “flame,” ¿r amtu, “sea, daru, 
Piegemiity, aru, “river”; wzeew, “strong, sēru or siru, “seed,” 
ism, “he heard,” zzu, “thunder.” Neither has ç any distinct 


sound or representative, as usãlu, “gazelle,” āribu, “raven.” 


1 [Lagarde, Armenische Studien, p. 65, No. 976; but see also Fränkel, Aram. 
Fremdiww. im Arab. (Leiden 1886), p. 91-] 
Sie. Meg. 24 b.] 


wA 4 
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Mg has likewise sunk to the same level, eg. razz, “loving,” 
rēmu, “grace,” mēru or imiru, “ass,” apti, “I opened,” ma i 
“distant, remote.” But Mè has preserved its sound and is 
represented by a special sign; e.g. PAitu, “sin,” khamilti, “ five,” 
akhu, “brother,” amkhas, “I destroyed,’ “defeated arkhu, 
“month.” In this case the comparison of the Assyrian may 
be important for Hebrew lexicography, as shewing us the dis- 
tinction between Mg and Mz in this language. E.g., as Friedrich 


Delitzsch has pointed out in his little book The Hebrew Lan- 
guage viewed in the Light of Assyrian Research [London 1883], 


mna au. to open, Assyr. ipti, “he opened,” is quite different 
from MNS carving, engraving, Assyr. iptakh, “he carved.” So 
too nb, ne sailor, is in Assyr. malakhu or mallakhu (with ¢), 
and has nothing to do with ae nop “salt.” It is said to be 
a word borrowed from the Aea 


II. Advancing from the gutturals, we next encounter, in 
the order of the organs of speech, the so-called palatals, 3, 5, D- 


These interchange freely with one another in the different dia- 
lects. E.g., in Hebrew itself the radicals }}à and }33; 74D and 


Z Pa CA TA 


93D, also Syriac ae and „200; further M3 and oss; 
mya, Tg and Iso; py almond tree, NW, res ; aip 
truth, lisad, but Mand. Has; nyp archer, Han; pny 
and Mee In Mandaitic the interchange of p with } is very 
ent under the influence of a neighbouring Aoi 4) as 
NONI [garā] = aó summer, and so in the radicals Dn, 02; 
DD, for Dp: pap, pds I8 break off (a branch) = 88) (comp. 
MBP in Joli MEY? IN mine? 32a DY). More rarely 


o AA Z 


does 3 exchange with Ei eg EN, y), WAJ and Gee ma, 
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Arr - rr 


SH, and = be angry; re and dle, outcry ; 3> and 


sre (dial.), row’. 

I. jis hard in Hebrew, Aramaic, Assyrian, and Ethiopic, 
like our g in go, give, get; in Arabic its sound varies, for the 
Syrians pronounce it soft, like g in gem, whereas in Egypt and 


parts of Arabia the hard sound is retained, Joes >). The 


Hebrew and Aramean, however, modified its sound, when im- 
mediately preceded by a vowel (however slight), into one much 
resembling that of the Greek y between two strong vowels, 
as aya0os, or the Arabic c . Indeed, when writing Arabic with 
Hebrew letters, the Jews generally use § to represent < Modern 


Syriac gives unaspirated muhe sound of dy or 7 in a few roots, 
such as Og ntu or Janu C0) “steal, carry off” ; Hoag 
dytimla or jiimla, “camel.” In a very few cases the Arabic 
soft g has been still further softened into Boe e.g., in Egypt the 
word wshsh, “face,” apparently = ee Similarly the old 


grammarian al-G’awaliki mentions Mid asa faulty pronunciation 


SP 
wt G&G 


of psu, “it chews the cud”.” 


J is also hard in Hebrew, Aramaic, Assyrian, Arabic 


“ L L 


and Ethiopic, like our-£, as 3M3, hd, WAS. The Hebrew 


and Aramaic modify its sound, atte: a E into one closely 


resembling that of the Arabic 7, as IAD’, sola (but Arabic 


Sox). Hence, when a Jew writes Arabic with Hebrew letters, 


he uses § for Hoty modern Syriac unaspirated #5 is said to 
have the sound of ¢ or ch, eg., JaNS tyalba or chalba ; laS% 
maltya or malcha ; jas tyappa or chappa—In modern Arabic 


1 [These last seem to be loan-words, Fränkel, p. 227.] 
2 [Livre des locutions vicieuses, p. 145, in Morgenl. Forschungen, Leipz. 1875. ] 


A? 
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ws is also softened dialectically into a sound like that of zs or 
ts, sometimes of dj or $; as sls thatib or at, wie hagim, 
elf gamil—tIn some Amharic words the old Ethiopic Æ has been 


aia kh, and finally becomes 4, e.g. kona, “to become,” for 


S 


kona, S; hilt, “all,” for kweli, is Perhaps this may help 
us to connect such a form as Ar. Li, zy@, with Eth. nfs ka. 


5 

3. D in the older dialects is a Æ pronounced far back in 
the mouth, or rather, deep in the throat. In our English alpha- 
bet its lineal representative is g. In some Arabic dialects it 


takes the sound of ds% or dz, sometimes of ch or ¢; eg. ds ashiblé 


or dziblé, ys dsarib, Jaše ‘adgil, wt C@ id, aa Se sirta. But 


its ordinary sound, on on Arabia and Africa, is that of a 
hard g. This too is common in the modern forms of Ethiopic, 
whence Magdala for Makdala, PPLA: , tagdbbala for takdbbala. 
In parts of Syria and Egypt, on the other hand, as well as in 


Amharic, p is apt to be somvenied into N\. A Syrian Christian 


says ult, aul, for Ss, Ja ; and a native of Shoa pronounces 
ta dbbala instead of tagdbbala or takabbala. The Egyptian rail- 
way station Zagazig is written (4, ;l3; Zakāzīķ, pronounced 
either Zagdsig or Za'azt’; the word Aora ish becomes 


7. 


hai 


III. We next come to the dentals 3, M, t, which are 
common to all the old languages: e.g. 


S 


Cos, Pf: Ass. dubbu, 33 15), 

>» o 
i AL: Ass. zdu (power) E t 1; 
csi, tht: nnn, w 


Rec vin, La.2, 
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ara) 


Bi, Ass. atānu, NS, oA 


je mà: bp, i. 


Ci. MOD: DyY, SaS; 
2 T 
$ 2 o 
cbs, EDA: Ass. Nei, NOM, tho. 


imeemese and O interchange freely, as byp, bo. but 


Osea): 3 nyp and ed: burp and läsa; E ls, 
and AYA, rarely MYO; HON, She, ciba, and ann. In 
modern Syriac WZ for A52. ‘4 often ere nanaee with M, as 
in the Hebrew radicals Wand WI, Arabic 6 and 03 ae 


S 


and e: in Mandaitic NSOND, “shoulder,” for L543, AnD, 
ac NP TY, “silence,” lods; and even IN, as well as 
ANN, oho. More rarely does J interchange with 9, as Tq 


and tad. TOS, ie and Wor or La, Mand. NDONDN; 
aN, “height, mountain,” Sam. sav, Eth. 2fC:; pry, 


05), Ge and Ga, MN*P:: Of a possible interchange of M 
with ‘J, Í shall have something to say when we come to speak 


of the persons of the perfect in the verb. As another instance 
I may mention the substitution of Æ for ¢ in some modern 


Syriac forms of the verb 121, “to come,” e.g., particip. lò and 


l2] (tyza, ttya), for 12) and 1:2); imper. ld (tyā) for [ey (2). 

Of these three letters "J and Fi undergo a slight modification 
in Hebrew and Aramaic, when immediately preceded by a 
vowel. In this position they reccive a sound nearly approxi- 
mating to ¢# in that and ¢hink respectively, whence the Jews 
in writing Arabic use 4 for 4 and f for w,. Eg. pa, pam : 
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YR, AWM. The fate of such aspirated letters is usually to 


disappear gradually, especially when they stand between two 
vowels or at the end of a word. Final ď is almost lost to the 
ear in a Spanish word like ciudad, whilst in the Italian czveta 
it is gone even to the eye. So in French there is no trace of 
a d in épée, but the comparison of the Spanish espada and Italian 
spada reveals at once the history of the word. Similarly in the 
Semitic languages the final J of the feminine gender in the 


Gerr 


noun and verb disappeared. The Arabic wis became in 


Hebrew mbup ; the Ethiopic 74: gannat, was written in Arabic 
Sg- i 


i gannat, and vulgarly pronounced first gannat, then gannah, 
and finally ganna, janna, exactly the Hebrew mA, Syriac Ly. 
This has gone much farther in the Aramaic dialects than in 
Arabic and Hebrew. Eg in Syriac, aa\o for Laa\to, map: 
253 for Aas ; E; ba, oO, liso, for JT NJ, NIT N7, 
MI ND, NIT ND; lial for NIT ‘N. In the Talmud; Seen 
NT for mn (with the a loss of the final , as in ‘2 for 
NB, 120 for PPN), fem. NT for NIM; 'ND for PYT ND; and the 
like. In modern Syriac this aspirated ¢ and d disappear regu- 
larly between two vowels: Joaa\so for [ZaaXd% ; Lado for 
Mado ; SsūüSãWŐ Ë (\Zacodco) for susawathe (old Syr. |2acndc), 
TAY “H@z, 30, for ES «aa? dizi, “ mine,” not for aaay, 
as in old Syriac, but for the Talmūdic "3 (from a) hs 
(vane) “ I know him,” for OLS, (os Ly Si); loans Y“ igno- 
rance,” for {2o14,. w Hence the fem. pron. bon (old SVE 1309) 


becomes first lal, and finally 1, with which compare the Tal- 
midic NM above. I should remark that where T and J} are 


retained in modern Syriac of Urumiah, their sound is hard, and 


——— 
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very little difference is perceptible between them, particularly 
at the end of words. For instance, the particle dz¢, which forms 


the future tense (2,2 As) is a contraction for 9 ea but 
usually written AS. the imperative of ae “to do,” is written 
and pronounced les vut, for 202s, oer a) O1LsO 1S ae 
nounced ‘nearly as mznunzt ishd; the old Syriac (i803 Oles iS 
pronounced and actually written E Aes —Lastly, I may 


mention that the hard T and 2 of the ancient Ethiopic are 
changed in Amharic, in certain cases [where y or z follows], into 
aomemeananay or 7; eg., in the 3rd pers. sing. fem. perf. of the 
verb zabarach “she was” (for 4NF; xabarat “she sat,’ compare 
Spanish ser, for seer, sedere); 7 for AB: éd “hand,” walla for 


DAL: alindar “ father.” 
Thus far I have spoken chiefly of the pure 7, M %, which 


remain unchanged in all the old Semitic languages, and undergo 
comparatively slight alterations in the modern dialects, such 
changes depending mainly upon the aspiration of these letters 
in the older forms. Now, however, I must touch upon another 
set of modified dentals, which undergo in the old languages 
themselves a regular series of permutations. 


Besides the simple dentals cs £ od, bz, the old Arabic 
possesses a series of aspirated or lisped dentals, wth, à dh, 
b z4. These formed, I have no doubt, part of the protosemitic 


stock of sounds, which has been preserved in Arabic alone. In 


the other Semitic languages they underwent various modifica- 
tions. 


The Arameans, as a rule, dropped the difficult lisped sound 


altogether, and fell back upon the simple dental; e.g. rs break, 


ol on plough, OR a: D); a E e ad; 


pes: Ay The other Semites took a different course, modifying 


the lisped letter imto a sibilant. In Phoenician and Hebrew 
a 
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eS became 57, in Ethiopic and Assyrian m sere yg “iy, 


asf 


Were ss sar; E Dp, APA: (Zang up), Ass. iskul (hang up, 


weigh); ay garlic, DY, WAP: Ass. simu, >, BM, hg: ; 

a ADL: (abundant crop). Similarly 4 became in all these 

languages 2; e.g. ae: Mat, HNA: Ass. sëbu (for zibh); ae 
: ere 

JIN, AHS: Ass. suu; Sa}, TIN, AGH: Finally, b appears in 


G/L o 


the other languages as ¥,5; eg. delb, mindy, ZANDT: Ass. 


S 


salma, “dark”; ob, by, ZAAT: Ass. s/u and salalu; pe) 


Aff 


REC: MEY, Ass, supri; $j, DJ ace Of course, as every 
rule las its exceptions, these series are occasionally liable to 
disturbances. For instance OLR cucumber, APT: DNVP, 
Ass. isst, ought by rule to be in Memes NMP; but the scene 
form is VDP, 125, the proximity of D having hardened the ź 


Of the Aramaic dialects some have advanced to the Hebrew 
stage, at least in sporadic instances. In the great inscription of 
Taima, for example, we find *} for "7, {7 and its fem. NT for {4 
and N3; and the same forms occur in the Egyptian Aramaic 
inscriptions and papyri. In Mandaitic there are not only pro- 
nominal and adverbial forms of this kind, as PINT, fem. NINA 


(but WINN ¢hzs zs, and occasionally NINT); JSPR = yəm 
then ; PPNA, as well as PTPNA, how? but also a few other words, 
as NINI or NID", wale, NANT or NI, offering (but NINT 
offerer, SMAI altar), NJD beard, and very strangely Nop as 
well as NOD, palm tree, and NB} as well as ND, blood. 


1 (Of the two forms of s which are distinguished in Assyrian writing, though they 
seem to have ultimately come to be pronounced alike, the one which corresponds to 


Wy = W is that which Schrader and Delitzsch represent by s, while Sayce and other 
English scholars render it by simple s. See below, p. 58.] 
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Among the modern dialects the Arabic alone calls for notice. 
Generally speaking, it has adopted the same course as the old 
Aramaic, i.e. it retrogrades k changing the lisped into the 


Gos D z 


simple dental; eg. j, 407, “ is ketir, opel tinén, eai 


“beggar.” More Bey it advances the ¢ to a sibilant, s, as 


a 


sibit = 43, bahis = nent as dispute), chabbds = gsus 
(scoundrel). The word cone in the sense of narrative, story, 


is pronounced in Egypt adit, but in the sense of “religious 
tradition,” Zadis. Even in ancient Arabic we occasionally find 


ALA 447 “ a“ a 


¢ for th, as in i = i, i repent) = OL return. Similarly 


lisped § seems to become in modern Arabic either d or z; 
$e Gore S -$ 
eg. dib = sd, dahab= oad, adin = \0\, hidb and kizb 


7 
SOG Se S OF 


= 0 265 ue dN, sekr = $ (recitation), camo = jo. In 
Pa 2 


SoU + 
like manner b is pronounced either g (4) or z, e.g. ‘adm = pac: 


z 


rO a Gos Ste “77 


dli = Jė, dalna = iab, suim = a tn — = 1%, sahar = , Pa 


hifa = Sain . 


D ie sibilants next engage our attention, viz. h D: Y 
(YW, &), and Y. 


I. Pure z? runs through all the Semitic languages, as ey 


Si 


2 w On 
YU, Wl, Ass. eéru or zir, “seed”; jc, OHH: TY, os, Ass. 
2g, “strong, But Eth. H, Heb. 7, and Ass. z, often corres- 


S © 
pond, as we have seen above, to Arab. » and Aram. 9; as 32, 


a“ 


W, stbu, HAN: Zyeena, lal, 


: é : 0 
1 [In this sense and form the word is a loanword from the Aramaic DL, 
see Frankel, Lehnww. p. 83.] 


2 [The distinctive sound of 4 is preserved in some parts of the 1ijaz.] 
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Not unfrequently i si Soe with Y and D: a V2 


cI 7 yy 


DD, OY; YI, EH: Soe, Diy, loa 5s, ows, Y), S 


Gere Gere 


and a, vulg. Arabic s*charyar and sughaiyar (28) hee) 


2. The Aramaic possesses two s-sounds, Œ s and ~» sf, to 
which correspond Arabic w $ and | i sz, Ethiopic ñ and W, 
which latter are, however, confounded in modern times. The 
Hebrew has also D =, but splits ~» into w sh and Ù s, the 
latter of which approximates to D, and is often confounded with 


it; eg. YD and DYD; WBN and DBI; mo’. for MID 
in Eccl. i. 17. Hence, by a fences confu i of sounds, the 


Ephraimite nbap for nonw (intermediate stage, nbat). 


The Assyrian appears also to have had two s-sounds, though 
Assyriologists seem to differ on the question of their pronuncia- 
tion. Haupt, for example, evidently distinguishes between'an 
Assyrian s = Hebrew w and an Assyrian s% = Hebrew ue but 
holds that these were gradually confounded, as in Ethiopic, 
so that both came to be s. As for the Assyrian sound cor- 
responding to the Hebrew D, Haupt holds that it was s%. On 
the contrary, Schrader and others seem to maintain that the 
Hebrew D is in Assyrian s, and that the other letter is sf, s. 
See Schrader’s article in the Monatsberichte der Berliner Aka- 
demie, 5 March 1877; Hommel, Zwei Fagdinschriften Asur- 
banibal’s, 1879; and Haupt’s “Beiträge zur assyrischen Lautlehre” 
in the Nachrichten der konigl. Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften zu 
Gottingen, 25 April, 1883, especially p. 107, note 2’ 


1 [In Schrader’s system of transcription s is the Assyrian consonant that corresponds 
etymologically to Hebrew D and š that which corresponds to Hebrew &. Similarly 


Delitzsch, Ass. Gr. p. 106, recognises an Assyrian s=Hebrew D and an § which 
etymologically considered is of threefold nature, viz. oie (w; eee CEF 


S wy In many English books on the other hand, e.g. in those of Sayce, 
Schrader’s $ is written s, while his s is & Prof. Wright abstains, it will be observed, 
from expressing any opinion of his own on the controverted question of the pronuncia- 
tion of the sibiiants, and his MS. presents variations which shew that he had not come 
to a final decision as to the best way of transcribing them. See above, p. 13, l. 19 
where s in sarap is the consonant which Schrader and Delitzsch represent by 5, and 
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re Tee 12: 33D 


+o] ys Arg: “DN 


but there are exceptions [perhaps merely graphical], as 


lAo DD [for MEY] but Fis. Fis. 
Hebrew &, as a general rule, corresponds to Arabic > and 


vice versa, Arabic ‚w corresponds to Hebrew W. The Aramaic 
follows the Hebrew, writing of course 0 for W. E.g. 


(1) yay MOD ka 
aly olo oi ULN: Assyr. szbu (grey-haired) 


T 


D 0 n vy Go eee 


bxniy (sano Ne »»  sumelu (-ili) 


TY lm - y 

wy los e „ © rsu, ersu 
@ my las a 

MIY oas a ich : 

ye ude kif: 

pi leas 


similarly p. 56, 1. 2 sqq, whereas on p. 14, l. 23 5 is used in Schrader’s sense. 
Elsewhere he writes s with s above it, but on the whole he seems finally to have 
inclined to use s in Schrader’s sense whenever it was desirable to indicate a distinction 
between the two forms of the sibilant. For the sake of uniformity this mode of 
transcription will be adopted in the following pages, without reference to variations in 
the Ms., which would doubtless have been removed had Prof. Wright lived to see 
his work through the press. ] 
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ila Has oe Añ: Assyr. sanu 
WNS ven wan) ap CAN: OSU, rīsu 


These rules are not, however, invariably observed. E.g. 
, y Pe ee 
oy 0X0 but [as a loanword] ure {not csi) 
wow NARS but cals (not: ee: except in some modern 
dialects), Asen Samsu. 
There is another Hebrew &, which corresponds to an Ara- 
maic Ż, Arabic œs, Ethiopic ñ, Assyrian s [3], of which I gave 
some examples above. Add: 


Lew ; ie Dy salgu 
lin G P h 
Less oe van che TE waddis 


w and &, as well as D, may occasionaliy interchange with 
y eg. prey, Eth. Wah: or AUh?e:, Pry ; von, laan, 
Eth. pA; (womb), Talm. NYDN and NY (fat of the intes- 


tines), Mand. NYDN; y, ms, cle ROO: ; DD), loso, 
D w is frequently changed into ¥ „> under the influence of 


a following , and in Arabic of a + ¢ 4 or j; as pees isles 


Or Q 


Wie (“young camel,” “tent pole”), sä; especially in foreign 
words with sź, as NDDDN or NODYN. 

Very curious is the change in Assyrian of s into Z before 
a dental; e.g. altur or aStur (WOW), maSstitu or maltitu (drink, 
Nw), khamisti or khamilti (five, wn), lubustu or lubultu (dress, 
wab). It appears, however, to be thoroughly well established. 


Lastly, it would seem that an initial s may in certain cases 
interchange with 7 4, and later with N. This is most obvious in 
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the verbal form Was, Heb. ypm Ar. deil, Aram. Uso}, 


and in the pronouns of the 3rd pers., Ass. sz, f. $i, pl. Sunu, 
f. Sina; in the suffix forms sz, Sa, pl. Sunu, Sina. The Himya- 
ritic offers us a suffix form WY, pl. DY, as well as \M, pl. YOM. 
The other Semitic languages have all the %-form, except the 
modern Mehri, which has, according to von Maltzan’, masc. “e, 
E a 1. sé; as suffixes He, f. es, pl. Aum, f. senu. Such 


1 L L a“ a“ f 


cases as flu, qa Esha, are very rare, and may either De 
accidental or capable of some other explanation. 
3. We have already seen that y may be weakened into the 


other sibilants Y&, D, 3; and we have also shown that it corres- 
ponds in Ethiopic, Phoenician, Hebrew, and Assyrian, to the 


Arabic b, which is represented in Aramaic by 9, «$. One or 
two additional examples may not be superfluous. 


2Y, Assyr. sabitu, ae fas 

pny ye org 
grate (Is. 33. a : 

[ys L a a3 20) } ot Q()4s = 

JY loa travel load carry. 


I now remark that if in Hebrew may correspond 
(a) To Arabic (2, Ethiopic R, Assyrian s, Aramaic 45 as 
TS dhe isüd 


57C 


Yass a) ARNOT: sumbu (for 


subbu = subu) 


Ss 
Ika, 
mya Je MA: As 


A LBA 


283) cea De] 

(6) To Arabic (3, Ethiopic O, Assyrian s, Aramaic 8; as 
“me is Ot: is 
Ws OAC : {Sos 


1 (ZDMG., vol. xxv. (1871) p. 200 sq.] 
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py ab as 
ane Leis 

pa y% 
ysa A | ta 
N3’ Dan: ust (“he escaped ”) lsa 
part. asu E 

msy os (“satisfied”) 1s3 
yN Si trsitu (ér-) 13] 


If another y follows in the word, then this Aramaic Y is 
commonly weakened into N; e.g. 


yoy a stlu (for xyd KEN 


Sallu, silu) 


Dyas na 2 re NYDN (NƏN) Isa] 
De yy L 


5 C 0 y 
EE tasi 


a“ 


YT gate omy sel 
yy ee Assyr. 252 YN 


a“ 


There are however some exceptions to this rule; e.g. 
TS Aa OMe: poe 
ya) at ZCA: “to be scattered, flee” Ean 

(with A, not 8) 
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p 7 
ys) cS 
LOA vi 
we = 
pans cs 
S CF 0 Y 
Eye Assyr. siru [ES 
1IL y 
a aaa 7 y 
yon uaa Wa and 4502 
ALA 0p p ` 
Eol, laias 
s with Ue, not 5 2 
~ “sor po 9 


In such cases some of the younger dialects seem to be, as it 
were, faintly conscious of their loss, and strive to make good 
the defect in different ways. Sometimes a p, or the combination 


pN, takes the place of the Y; as in NPN for NYTN (Jerem. x. 
11), Mand. NIPN for NIY, NTONPN for NAY. Occasionally 


Sac 


the same thing happens in the case of a simple Y, as “BY, às, 
1-28, Mand. NBN, but also NBNPN, and even NUBNIN. 


ALLL 


At other times a ] appears upon the scene; e.g. „heo “to press, 


auez DE oppressed, instead orae eee, Syrian et 
Talm. THA, for a29]. This last word, owing to the difficulty 


of its utterance, undergoes some curious modifications. The 
regular Aramaic form is found in Talmudic and Mandaitic, viz. 


THN (not Afel), MANY, “I laughed”; but also M (F), 


and even SIT Something similar occurs in Syriac with the 


p y 3 0 
word las], oies, whence are formed the secondary radicals 


r 


o y 
AN and QAS. 


1 [This example is however disputed by G. Hoffmann, ZDA7G., xxxii. 762.] 
2 [See however Fränkel, /remdz7w., p. 183.] 
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Before going further let us examine by the light of these 
permutations the Hebrew radical 55$. You will find that it 
represents no less than four different radicals in Arabic and 
Ethiopic. 


(1) “DX “whistle, twitter,” ra whence 


o Ow 


“IBY, l-2; DOS pte ee Ass, zssiir (for 7spir). 


(2) SY “turn, return, twine, twist,” i 622: whence 
MVYDX “turn, crown or garland.” 


ee rd 


(3) “BY “leap, spring,” .26, whence 
TBE “he goat” BY, Lag, 
(4) “5Y, pe, whence 


G L o 


may Snail pa ZEL: Ass. supru, lag. 
Perhaps we may add in Aramaic, by interchange of ¥ and y, 
(5) NTS, 12s, “dawn” = NY from radical “EY, 


V. The labials 3 4 and 5/ interchange frea with one 
another; as also 30 and 7z. 


foo and 7: bmg, tho, Ass. paretllu, Ar. 3 jè Jetter, 
forceps”. A 


ib 


mya, beds , lisaa 
rps, Ways, ca 


po y 


ney, lel 
xe, M 
Particularly when the letter ¢ M follows; as lAa oe Vay, 


1 [This last according to Guidi, Sede, p. 18, Frankel, p. 153, is a loanword from 
the Aramaic. ] 
2 [Loanword from the Aramaic according to Frankel, p. 153.] 
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S 


oy, niich”; Aass for lAo ; lda? for Laag; an 
when a vowel intervenes, as Mand. MS for N3, ssn for 
xdang, 


A A A 


2. band m: JMS, y5 
E puck tein M LS. 


T: 


The Arab grammarians mention such cases as ¿Q for ¿&, 
Ennn for Eo L; and the like. In Himyaritic J stands 
oO who, and }2 for 19, from. 

A slight aspiration of 3 6 and 5 modifies these sounds 
into vand f. Hebrew and Aramaic have both sounds, the latter 
after a vowel, and indicate the difference merely by points. 
Arabic and Ethiopic have only 4 and f; Assyrian only 4 and /. 
The sound of # is one of extreme difficulty to an Arab. The — 
Ethiopic A @ and T 2 (or ps) are in native words usually modi- 
fications of an original 4, sometimes of an f. 


(x) 753, 133°; las, jaa; 
SS So Nines enn.: 
(2) mI, TIE! 


S sds; GLP? BER: 
In modern Syriac, I may remark, f is generally hardened 
into 2, as EN malpand for Hass. The modern Ethiopic 


dialects, on the contrary, such as Tigriña and Amharic, possess 
the aspirated 4, or v. 
In Assyrian an original 7z passes into aspirated 0, or v, as 
in argamanu or argavanu, “purple,” Heb. 3N, Aram. PMN; 
Tria TOLIR 
Surmēnu or survenu, ‘a sort of cypress,” Aram. NIDVY, SIA, 
e Gael z T S 
G 


a“ 
modern Arabic EE arakh-samnu (samnu), “eighth month,” 
a“ 


1 [The Arabic is a loanword, Fränkel p. 151.] 


W Ia 5 
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or savuu (savnu), Heb. Nw. These two letters, #z and v, 
are not distinguished from each other in Assyrian writing. 


The aspirated 6 and ż, that is to say v and f, are liable to 
undergo a further change, viz. into w (O, ,). Examples of this 
are comparatively rare in the older dialects ; Cie 1232 Boa, 


G 2a 


o for 1333; 10303, Laie, NIN, for NID. PFW: 


bp, ce but Hiph. dso], yin. In some of the modern 
dialects, on the contrary, this change is common. We find it, 
for instance, in Amharic, e.g. IO: saw, “man,” for MA: sabe’; 
INZ: navára and TZ: nora (for navra, naura). But especially 


is it common in modern Syriac, where aspirated 6 is constantly 


treated as = 0, w, and often wholly disappears; e.g. Lray sônā, 
ime”; ly gord, “husband”; lao» diúshā, “honey”; [ral 
tind, “straw”; tos for Loos, khila, “debt”; Lans for 


o ` l ` A 
laoa», chia, “darkness”; Cas for 002-9, shik, “Vet alone, 
“pardon.” The same remarks apply to f, in the few cases in 


which it is not hardened into >; e.g. lsa nosha, for (was; 
|A.2203 rishtd, “winnowing shovel,” for 123. 


A curious ee in Arabic is that of ww» z% into f; eg. 
ne) S Fe S of 


7 ethene ed a “garlic,” os cp, “interstice” (between the 


S Cr. SCA GCA 


crosshandles of a bucket), OE en, p% “ stuttering, stam- 


S A S wi 5 o 


mering”; los. ola, “a cloth used as a strainer’ "5 gle, pile, 


Gio FF Obes 
É calamity”; gre and jẹko, “sweet sap ” or “gum” issuing 
SG 2 Hae 


from certain plants; Gor, Usae, “a tomb” (connected with 


w “a stook”). Compare the substitution of f in Russian for 
the Greek 0; e.g. Feodor for Theodore, Afinui for Athens, etc. 
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VI. The liquids 5, Beam, and the letter (5, interchange freely. 
(1) D with J, and vice versa: pind eRe Me osm ae mw and 


maw); T), Aramaic 7) and a Nib and loons; Talmud. 
Dp) for Bp, NOTI for NBN, WT for JO, aS 
(2) D with 4, and vice versa: TININ, 1l$o5], T 


Tw, nowy, oR Ethiopic plur. ATAA :, AN» 


(for JAN a»); Mand. STYS4NN for }pssoNZ, and NIDNI for 
Hie.d; Brv5n, Mand. NYDNN, but Aram. NYM, |4 

(3) 3 with 9, and vice vers: MJ and Guel; yo and 
eas ; mt and 5.19) 


ae 


(4) A with J; as ae tribulum (threshing-machine), TI a 
(Syriac he “axe”); Yamn and sdivina. Especially at the 


end of words; eg. (3, nna, Arab. phet D303, poten) > 


loa; ws, pao OX, “ evel wi. So in the pronouns, pl 


5 Aram. Ta =) 


plural terminations of the noun, Arab. Vy, o> 


oa in the dual, Arab. mies ont Aram. yr ee: 


Heb. DY. Í 
Final 5 and | are apt to fall away :— 


(1) In the construct state of nouns dual and plural. 


(2) In the absolute plural of nouns, not only in Talmudic, 
Mandaitic, and modern Syriac, but also in Assyrian, where we 
have such plurals as zalk? “kings,” zz “gods,” pagri “bodics”” 


1 [But see Fourn. of Phil. xiv. 115.] 
2 [Probably from a Persian word zidīna; Nöld. in G. G. 4. 1884, p. 1022.] 
3 [Or also, according to Haupt and Delitzsch, malké etc.] 


5—2 
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In Hebrew a few cases may perhaps be found, both in the 
plural and dual, but they are doubtful. 


(3) In the 2nd and 3rd pers. plural imperfect masc. and 


~ vor 7U o 


fem. of the verb; e.g. Arab. AE o Heb. ponp. 
mbp (M) (Ti); Syr. Aa Doel but in vulgar Arabic, and 
more commonly in Hebrew, liis, DYD; and in Ethiopic, 


Loti: LPTA:: So also in Assyrian we find the termination 
anu or 7172, as well as the shorter #. 


(4) In various other instances. For example, D in the 2nd 
pers. plural perf. of the verb; ADP compared with on>up, 


vw Gyy 


vulg. Arab. JG for e Again, Talmud. ‘XP or ND, 
for D'ND; P) or Yp, A P'A, for DDI DPN; "WD for 
oD (20,8, DYT, Mand. BNI and N73%%).—} in such 
Hebrew words as ÑT) and }53p; Mow and by for pow, 
nova, as proved by the adjectives sow : so; etc. Much more 
frequently in the later dialects; as Talm. *3 for }*3, $3 for "5m, 
So; CNT and OND for [MINA and PINE; Mand. jD'YNT for 
nab PINT; Sime for PAINON; TITTI for ID 


(m5 Oroa). 
Initial 7, when AA with the shortest vowel, is liable 
to be dropped in Hebrew and Aramaic, particularly in the 


imperative of verbs 73 ((Đ, wa, 202), of which more here- 
after. Initial 72 too, according to some scholars, is occasionally 
rejected in Hebrew, in the participle Pu“al, np», aby; whence 
we can explain the modern Syriac form T hojas as standing 


for => wi oaan. 


Lastly, medial 5, 3, 9 are eia apt to be assimilated 
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to a following letter; and conversely J} and “ are frequently 
employed, especially in the younger dialects, for the purpose 
of dissimilating the component elements of a double consonant. 


(1) Assimilation: in verbs 7’; further, jANao (VANaNo), 
Sas (dads), Weng (ede cp. Saba and baby), 
VSorey nbin Rey ma; 793, 19, for 9393; 
MBN for MBN; DDS for DDIN; AD for (MIB; IAN for 
IMI; Ia. inan, Wag, Way 14312 (212 and 
122), Forms like YN (rare pl. DWN, gen. DWJN), [ANews, 
Demy are easily explained, the long vowel being merely a 
compensation for the lost doubling. 

(2) Dissimilation: ot “ina, slic: YI, PII, for 
YR, YW; TW for AID (tribute); Mand. DN, NIMD, for 
ONTO, NTB; Mand. NNOWD, pl wD, for AL, M&S 
(interm. 1AS1%); pig and PIII, Wdcnko3?; NDI, NDI, 


1:0 


Cr 
e 


0 ` 
h-an, eS 


VII. The weak letters *y and jw would easily furnish me 
with material for more than one lecture, if I entered into a 
minute account of all their changes and vicissitudes. At present, 
however, I intend to dwell only upon a few points of primary 
importance. 


Initial * y runs through all the dialects, though in compa- 
ratively few words; e.g. 


wy Pri: wo BAT 22. 


— L 


ea dP Nb foo 


Gi De 
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More usually an initial zw in Arabic and Ethiopic has been 
changed into y in Hebrew and Aramaic. The priority of the 
w is proved by its reappearance in various derived forms of 
the verb and noun, as we shall see hereafter. 


a, One: o SS 


a ON: eat ean eee Ole and QoL 


O1C: 2° legge 
The original initial w rarely appears in Hebrew and Aramaic, 
as =b) or 5) (if correct); [post-Biblical] T, mia Uo, 1-80, 
1350 [Foodov]; and in some cases where it has been protected by a 
preceding consonant, as in the Hithpa“¢l forms FINN, PANN, 
main. 


The fate of the initial * in Aramaic is worthy of further 
notice. In Biblical Aramaic and some other dialects we find 9, as 


To am’, In Syriac this letter is vocalised and becomes 7, 
Ben in older times ‘N, more recently * only, as le a 
(whence iel: l-2) Modern Syriac, however, simply drops the 
initial *; as [ENN tiwd, “sitting” ; tar “they burm a 
Mandaitic follows the ancient Syriac in the Pé‘al form of the 
verb and similar cases; as Dy =2La, many =ASA.. By or 
ny = Aa, NINY = kan but drops the *’ in the Ethpe‘él, as 
pany = om2), TORY = S22). 


rw 


In Assyrian the initial * of Hebrew and Aramaic is displaced, 
we are told, by N. We find, for example, amu, “day”; idu, 


1 [ y in Mandaitic is a mere vowel-letter and represents initial e or 2.] 
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CETE. AE aver, “mouth,” MT, bu, OCh: ; dsib “he 
dwells, dwelling,” SN, sū, “going out,” NY$, Ĝlidtu, Ålittu, 
“bearing,” nibh, šala; akru, “costly,” Ter Nor is this dislike 
of the sound of initial y or w confined to Assyrian. Even the 


> 3 
Arabs were prone to change initial s zz and s wz into \ °w and 


{’z; and the combination wawā is always modified at the be- 
2 ; G w$ 


ginning of a word into ’awā. So in the Koran we find | sé) 


a“ 


G rwo : S Sy s 


for 5,3 further, oll for alsa, “cushion”; cll for chy: 
a ` 5 a 


& A 


“belt”; Ei for oly,, plural of ékol, “connecting link, proxi 


-5 “7 Mice ra 
mate cause”; 4|,) for slas plural of a3\,, whether in the sense 


of “guard” or of “ounce.” Hence-we see at once the connexion, 


“2 


WE 


on the one hand, between z , “to date,” and Eth. OCA: “ month”; 
Dixy “joint,” and dhos, where the w is original; and, on the 


other hand, between 25 and DN, “lcam; yin and TN, 


“be long,” where the N claims the priority. 

Of the disappearance of initial w in some verbal and nominal 
forms, I shall treat hereafter, when we come to the verbs "5 in 
the Hebrew Grammar. 

Medial w and y are chiefly liable to change under the in- 
fluence of a preceding and following vowel, which lead to their 
vocalisation, and in some cases to their entire disappearance. 
oe 


Pett. el BO: D/P sao for kawama, 
UA: ny sam for sayama ; 


Imperf. oe PRMD: Di” Soas for yakwumu, 
PAD: py SQ for yasyimu. 
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Compare also oe nd, Aao, for mawita; and A. for 
tawula, with W3 and IN, for WI and IN. Uncontracted 


examples are, however, to be found; as Je “be blind of one eye,” 


A r , 


J onin is “have a slender waist,” Y\a, 71M, MN, 105, 


3a.» ; and the contraction does not take place when the 3rd radical 
is likewise a z or y, as css, MT, 493; mg los; etc. 


Medial w passes into y chiefly under the influence of an 
Dee .° ° 
accompanying 7, as Laž. |ASoxo, “resurrection” (where the 


a“ 
Serer 


Arabic z has become a mere shévé in Syriac), for delas. Instances 
like mT, Aram. NN, joo, Arab. Qs 4d are rare. In the Hebrew 


Pi“él and Aramaic Pa‘“él the change is more frequent; as 


n oi a Y ny 
DD, IN, 2020, Qa, O42; but examples to the contrary 
are not wanting, as WY, “surround,” WY, DIY, 202, 2, 201, 


veal, ol. As the original form is the Arabic Lawwama, the 
change perhaps began with the 2nd w, which passed into y, 
kawyama; this worked upon the preceding w, so as to cause 
assimilation, kayyama; and hence arose the Aramaic form 
kayyem, and finally the Hebrew &zyyém, as we shall afterwards 
see in more detail. 

Final w, when it appears at all as a consonant, is generally 
found in the shape of y; e.g. in Hebrew ‘5 À, jejo m cover 
them.” Its retention in such forms as De, TE w is rare; 


Zaa 


for even the Arabic, which tolerates „L>, requires eS and 


oe for yd) and eee In Yo, 1203, 1, 11, and the like, we 


shoul ei pronounce the final } nearly as 2; as also in the 
forms with pronom. suffixes, like Y'S pitt (for 1D), aa he or 


-IT debharai (for WIA), This view derives some confirma- 
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tion from ancient Hebrew seals, on which we read such inscrip- 
tions as: 


my Tay yaw ie. my tap IW 
yyy Tay VIND ie NP Tay ITIN? 


In the perfect of the verb the Ethiopic alone retains the 


distinction of the final radicals, e.g. TAO: zaľáwa, “follow,” ANNP: 
bakáya, “weep.” In the other languages the w has been changed 
into y, and the combination aya contracted into £. In Arabic 
the grammarians have introduced an arbitrary distinction, and 


write Wy for talawa and & for bakaya, but the sound is the 
same in both cases, talá, bak: and hence the Aramean has 


2, las, with |], N. In Hebrew a 9 is substituted for this XN, 
nes, Teng but this does not warrant us in speaking of them as 


verbs "b. The only real verbs =b in Hebrew are such as 
maa, MA, in Syriac 29, ono, and the like. Upon the 


whole subject of the weak letters , and „sI shall find it necessary 
to enter into fuller details, when we come to the classes of verbs 
in which they appear as first, second and third radicals. 


Having thus gone through the various classes of letters in 
the Semitic alphabet, and enumerated the principal changes to 
which they are liable in the different Semitic languages, I will 
conclude this branch of my subject by briefly recapitulating 
those permutations which are of primary importance, any de- 
viation from which must be regarded with a careful scrutiny 
before we accept the relationship of the words in question. In 
so doing, I shall follow the order of the Hebrew alphabet. 


I. (t= in all the languages; but also 
£ 
minit. = Assyr. N, Arab. |, Eth. A, Aram. y, }. 
2. ļ=z in all the languages; but also 
t= Assyr. z, Eth. H, Arab. 3, Aram. ‘1, 2. 


3. M= Aram. N, vv, Eth. ch, Arab. z, Assyr. N (as zméri); 
but also 


m= Aram. M: w, Eth. %, Arab. z, Assyr. £% (A). 
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4. *init. =y in all the languages except Assyrian, where it 
is N; but also 
“init. = Aram, *, Eth. Q, Arab. s, ASST 
5 D= Aram. D, ©, Eth. r1, Arab. Cw, Assyr. s (sh). 
oY Aram y S E OTAD E> Assyr. &; but also 
y= Aram. Y, 8, Eth. Q, Arab. < Assyr. Ñ. 
7. Y=s in all the languages; but also 
y= Eth. R, Arab. b, Aram. V, £, Assyr. 5; 
y = Eth. O, Arab. cs Aram. Y, 8, 1, Assyr. $; 
o Eth. O (R) Arab. Ue, Aram. Y, 3, Assyr. s. 
8. W= Aram. D [ey], Oo; the Uy ae E? Assyr. $ (s). 
9. W= Aram. es, Eth. ri, Arab. (w, Assyr. 5 (s); but also 
W = Eth. ñ, Arab. >, Aram. M, jo Assyt. 5. i 


1 [Biblical Aramaic and the oldest Aramaic monuments have Y=. In Palmyrene 
this Ù interchanges with D, e.g. NAY and JNID.] 


Clr ive 
THE VOWELS AND THEIR PERMUTATIONS. 


WE now go on to treat of the vowels and their permutations, 
a topic which I must, however, handle in a somewhat superficial 
manner; as time forbids me to enter into more than the most 
necessary details. In fact, a mere outline of the subject is all 
that I can pretend to lay before you. Your own reading and 
reflection must do the rest ; and I recommend to you, at present, 
the Grammars of Olshausen, Bickell (translated by Curtiss), and 
Stade, as being, on the whole, the most suggestive and the best 
adapted to your present purpose. l 

The vowel-system of the Semitic languages, like that of the 
Indo-European’, was at first very simple. There were only 
three primitive vowel-sounds, a@,.z, u, which might naturally be 
either short or long, thus giving rise to six vowels: 

Git, 21, Hk. 

Of real primitive diphthongs, like the Indo-European az and 
au, we can hardly speak in Semitic; fora careful examination 
will, I think, shew us that in every case the second element in a 
Semitic az or au was originally the consonant y or w. Still, it is 
convenient in this place to treat az and az as being practically 
diphthongs, and I shall therefore so-regard them, with the 
reservation already mentioned. It may perhaps be well to use 
in writing ay and aw instead of az and au. 

No one of the Semitic languages, however, is exactly restricted 
to this limited number of vowel-sounds, in the state in which we 


1 [This passage appears to have been written before the general acceptance, 
among comparative philologists, of the new doctrine of the Indo-European vowels 
which recognises primitive e and o.] 
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are acquainted with it, save perhaps the Assyrian, which seems 
to designate in writing only the six vowels above mentioned. 
The Arabic, it is true, also exhibits in writing only the same 
six vowels, but we know that the actual range of the spoken 
language is far wider; and probably the same held good in 
regard to the Assyrian, which is unfortunately, as a spoken 
tongue, wholly beyond our ken. 

Beginning, then, with the Arabic, we find that the ancient 
& č ï are capable of modification in sound, chiefly according to 
the nature of the consonants with which they are in juxtaposition. 

In connexion with one of the gutturals, ae ua or with 


the letter 4, @ retains its broad sound, as dhe hadd, poss khaimr, 


ia.) 1a‘, wire mablagh, >, rabb, os faras; whilst with one 
of the emphatic or harsh consonants, .» (4 bb G, it inclines 
to a duller, more obscure sound, somewhat like that of the 


broad Scotch æ (£) or the English x in dut; eg. c båkiya, 


A LP P a 


clb zîlaba, ibs måtår, a düraba, wis sadr (524) E batn (bit). 


Also with w, as a wåläd, J \ auwal (nearly aun Under 
the same circumstances ř has likewise a duller sound, with the 
gutturals, especially ç and v inclining more to e pronounced far 


back in the mouth, and with e (4b b œ to that of the deep 


Ga Go Ga 


Turkish y or English z in Jdzrd, as ple ‘elm, Js sote A lebr, 
S RISUT, buat 23 hyssah, — tybb, >a ydrib; whilst 7 inclines to 


ð, or with „ and ¢ to 6, as jab dfr, Ta latofa, a lotf, 
C o 


Cw Gwe 7 ~ 
ee € (see oe e 
pu Ee nr, S» hokiya. The same 
: losn or hosn, © 5) 70 b, ye OMI, s = Ly 


influences operate upon the long vowels: eo thir, ae 


a“ 
r Re 


sahib, š y hb nåäddåra (spectacles), wagid ; prey sahéth, ilas 


4ple, u tpn, y i túr., 
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Again, in connexion with the other consonants, whether in 
a shut or open syllable, ë takes a weaker sound, like that of the 
common English @ (in hat, cap), or it becomes @, e (as in 
Männer, pet); whilst and #% are pronounced with their natural 


UC Lr 


sounds, as in fzz and bull, or peany SO. aS was katabta, 


1L Gr 


g marked, am semek, wes shems, ss dhikr, As kull. 


_ The sound of # was also heard aioe in old Arabic, as 


ns Jo 


3 Shiüdda, ay viidda, for shiidda, rtidda ; Gh sika, Js küla; 


and is found occasionally i in the vulgar a as kill fom küll ; 
in this latter case perhaps under the influence of the Turkish. 
In a short open syllable, followed by a long one, the short 
vowels are liable to be modified and reduced almost to the 


compass of the Hebrew sheva; e.g. wow sčmín, Jt Ja 


L L 


ye méedineh, Sh re mitbaraék, of which the first two are 


TNE vocalised sřmín, jilt, whilst the last is vulgarly 
pronounced m’bardk or, with a prosthetic vowel, &mbārăk. In 
modern dialects, e.g. that a Egypt, a Becomes z even in a shut 


syllable, e.g. we min, for ye “who?” Syl for Spal “black,” pi 


for al “became a muslim,” igzä for aged N: Goi “parts.” It is also 


liable to be changed into z, under the "n of a proximate 


Vere Weer 


b, Ss m or w, eg. mihabbe, miiwedde for dro, Sde» Ko for 
z) la> ar slaves; similarly, muftâh for Uir, Hums for Laon. 
Just as @ was thus modified into @ č % so did @ pass ates Č 


and even into 7 A word like mies or due suffered no change; 


but the weaker sound in cols Aab, WIS, rihab, uh) Makin, 
underwent a modification into £itéb, rikēb, lékin, and among the 
Arabs of Africa and Spain into 7, so that chad isan and wily 


bab became “sin and fb. Hence the Spanish names Faen and 
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O Lr 


Caniles are written by the Arabs „a> and WAJU. This is also 


the usual pronunciation in modern Maltese, as Abs, vr mid, Jj 
nésel, 


The diphthongs ay and aw retain their original sound after 
the guttural and emphatic letters, as Wine sayf, w> khawf. 


Otherwise they are pronounced almost like @ and 0; eg. Wane ` 


seif (almost s2/), 240 1°0t (almost mt). In the spoken dialects 
the original sounds aw and ay or ey are still heard, especially 


A 
Q “r 


when a w or y follows, as awwal Jsl, zatyib ub, seiyed Sus 


Le 


AGA ma Ov 
aiwa a PE they are poenom ô a Ê, aS S0AA \S quo; 
a or ov 


kos Us!» khof ae béda s\ásx , dér me, Sef oe sy sf Ge 


You see then that the Arabic, instead of being limited to the - 
SIX primitive vowels and two diphthongs, has in reality as wide 
a range of vowel-sounds as the Hebrew. 


On the Hebrew and Aramaic we must dwell at greater 
length, because in these languages the vowels have undergone 
considerable modifications, and it is important for an under- 
standing of many grammatical forms that we should beable to 
trace them back to their original sounds, in doing which the 
Arabic, ancient and modern, will be of signal service to us. 


We start then in Hebrew from the same position as before : 


3 short vowels, @ č @; 
3 long vowels, @ 2 @, 
2 diphthongs, ay aw. 


Short ¢@ is liable in Hebrew to undergo changes analogous to 
those which it experiences in Arabic, that is to say to be 
modified into ë (+) and # (~). Compare, for instance, OND 


Pith DAON a ITRON; ma with Ya; }D with D'3D; 
Tp with & = ; Ay with ae Mai with ais TINI with 


“urs “ur 


es ap with o$; NIN) with DNAMI; NYY and fem. 
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Cu, 


EY) with 33 and fem. mnb); a Le oy with 20 (S): 
D7, 43 with D557 (pied) acl. for DIT from a7 (for 


aabitr) ; 77 from “WM, These examples are taken, you will 
observe, almost exclusively from shut syllables, or half-shut 
syllables before the tone. In such cases the Syriac often ranges 
itself on the side of the Arabic: [.2,60, jAa3;80, etc.; whilst 


at other times it is the Arabic which exhibits the weakening of 


the vowel, as Heb. pray, Arab. poe; Sy i Se eee Ados, 


Arab. Áo, o; Heb. and Syr. bm, ltoS2, Arab, 


sals. This change has spread extensively in the later dialects, 


L Lr 


as compared with the classical Syriac and Arabic. In Hebrew 

two conspicuous cases are exemplified by segolate nouns of the 

form “À and by the perfect Piel of the verb. That words like 

PR, [53 and Mp, were originally pronounced PS, Dà and MP, 
vs 


Gs or 


might be inferred from the Arabic forms A) i> and wy? 
it is rendered certain by the pausal forms Ps, GER mp, and by 
the suffixed forms ‘YN, ‘354d, WP. Besides, we can cite the 
authority of the LXX., who v YA Ben for 537, Taciov lapép 
(1 Kings ix. 26) for 132 Psy, and the like. | In many other 


words of the same class the root-vowel has been farther modified 
into 7; as 90, 3p, “AP, Arab. 3; WY, whe, THY, 


Arab. pts. In all such words the vowel of the 2nd syllable 
is merely supplementary, and has nothing to do with the 
original form, but merely lightens the pronunciation of the two 
final consonants. Again, as to the verbal form Picl, that bpp 
stands for Dap is obvious from the following considerations. 


P 


(1) The Arabic form is J £attala, with a feta in cach syllable. 
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(2) The č of the rst syllable appears in the Aramaic \Ao, and 
in Hebrew itself in the imperat. and imperfect Dap and Dam. 


vy 


(3) The & of the 2nd syllable is seen in the 2nd pers. sing. 
ADP and analogous forms, as well as in numerous examples of 
the 3rd person, eg. 3, Pn, Fe, at where the vocalisation 
depends partly upon the accentuation and partly upon other 
considerations. Sometimes the č of the 2nd syllable is modified 
into & as in aea poo Das); and this weakening, combined with 
the influence of the 7 in the Ist syllable, has led to the form 
with £, Sah a4. In the Hiphil, as we shall afterwards see, 


the process goes yet a step farther, being changed into Z by 
the successive steps haktal, hiktal, hiktel, hiktél, hiktil. 

On short Z we may content ourselves with noting that in 
Hebrew it is often modified in unaccented shut syllables into č 
(+), as "$M, oP àY; and that in western Syriac it usually appears 


wb 


as č (2), eg, -AD for FIND, MED, syi. 


As for short #, it chiefly appears in Hebrew in a shut 
syllable with dagesh forte, as ‘pn , WY, and the verbal form bpp. 


In an unaccented shut or half-shut syllable it generally becomes 
ð, as wap (for Wap, duc d3 ), Dapn; but also DT, Dap, 
In Syriac this vowel is usually written pæne with J, as OLSD, 


L269, but you must not therefore imagine it to be long in 
these and similar words. 

An original short # or ¢ has sometimes been modified in 
Hebrew into & which may appear in pausal forms as £ This 
remark applies especially to the pronouns of the 2nd and 3rd 
pers. pl. and to the word “AN. For instance, DAN stands for ntin, 

oleae 


as is shewn by the Arabic ,43\ and the Syriac oda. Similarly, 
the suffixes BS and on were originally 272 and hiim, as proved 


by the Arabic pS and ,», the latter of which becomes in certain 


Cases ad. The word “AN stands for “FN oh, as shewn by the 


1 
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suffixed forms ‘MN, nN, DINN and DINN, DINN and DAMN. 
The interchange in these cases between these two dull vowels ò 
and & will be less surprising to you, if you call to mind such 


forms as ‘JX¥M and VSN from ISM, i.e. Adsz, but Arabic psa 


further, in) from m3; and the frequent interchange of 7 and 7 
in such words as e and whee LOGS 37, Syriac lo; tb 
and pe, Syriac haz; oor IN, həl; wi, Syriac le:s; 


in modern Syriac, làs for lanos, lo2 for ljas, etc. 

Let me next call your attention to a set of phenomena 
which are common in Hebrew to all three short vowels: a 
weakening and a heightening. 

The utmost weakening or (as Bickell calls it) volatilizing of 
these vowels takes place in Hebrew more especially in the 2nd 
open syllable before the tone, but also (though less frequently) 
in the open syllable immediately preceding the tone. As 
examples of the first case, I may give EPAR for sãdákáh, 


ee ne 


Arab. 452); ni for mă, Oakes EN for rä, from 7; 
D7 for dă, from 737; DYED, for sz, from “ED; Da for 
bă (bö), from “Pa; yar for yiizammiru, as shewn by the 
Piewieme (secxamples of the second case take: “^ nts 
sid’kath for sédékidt, from MTs; mn ‘BID kinphe for kindkphe, 
from 533; 14 for däbär, from 24; the verbal forms mD and 
DUD; the plural participle DY bp for katilim, will an2 for 


ae for zi, el yo. Sometimes this short vowel is 


more distinctly indicated by one of the compound shévas; 


thus: STAY for a, from DAY (for a pay for y en by, 
Je DIY, for % from 299, ies DAI for 4, from BAR; 


DWAIN for fa, from WAN, woes MIANN from IAW, JOTT 


WL. 6 
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om ae DBS from “Dy; ST, with suffix PSM, in pause 
NTT, for 42527. More rarely still a fuller vowel is employed, as in 
Dw Ip (also D from wD, Dey from wy, Donk (and 
TN) from bak. I call your attention to these last forms 


in particular, as Delitzsch and Baer have recently sought to 

revive the erroncous pronunciation kéddshim and shdrdshim. 
The Aramaic, I may remark in passing, shares the tendency 

of the Hebrew to weaken or volatilize its short vowels, though 


it often proceeds by different rules. For instance, eD 
Ma, BO, are weakened in exactly the same way as in 


Hebrew; but (aa, lae, and ww3Ia\ NO follow different 
rules from FBYA and ‘Np. 

The heightening or elevation of the three short vowels @ ¥ 7% 
takes place in Hebrew, generally speaking, either in the tone- 
syllable of a word, or in the open syllable immediately preceding 
the tone. Short @ is heightened into é; short 7 into é; and 
short # or d into ó Bickell, following Olshausen, speaks of this 
heightening (§ 42, note 1) as being “merely a mechanical 
strengthening of the vowel through an a, which is placed before 
it, and which finds its complete analogy in the Indo-Germanic 
guna and the pronunciation of vowels in new high German 
and modern English.” I am not quite sure that I understand 
this explanation; but it is at all events clear that Olshausen’ 
and Bickell regard the heightened vowels ¢ é ó as arising by 
contraction from @+ 4, +z, and + 7%; and they believe 
this heightening to have been produced by the solemn reading 
or chanting of the Scriptures, and not to have existed in the 
language of ordinary life. As to the latter proposition, I myself 
believe that the slow and solemn recitation of the Scriptures in 
the synagogue has exercised a considerable effect upon the 
punctuation as exhibited to us in the Masoretic text of our 
Bible; but, on the other hand, I feel sure that even in the 
speech of everyday life such differences at least as exist between 
the pausal and the common forms of words must have been 


1 With this compare his explanatory observation at p. 140 [of the Eng. Tr.]. 
ESUL Ef). pa IO N 57 a 
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more or less perceptible. The Egyptian fellah says mén hada 
(“who is this ?”), but if you knock at his door, he calls out sz 
(“who’s there?”). You ask a shopkeeper 02-kem er-ratl, “how 
much a pound ?”; but if you use the first word only, you say 
bt-kam “how much?” If we consider, further, that the vowels 
č and ¢, č and 7, frequently interchange in Hebrew, without our 
being able to assign any satisfactory reason; and that even in 
Arabic the sound of kesr is not, according to the best authorities, 
so sharp and distinct as that of our 7 in pz, but rather inclines 
towards č; we shall I think find little difficulty in believing that 
the heightened vowels ¢ (+), ¢ (~), 6 (+), may, as Noeldeke 
holds, have arisen in Hebrew from the short & 7 #, without the 
addition of any other element. 

Of the three vowels, ¢ and # are almost always heightened 
in the tone-syllable; as i for säkin, m2 for kahin, MAT for 


yudibbir, naD for si/r; by for £711, Dp for yakimne, vp for 
kiidsh. But é often remains in the tone-syllable; as in ase 
Dawid: Dn, ae: oop. In fact, á chiefly appears in the closed 
tone-syllable of the absolute state of nouns, as in pea, pawn; 
and in the open syllable before the tone, as in byp, wab, ibp, 
a 2 is also often heightened into ¢ in the open syllable 


before the tone, as 33 for bão, aly for =n The second 
syllable before the tone is less frequently Da enei: as in 
mybp and bp, OBP), PAYT (for MAYA), DYN, ctc. 


It may have struck you as curious that, in many of the 
Hebrew words which I have lately cited, the short vowel ¢ and 
the heightened vowel 4 should be represented to the eye by the 
same sign +. This admits, however, of an easy explanation. 
Just as the pure @ of the Sanskrit is pronounced ð in Bengali, so 
the heightened ¢ of the Hebrew gradually passed in the mouths 
of many of the Jews (not of all) into @, and then into o. Conse- 
quently the punctuators were fairly justified, from a certain 
point of view, in representing it and 6 by the same sign, even 
though there was a difference in the quantity of the two vowels. 
The same thing happened in the case of =, which represents 


c= 
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vowels of such different quantities as = in a and in Dr, 


In the former instance, however, some confusion of sounds may 
actually arise. For instance, the plural of M3 is written DNA, 


which must be read ddtim, and not dottim, as is proved by 
Jewish tradition, by the accentuation, and by the evidence of 


the cognate Syriac form as batin. If dbottim had been right, 


the Syriac form would certainly have been alae Another 
example is afforded by bos (Isaiah xxiv. 16), which, as I 
ae 
believe, is rightly read by Böttcher 7027-77 (from a noun *}")), and 
not 7é27-l2. 
In treating of this heightening of the vowels, I have taken 
no account of the Aramaic dialects, because in them it is 


neither so widely spread nor so readily perceived, owing to the 
defects of the vowel-system. I think, however, that the vowel of 


the tone-syllable in such verbal forms as 5n, As, Vhs, Vas, 
must have differed in sound from that of the first syllable 
almost, if not quite, as much as in the Hebrew }f_ As for ó in 


place of 7, it occurs, according to the eastern dialect of Syriac, 
in many verbal and nominal forms; for example, the imperfect 
and imperative Wadas niktol (nikttil), Cabo ketél; and in the 


personal pronouns o4], C with the suffixes 22, (O07, and 


the verbal form ANa In these latter cases, as we have seen 
above, the Hebrew has modified the original #% into č DAN, D3, 


DT, BAND, The western Syrians weakened this 6 again into 


u, Saying Naas, oA}, but no doubt the quantity of this vowel 
much exceeded in length that of the original short % in mzk¢7il. 
I now proceed to speak briefly of the long vowels, @, Z, @. 
Long @ has, we may say, almost disappeared from the 


Hebrew. Just as the long @ of the Sanskrit was modified in 
Greek into 7 and w, so the long @ of the Arabic passed in 


Hebrew into 6. As dadami became didapt, or amas, wos", SO 


1 [The priority of @ in these cases is not now admitted.] 
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did £atala become Dp (Poel); Zarit, ip (participle); lex, 
“Vor. ere, Exceptions to this rule are exceedingly rare. SA3. 


KS, can scarcely be reckoned a pure Hebrew word; and M93, 


a“ 


EO š» is foreign to both languages [Assyrian Purat (Burat), 


Accadian Pura-nunu, “the great river”]. YP corresponds to 
lee saa 


the Arabic ee. but the Syriac form has pathach, 12s%o, 


and not 12; 8%, The most conspicuous of apparent exceptions 
is that which is presented to us by the perfect of verbs YY, 


oe 
or: 
adjectives of the form Sep, like PY, Mab, Sy, wna, Tas, 


as DP, Ww, corresponding to the Arabic al Next are 


Ge 


if they really correspond to such Arabic words as obv, ze, 


“a 


w Ss 
MSI, etc. This identification, however, is, as we shall afterwards 
see, somewhat doubtful; the Arabic forms just cited find their 


precise equivalents in such words as "%33 = le, Nw = K 


(in sense 6); nap = je, "YD", and, with a rare retention of the 
original pathach in the first syllable, N13) = NID. The Aramaic 


vowel corresponding to the Arabic @ and Hebrew 6 is the 
sckafa, ~, pronounced by the eastern Syrians even at the 
present day @, by the western @ or 6, whence the latter 
represent it in writing by the Greek omzkron, ». Compare 


with the above cited words the Syriac forms Wó, lias; ] 
Yes, Lod, l-9), fog (with dissimilation); $a.o, Sam. 

This vowel is sometimes weakened, both in Hebrew and 
Sy lac, into 7; e.g. Dip), DPI; DNG), from a sing. NWD, 


epy 


ay 


Arab. ‘Li; MBA, Arab. Ai; ping, fem. MAND, pl. opiny; 
Did, ‘DID; yo, DIYA; Haami or Loses, for ims, 
lasat] for Lar, aso for 2s As a parallel I may mention 
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A 


that in some parts of Persia long @ is pronounced #, eg. oli 
nün, for nan or nån,“ bread” ; \y biya, for bzyā or btyd, “come.” 


But indeed I need go no farther than our own language, where 
such words as doze, stone represent an Old English bân, stân, 
whilst 7zoon stands for zōna, which was in its turn preceded by 
a form mana. In the Hebrew words just cited you will observe 
that this weakening depends upon the removal of the tone to 
the following syllable; but in the Syriac words it seems to be 
due to the influence of the letter z. The Phoenicians appear to 
have gone beyond the Hebrews in this respect, pronouncing 
for instance shifet instead of pay (sufes, -étis), r#fé for NAS, 


shdliish (salus) for vibes rash (rus) for WNS, and in the plur. 
fem. alonith for nity. In a shut syllable such an # might 
even be shortened into #, 6; thus pawn and Wm from 


NËN, bess, ulas; DADY from YDW, ASL, 516., I may 
add that in a few cases, in Aramaic, long @ has passed into ē and 
Z, just as the Sanskrit @ of dadhdmi became č in Greek TiOnm, 


os, 


or the Arabic @ successively é and z Thus the Arabic wl vas 


first became oy vas, which the Hebrews modified into YS, 
vosh, whilst the Arameans preferred Sa PE 


The long vowel z I may here dismiss with the remark that 


“4 


in the few cases where it has been shortened into Z & this vowel 


is reheightened by the accent into é Thus, PI = an, but a 


and |J) = on 


So also long #% may in certain instances be shortened into 


ï, č, and then this vowel be reheightened into 0; as Ww = ah, 


G ws 


but a and a) = ec , 


Whether long # can in Hebrew be differentiated into 0 seems 
a doubtful matter. sib» seems to be identical in form with the 
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Syriac aX; and boD, with its construct plur. 333, may 
perhaps be only a variation upon yat, according to the form 
vA: but both words admit of other explanations. In Aramaic, 


however, a distinction of this sort existed, and actually forms 
one of the main distinctions in pronunciation between the eastern 
and western dialects of Syriac. The modern Syrians still retain 
ð in many forms where # prevailed in the west. The vowel is 
represented by the letter O; a point above this letter indicates 
the sound ð, beneath it the sound # The Western Syrians, who 
use the Greek vowels, write a, i.e. the Greek diphthong ov. 
Some of the principal forms in which the Eastern Syrians 


pronounced ð are the following: the pronominal forms Aa}, 
Qo, Q0, al, eS, Oeil, AAN a the verbal forms Vadas, 


Yapo, Sado; the nominal forms Vago (oz, lodXto); 
and the diminutive terminations hò and {ee (ha), bòp, 
[ood Xz). 

We next enter upon the examination of the so-called diph- 
thongs ay (az) and aw (azz). l 

I have already told you that their sound has been weakened 
in Arabic to that of @ and ð. Compare in other languages 
adua and Odpa, maiðiov, vulgar marði, plaustrum and plostrum, 


causa and chose; German Auge and Dutch oog, German Stein 
and Dutch szeen; etc. In North Africa, however, a further 


Q 


weakening has taken place into # and z Thus a yawn has 


gradually become first yowe and then ym; asa bayt, first bet 
and then Ji7z. 

Now mark the same progression in the other Semitic lan- 
guages. l 

In Assyrian I find that our authorities write mu, bītu, 
īru (yae) bisu (egg) without apparently the slightest trace of 
the older forms, which must necessarily have preceded them. 

In Hebrew ay and aw are of somewhat rare occurrence in a 
perfectly pure form; for example, ‘3, °Y, 0'2, 12, 3, DW, 
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my, pa la he): in the suffixed form lap and when the 
letters } and * are doubled, as }?3, pe (“cake T or with suffixes 
ma, DA, H. More generally ay and aw are modified in 
various ways. 

At the end of a word *= usually becomes + or =. We find 
To D E, and the like; but far more frequently ¥, as 


Mm, TE di the construct state TY), MN, my, imper. 


ba, The intermediate step is marked by the pronunciation of 
the D Yw4a, Sapa, corresponding to the Arabic termination 


“er 


ees in e TE Mind, rama, which some pronounce with the 
oe a” eo 


wu 


‘imalah, A/zue, ramé. In other cases, the ¢@ element in the 
diphthong prevailed in Hebrew, and the termination became &, 
=, as in 2A, On these points I shall have more to say when I 


come to WL of the verbs Y 5, 

In the body of a word ay and aw exhibit several modifica- 
tions. Sometimes a supplementary vowel is introduced, to 
lighten the pronunciation; as ‘2 for m3, nip for PY. This 


latter form, in which the @ is heightened to á is rare: mp, DN, 
T; but NY, like N, The same supplementary va iS 


found in the termination of the dual, DT standing for D7, 


ANEI CER At other times the sound in the diphthong 
predominates, yielding @ instead of ay. So }N, TN, N2, for 


AUR 


PN, Arabic le In for Pn, BY) for Bae on batim for 
oh aoe from pal the suffixed form Y7, also written 724, for 
ITT, You will find a similar substitution of á for az in the 


older stages of our own language. The Gothic az in hazls, 
ilaibs, and aigan, became in Anglosaxon Aa, hlaf, and agazn, in 
English whole, loaf and own. 


1 If so, M2 follows the form of WWM, OIA; mr, DOY; ON, ody. 00, 
mid’). not that of Ww, OW, wy, OW, YA, OM, Syn ODN. py Min, 


Noeldeke however pronounces the word bé¢tim. 
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Generally speaking, however, ay and aw are modified as in 
vulgar Arabic into ë and 6, the @ being represented by '~, and 
sometimes by ‘¥, the 6 by}. So in ‘N for 'N (with suffix, IN), 
IN for N (ol, ai); in segolate nouns Dy, “Ne, and in the 
construct state MT, nid; in the Niphal and Hiphil of verbs 
YD, as TOAD for by, TON for 519, DO for MW; and in 
several forms of verbs 7b, as nts for mba, nom for mM, 
nan for mDAN. This 271s fences, Atomics into Z, and 
more rarely 6 to it. ahr mA for ma, mya, as in the 
vulgar Arabic of North Africa œssoc; Pit for rmét (ramatia). 
Perhaps also the proper name ION, instead of NIDN (2 Sam. 


xiii. 20), if we regard it as a contemptuous diminutive, “that 
wretch of an Amnon.” NIAN would then stand for PYN 
ie. umainān, just as, in vulgar Arabic, £’fifah for kufaifah, as 


the diminutive of da kufa, “a basket.” As examples of 6 


becoming #, I may mention b for e Arabic 3 boy for by, 
Sy, imperf. of D5; and %39), part. ane Niphal of na’, for ‘3, 


"9, Here again we find a parallel in the vulgar Nowe forms 


P we “of! “ur Go, 
of the imperfect of verbs Y5, wy: > O89. 5 Ea» for des, uty) - 
rUe a 7 


a o, 

In Aramaic the position of matters is on the whole, mutatis 
mutandis, much the same as in Hebrew. In Syriac the original 
diphthongs appear, however, more frequently than in Hebrew; 


for example in the emphatic form of the segolates EN Aoa, 
loaa; in the construct plural AX, where the Bibl. Aramaic, 
like the Hebrew, has *=; in the plural suffixed forms dX, 


a, Sn, PCEN (Ch. *' man); in the Aphel of 


verbs "5, as Sol, So}, ee, | (Ch. Jis, AMIN); and in such 
words as the diminutives [u1e8 and eres (Sh. ND). 
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At the end of a word we find forms similar to those of the 

o 7 n 7 e n an an o 
Hebrew; e.g. with ë, Has ooo, loa 13:50, Ihig; with 4, Ne 
` In the body of a word, Syriac ay sometimes becomes @, as in 


y 


the construct Aa, and in the duals aL, Bo 23 0} 
in Biblical Aramaic PATA, but POND, 


The -sound predominates, for example, in Targumic IDNO 
(200) and [207 [2327] (80, for L22), ako. as well as PIDA, 
E, in the plural alley in the adverb "i pronounced 
UACh. TN, 7) in the plural suffixed forms of the Jewish 
Aramaic yay or T12, “thy servants,” [Targumic] NTT 
or [Biblical] rey | kere TAY | “her servants,” STAY ep 
NITY “our servants,” as contrasted with T39, jay and 
Nay, 


Further, ë sinks into z, according to the western pronunciation, 
in the simple forms of the segolates cts Yas; also in the 


forms aid (construct), work, OTL, RER \ 


in many one of the Ist and 2nd pers. in the perf. of verbs x’, 


as perf. Peal N (but Nestorian Aa305), Pael bade and 
aN ay EA ete. Similarly, 6 sinks into #, in aN “if”. 


(= a dj; and, at least according to the western pronunciation, 


in the simple state of the segolates soaa, aso (“end ”). 
In the later Aramaic dialects there is a strong tendency to 


get rid of the diphthongs. Already in old Syriac we find | 
wkh, with short č, for ya); LAS Lid, for lélyá, lailya (Sa); 
and another example of the same kind is Aso} (for vale N); 
but the modern Syrian says / for AS; kā or tka (151) for 
152); wh (2|) for JTN and NTR, i.) and lal Woh 


bathwia(th)é, “houses,” a “our houses”; and even tyékhua 
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for labas. So also, though to a less extent, in Mandaitic, 


where we find nd as well as nxb (n), and mp for hao 


as well as Mazo. 

I will now say a few words on the different classes of 
supplementary vowels, especially in Hebrew. These, as is indi- 
cated by the term which I have just employed, do not belong 
to the original vocalisation of the word, but have been introduced 
at subsequent periods, to make the pronunciation of it easier by 
facilitating the utterance of a harsh consonant or of a combina- 
tion of consonants. 

(1) The so-called furtive pathach, which is inserted between 
a long or heightened vowel and the final gutturals m M Y; as 


TON for čl, Aram. NION, In, Arab. MN; VIN for sérd 
Aram. NOM, L553, Arab. e105 MDM for tappih, Arab. lus; 


Mm for rif, ey); bvo; ma for mül, NTD, sect nown for 
méshalleh, i.e. mushallih; Y for re, rv. This sound is heard in 


the spoken Arabic of the present day, in such words as Coste 


éle Tje sutorh, ae T: ghd mamfiurkh, cy £ j but it is not, 
and never has been, written in this language or in Syriac, where 
we find only 0D Lrsosh\ and the like. 


(2) The auxiliary pathach which is sometimes inserted 
between Y or M and J or M at the end of a word. It is so 
slight in sound as not even to effect the aspiration of the 3 or D. 


For example: ANID, ANI, YDY, as well as ANW, anp?; 
Pia for aah as compared with HDN, nai 77, 77, 


(3) The auxiliary vowel = F, =, in various nominal and 
verbal forms, which is very little stronger than no. 2. For 


example, in segolate nouns: 4y), ANA, a Val, Nae, 2a) 
ny), wD, byb, ny, m3, and in the dual termination -a 
The auxiliary is actually wanting in such words as ad, atp 
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(also DYD), NOM NYA, NW, And again, in the shortened 


imperfect or jussive of verbs vb: Ba), a0", by, bon, WYA, 
NT, YI, TM; contrasted with MBN, TY, Me, OY, 139, 
pws, aw), and NV), where perhaps the final shéva may have 
once been slightly moveable, wayy2fté, wë-yérdë, etc. A some- 
what similar insertion of a short @ takes place in Mandaitic in 
the word NS for oui; and in the plural suffix of the Ist pers. 
[NUN for L427, as INNDND our hands, IN TY our hands. Perhaps 
also in the pronoun of the 2nd pers. masc. ANIN, ANNI. The 
vulgar Arabic has this auxiliary vowel, for example, in the 
segolates, ow sub h, a rum h eins, sath, seas , uas 
z maf khi. 

(4) A guttural letter at the end of a toneless syllable often 
takes a very short vowel, when an ordinary consonant would 
remain vowelless. This vowel, which is represented in writing 
by a compound shiva, conforms in character to the preceding 
vowel. Thus: THY and pin, for iy and pum of the form 

ay Huey = =) 
Sbp, D, OM and DIM, for OMI, D and DWY, 
of the forms opr, Sp and DOP); nY, iya, for 1y and 
bya. Examples to the contrary are: “DN, DUN, JANN and 
J873, DEM, NIN}, J2, DYN, “yr, VOYO. 
(5) The compound shéva spoken of under no. 4 frequently 


becomes a full short vowel, when the guttural is followed by a 
consonant with the shortest vowel (s%čvā mobile). Thus 


with “oy compare Dy), for Ty" 
» PR o PR PE 
» BNI >» 5N IBDN 
» FDS] > DDN) n 50N) 
» DY A TM 
» Dy o» FUR» FA2pe 


but on the contrary observe such forms as pom, Many. 
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Of this supplementary vowel a far wider use is made in 
Aramaic. Thus in the Targums we find NMI% for NMI, 


NOVY for NOW: whilst in Syriac we may say boso, 
pato, Mai, AS, 15363 and Lids, for Lusso, 
[pato Jan, JAS, 16303 and Linas; aio, 
eed, e and R, for QISH, adn, aael 
and vjs. In Mandaitic this insertion is very general, the 
vowel wz being also occasionally employed, as NNN and 
NDODH (låsas, AIM), NANDINI and NNW} (TAS); in the 
conjugation Ethpe‘él, the normal form is ®DINY = a2]. 

(6) Here, too, may find its place the prosthetic vowel, which 
is prefixed to a word to facilitate the pronunciation of an initial 
consonant which has weakened or lost its original vowel. Com- 
pare in Greek yOés and éy@és, aomaipw and omaipw; Spanish 


escudo, escuela; French espère, esprit; Italian con tsctenza, in 
Ispagna. In ancient Arabic this vowel is usually 7 or 7%, as in 


(OREO) 


the imperative Jil ule! ail; in the verbal conjugations 


Jit, acer and iiil; in wl (for oD) son, g two, 


GC G Ge 


ma OFF ra name, etc. In the vulgar dialects examples are far 


Ark - vt Brr BA ag 
more numerous; e.g. al and JSL, for diis and oiis, 


g a G 


Eshal for Eo etc. In Hebrew we find & =, as in YITIS 
for yin, TIDES for IVS, and perhaps a few more, such as 
Linn and Cinny, JID, “BUN “measure.” In Day the pros- 
thetic N, though Ed by many of the Jews, has not been 
written. In Aramaic occur both if and |. Already in Biblical 


Aramaic we have Maas “knee,” in the Palestinian dialect 


145055}. In Syriac we find Sis) for en ts, Aatas] for 
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Vi Gan, 15] and 1837, for 1803, ls5, lads] for lads “street,” 
TAs] and ois] for {io and ôs, As] for wis» or lA», ete 
In Asos] the prosthetic vowel has been influenced by the 


original vowel of the 5, as shewn in the Arabic é,. In the 


later dialects of Aramaic, examples of the prosthetic vowels 
become more and more numerous. 

(7) Different from this vowel is the likewise very short 
vowel which is occasionally prefixed in Hebrew and Aramaic to 
words beginning with a consonant and a full vowel. This 
addition may sometimes find its explanation in the harshness of 
the initial consonant, as when it is Ð, , or even "1; but in other 
cases even this reason is wanting. Examples in Hebrew are: 


DYLAN “melons” (eal forts), nyay “blains” or “small 


blisters” (jA2sd4s5 “bubbles” of water), DDIN “wings” of an 
army, DDIN “fetters,” DDIN probably the same aS KApTANOS, l 
kaprarños, which is also found in Arabic and Syriac; NITIN 

a Persian coin, called by the Greeks ŝaæpewcós'; NAN “a nut,” 


eee: i Syr. Noy probably from the Persian j$ gôz; in Syriac 
13) for iE (Pers. jh). where the | was doubtless once sounded, 
draza; in later dialects DIN for Dt “blood,” ND ION “leat, fOr 
NASD; Mand. NIWY for N'D “heaven,” NANDNIN: for 
NANNY “heights,” NTN “wool,” NANN “dust,” for the 
older 1,808 and as. 

This concludes what I have to say for the present upon the 
consonants and vowels of the languages with which we are 


dealing—Arabic, Hebrew and Syriac. I now proceed to treat 
of the different parts of speech, beginning with the pronouns. 


1 [Ina Phoenician inscription of 96 B.C., recently found at the Piraeus, 03377 and 
D32357 seem to stand for dpaxpat.] 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE PRONOUNS. 


HERE let me call your attention, in the first place, to certain 
elements which enter into the formation of a great many of the 
pronouns, as well as of the demonstrative and other particles, of 
the Semitic languages. I can give these elements no better 
general or common name than that of demonstrative letters or 
syllables. Their origin and precise original force are in most 
cases unknown to me; or, at all events, I can only make such 
guesses at them as it is hardly worth while to lay before you 
just now, when you have need rather of facts than of specu- 
lations. The principal of these demonstrative letters, so far as 


regards the pronouns, are: N and M, "T and M, &, 3, 5 ek 
j and *. We shall notice each of them more particularly as 
occasion requires in our survey of the pronouns. 


A. The Personal Pronouns. 


In treating of the personal pronouns I shall begin, for 
reasons which will afterwards become apparent, with the suffixed 
forms which we find appended to substantives in the singular. 

Of the Ist pers. sing. the fullest form in actual use is the 


Arabic „şs — zya, which is usually shortened, according to circum- 


7 7 Cy cy aad 


stances, into ¿s Ja OF ¿şs % as | mdi, a, clad. It is 


obviously identical with the Ethiopic P: ya, in ICAP: vafscya ; 
and with the Assyrian ya, in btt-ya “my house.” This latter, 
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I am told, becomes 7 and in certain cases a, as Orm: “my 
daughter,” aba (for abiya), as well as adz and even ada, “my 


Qe rm 
father”; with which last compare such Arabic forms as = we 


ye bne ‘amma, Y j L va rabba. The Hebrew form is, as you all 
know, ‘=, of which the y#d, though written, is no longer pro- 


nounced in Syriac: ‘050, wwaX\%>. The intermediate step, no 


doubt, was the shortening of z into z, which we find sometimes 


in old Arabic, especially in vocative forms like = 4, which in 


pause would be pronounced = \ yã rabb. The corresponding 
plural is in Arab. 4 zā, sometimes shortened into zë; in Eth. 4: 
nad, in Assyrian zz or ni, Heb. 93, Aram. N3, Syr. z, as 250, 
N9309, ANY These plural forms serve also to designate the 


accusative after a verb, and we have here evidently the same z 
that appears in the suffix of the accusative sing., viz. Arab. = 


aya or ut, Eth. 4: iz, Assyr. we, Heb. ‘3, vara. J, Syr. «a3 
z (the yüd being suppressed). 

In the 2nd person we find a necessary distinction of gender 
introduced by the differentiation of the final vowel; the masc. 


form was originally, as in Arabic, sf a, the fem. 5 %t. 


Identical with these are the Ethiopic N: 4a, N,: $7, and the 
Assyrian ka, ki. The corresponding Hebrew forms are F and 
"3, the latter generally abbreviated into J- The Aramaic 


forms are Jy for the masc. and *} «9 for the fem., but the yæd 
has become silent, Ao, Teea, so that these forms are 


identical with those of the vulgar Arabic, masc. 3s= ak, or &, 
fem. ek or #z. The plurals were originally, as in Arabic, masc. 


wu 


o e e U es 
kumi, shortened into um, fem. kunna; Ethiopic N: Lémi 


/ e e e 
and 14: én; Assyrian kunu or hun, of which the fem., according 
to analogy, should be eva or kin. The Hebrew forms are 
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D3 for #ğm, fem. }J, but for the latter the fuller 33 or M32 
sometimes occurs. The Aramaic forms are 2 es fem. Re 


‘ T 
but D5 is also found in Biblical Aramaic (Ezra). 


In the 3rd person we have again a variation of vowels 


according to gender. The Arabic forms are, masc. » Aw (with 


long vowel, though written defectively), which becomes s 4z when 


preceded by an 2, as abit-hu, abi-hi; fem. \». The corresponding 
forms in Ethiopic are Ub: 4a, 4%: 4a. In Hebrew the masc. is 


4, but also M+, }, which is nearly identical with the vulgar 


Arabic s+, pronounced w or o, as in awl, also written Us. 


The Hebrew fem. is M and M_. In Aramaic the masc. is 
rm Ol, fem. m or. The corresponding plurals in Arabic 


I 


are, masc. ad humi, generally abbreviated Aum, which may be 


changed by the influence of a preceding z into Azmi or him and 


ye 


„d kunua or hinna. The Ethiopic has Y®. 


him; the fem. is È 


a“ 


homi and U4: hon. The Hebrew forms are, masc. Om andio 


or, with final vowel, Y9_; fem. }7 (rarely }) and }_, or, with 


final vowel, I_, 73_, 7I_. In Aramaic we find Nn, Keer and 


ten) but in the Aramaic of Ezra also pS piq. In contrast 
with these stand the Assyrian suffixes with initial s; sing. masc. 
$u, fem. Sa, plur. masc. fuzz or Sun, fem. Seva or šin. A similar 
form is found in one of the Himyaritic dialects, where the sing. 
masc. is written \D or D, pl. OD, whereas in the other we find 7 
and faq; and traces of it exist in the modern Mchri, in which 
according to Maltzan, the sing. masc. is /e, fem. es, plur. masc. 


hunt, fem. senn. 


From a comparison of these various forms we may fairly 
assume the oldest shape of the suffixed pronouns actually 
known to us to be: 

W. L. / 
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ist sing. zya plur. a dual (only in Arabic) 
Ziel, Ih ke » m. kumi ` 
i kumā 
L zz f. kunna 
4) dy 
ard =, m. s, Ma » Mm. sūnu, humit E 
d = luma 
» É sa, ka » 1. sza, bunha 


I have put s# and %4% together in order to lay before you 
two alternatives; viz. (1) 44 may be identical with sz, initial s 
having passed into /, just as in Sanskrit compared with Persian, 
or Greek compared with Latin; or (2) sz and 4% may spring 
from different demonstrative letters s and 4, a point to which 
we shall have to recur hereafter. 

From these suffixed pronouns zya, ka and h#, we obtain, by 
prefixing the demonstrative syllable az (JN), the three pronouns 
aniya, anka and anhi. The syllable az,—itself a compound of 
N and j,—we may regard as a sort of demonstrative particle 


Hebrew 


AR Ww 


or interjection, akin probably to the Arabic .}, oh 


V7, nm, Syriac ol, and Ethiopic Ay: in AN : enthemit, 
“en vobis = accipite.” 


The third of these pronouns, anhi, appears but rarely as an 
independent word. I would instance the Talmudic 37%, fem. 


‘TN, possibly assimilated from JN, IPN, with the first 
vowel weakened from a to z At any rate, the plural forms, 
which are without assimilation, are IN, YIN, for VAIN, 
PIDs, In Syriac too we find ull, ely assimilated for 
Cas <m]. Otherwise these forms are used as suffixes ; for 
example, in Hebrew, 73, ee s WII, assimilated 33 fem. 
D; and also in the ees Aramaic dialeees as Mand. ny or 
p, fem. PD, PI; Talm. In, ila: 

The same is the case with the second of the above pronouns, 
anka, which appears in Hebrew only as a suffix, eg. PRAN 
(from pn, Jerem. xxii. 24), usually with assimilation 7_; 
WEM andaa femo 

The first of these three forms, aziya, is found, however, with 
slight modifications in most of the Semitic languages. What its 
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origin may be, I can hardly pretend to explain, unless we 
connect it with a demonstrative root z, “this,’ also found in the 
Indo-European languages, in which case anz-zya would literally 
mean ekold this one or this one here, as a designation of the 
speaker. This would still, however, leave the final element 
ya or a unaccounted for. 

In Hebrew the form azzya appears almost intact in ‘JN, 


in pause, with fuller vowel, ON In the other languages the 


A 


-s£ 
older form is more or less obscured: Arabic, (i) dd, with short 


a in both syllables, dialectically aud, in pause dud and dnah; 
Ethiopic likewise A4: dud; J. Aram. NIN (TIN Bibl.) or NIN, 
Syriac hy čnā or xd. Similarly in the younger dialects: Tigré 
AT: aud, Tigrifia Ay: anë or A4: and, Amharic A}: Cuz; Mand. 
NIN, modern Syriac Lay. As the proper plural of ‘38 we may 
regard JN (Jerem. xlii. 6, 2é¢hibh), to which, among the later 
dialects, the Amharic offers a parallel in the form čžā. I may 
add that in Arabic, Ethiopic and Syriac this pronoun is liable 
to considerable mutilation. In Arabic we find a an, and 


likewise in Ethiopic, when followed by the particle ri: sa, AWN: 
an-sa. In Syriac the first syllable is liable to be elided under 


certain circumstances, whence arise such forms as 13} 185, Uss, 
Hass, and finally, dropping the last vowel, a Hence in 
modern Syriac the verbal form of the present, Ist pers. sing. 
Or lend, Rs Lf repair. 

There is, however, another form of the pronoun of the Ist 
pers. sing., which we must endeavour to explain, namely that 
which is found in Assyrian, Hebrew and Phoenician. Here the 


first demonstrative basis, az, has been strengthened by the 
addition of a second, ak or @, which I take to be compounded 


of N and 7: and to be akin to such words as N3, (ah here; 
M5 “thus, here, now,” 39 “that,” X97 “here,” AS “how,” etc. 
As the oldest form I venture to write anākiya or andki, whence 


f= 2 
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in Assyrian anāku (Haupt, avaki\, in which the 2nd syllable 
must surely be long, as the corresponding Hebrew form is 


DN, in pause apis, The Hebrew has preserved the vowel of 


the last syllable in a purer state than the Assyrian. On the 
Moabite stone it appears as TN, probably pronounced anokh ; 
whilst in Phoenician inscriptions we also find TN, which in the 
ears of Plautus sounded like anéch. I may remind you in 
passing that the Egyptian pronoun was also anek, cnek, and the 
Coptic anon. The form au, without the prefix az, is employed 
in Assyrian as an enclitic with the force of the substantive 
verb, e.g. sarraku “I am king,” vabbaku “I am great,” sikaraku 
“T am manly”; thus corresponding to the use of 13) for by 
in Syriac. - 

The fe enone plural form is still more remarkable: 
Assyr. anént, nint, nénu for anthni, anahni, Heb. IMIN, Phoen. 


mN. Here then 5 of the singular has interchanged with fF 


SECES 


(as in Fe lmas, compared with KS, loro compared with 
D’yNIN), and the vowel has been shortened in the shut 


syllable. The last syllable of the word, 43, is probably short- 
ened from 4JX, the plural form of *)N, which we mentioned l 


above. This plural MIN, abbreviated in Hebrew itself into 


33m3, is found, in some shape or other, in nearly all the Semitic 


v Os Gr paced 


dialects. Arabic: <u, vulgar ja nehne, nehn, G>) ahnd in 


Egypt ikna. Ethiopic: 44: nčna, Tigré nana, Tigrifia 
nihind. Syriac, with an additional demonstrative 7 at the end, 


7 7 7 7 b . ca e. e. 
Za, commonly cin, which is shortened in pronunciation 


7 p 7 y 
into zan, as in eb To Also tell, with prosthetic vowel, 
whence in modern Syriac =n and wan], but also dkhnokhun 
Cane] (with a curious assimilation to the pronoun of the 


nand Li aa Goi ]). In Samaritan we also find the 


form paN KON in the Palestinian dialect of Syriac, ol, 
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and in the modern Syriac of Maʻlūla, 3| avah, the final z has 
vanished. Jewish Aramaic forms are NIMIN and NIM; but in 


several dialects the guttural has been elided, whence in the 
Talmud })N, in Samaritan [JN, in Mandaitic PIN (axčnu for 


anan), and in Palestinian Syriac al and more commonly ao 
. . . . . é . 
Likewise in Assyrian, as above mentioned, avénz, nfni or nênu. 


On reviewing what I have said about the pronoun of the 
Ist pers. sing., you may think that much of it is very pre- 
carious and doubtful; in particular that the derivations which I 
have ventured to suggest of the forms "JN and DN are very 


far-fetched ; that ‘JN can hardly be compounded with a demon- 
strative particle or interjection, 1+(3+WN), and ‘DIN with two 


words of that class 1+(3+N)+(3+®). In reply I can only 
point to the history of the pronominal forms in other languages, 
for instance the Romance. Whence comes the French ce? In 
some cases it appears in the modern language as ceć, for which 
the older form is cest. But cest is identical with the Italian 
questo, which springs from eccu tsto, i.e. eccum istum, i.e. ccce eum 
stu! Even the English / is but the last remnant of zc% or 2h, 
ego, eyo, eyov, Sanskrit aham, all pointing to an original agham 
- or agam, which has been supposed to be made up of three 
elements, a + gha (or ga) + m, the first of which is either the 
demonstrative root a “this,” or else a mutilation of ma; whilst 
the second is a particle, identical with the Greek ye, and the 
third, in all probability, another demonstrative letter. 


I pass on to the pronoun of the 2nd person in tts inde- 
pendent form. Here the demonstrative syllable az is prefixed, 
not to the syllable a, but to ta. Both these syllables are, 
it seems likely, also of a demonstrative character, and admit 
of being explained in one of two ways. Either (1) za is a 
mere variety of 7a (compare tis ri with Sanskrit zã-¢¿-s “nemo,” 
ki-m “what?” guis, guid); or (2) they spring from different 
domon mative letters, Æ and ¢ The one of these we have 
already mentioned as lying at the root of 10, min, Ss), eval 
similar words; whilst the other gives birth to various forms, 
of some of which we shall have to treat presently. If so, the 
pronoun of the 2nd person designates the individual spoken 
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to as a “this” or “here, in contradistinction to the more 

remote “that” or “there” of the 3rd person. In thewilivdies 

European languages the same element seems to lie at the root 

of both pronouns, for Sanskrit zva, i.e. tu-am, “thou,” differs 

only in its vowel from ża, the base of the demonstrative pronoun 
tat, in Greek ro. 

The oldest form of this pronoun known to us in Semitic 

7 UE GE Bo wR 

is the Arabic os anta, with its fem. E anuti, dual © 


T 
an wo GS O woe 


plur. masc. ,ij\ antumā, shortened antum, and fem. „Ai 
antunna. The dual is found in Arabic only, and has disap- 
peared from its vulgar dialects, in which the forms in use are 
enta or ent (Egypt. tnte), enti or enti (Egypt. zuty, enty), entum or 
enti (Egypt. tutū). Almost identical with these are the Ethiopic 
Att: anta, anti, antčmū, antén, which appear in Tigré as azta, 
anti, antim, and in Amharic as anta, antyi or anty, plur. anti. 
But in Tigrifia they have been displaced by the compound 
arin: nésskhd, fem. néess*khi, plur, néssatkiim, néssatkin, by 
assimilation for xéfs¢khd, etc. 

In Assyrian and Hebrew zt have been assimilated into 7z. 
The Assyrian forms are atta, atti, plur. masc. attéinu, (fem., 
according to analogy, aźttīna). In Hebrew the masc, sing, is 


mAN, in pause AN or TAN; but the shorter PN, artë or att, 


also occurs, Num. xi. 15; Deut. v. 24, and in Somem@emens 
passages in the Kethibh, e.g. Ps. vi. 4; Job i. 10; Eccle Sim 
Its fem. is ‘AN, which occurs sometimes in the Kethibh, viz. 


Judges xvil.2; 1 Kings xiv. 2; 2 Kings iv. 16, 23, and vill. 1; 
Jerem. iv. 30; Ezek. xxxvi. 13; but it has been almost sup- 
planted by the shorter FIN, aż or att, in pause AN. The plur. 


masc. is DAN, with ¢ for a; the fem. is mAN, sometimes written 
TIAN and TDN; but the shorter JAIN or [TN is found in Ezek. 
xxxiv. 31, and with assimilation of the z to a following 77%, in 
Ezek. xiii. 20, nT DIN WS (observe Ezek. xxxiii. 26, 
mayin mey for On wy, and Isaiah xxxv m ap!) nwe for 
pee) | | 
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In Biblical Aramaic and the Targums we find both the 
primitive and the assimilated forms, MAIS, NN, DN, fem. AN, 


Pu. MASC. PAIN, PAS, fem. PON, PAN- To Syriac ihe il, 
though written, is never pronounced, and the final £ of the fem. 
sing. has also been dropped, ASY, A3), oA], Aa]. The 
forms of the later dialects are in some cases such as we should 


naturally expect; e.g. Samaritan ANN or AN, fem. ‘MN, plur. 
NN, i Palestinian Syriac, Aea acl), plur. oH and 


i < .2|. But in others there are points worthy of remark. 
ree ce, in Mandaitic, instead of x and ¢ being assimilated, 
a short @ is inserted between them, ANIN, lve [ness Again, 


in the vulgar Syriac of Ma‘lila, we find al ach or g hach, with 
2 &£F 


the plur. gät achkhun or m hachun, where ¢ has been 
softened into zy, ch, as in kastade ([Aru,S0), lolo (1233), LoL 
(ISA). The modern Nestorian or eastern forms are A| aż or 


Aa] attin, the latter with a curious appendage; and not less 


strange are the plurals GA] and @20åəs], which can only be 
explained as having arisen under the influence of the Ist pers. 
Ste] or in|, whilst conversely the form of the Ist person 
Gaar] must have owed its birth to this falsely formed 
G04]. 

The separate pronouns of the Ist and 2nd persons have, 
as we have seen, received a demonstrative increment at the 
beginning; with the pronoun of the 3rd pers. the reverse 
apparently is the case. The Assyrian S#, fem. 57, and the 
corresponding Syriac on, fem. Tor may perhaps never have 
had any such increment; but it is, I think, otherwise with the 
Hebrew and Arabic singulars. In Hebrew these forms, with 
the ancient and necessary difference of vowels, are NIM, fem. 
NT. Now some scholars believe that the eph is a mere 


orthographic sign, like the Arabic elif in the 3rd pers. plur. 
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wy 4+ 


of the verb, ee which is occasionally found even in Hebrew 

SEmi Josh. x. 24; NYAS Isaiah xxviii. 12) In this view 
aoz i i 

I can hardly concur, because the words are written with this 


aleph in the oldest documents we possess, such as the Moabite 
stone (masc. NA DA SAN’) and the sarcophagus of Eshmin‘azar, 


king of Sidon (masc. NA OTN “that man,” fem. NA nobpen 
“this kingdom”). Had the original sounds been merely 2#@ and 
hi, we should have found on such monuments YA and 3. 
I conclude, therefore, that the words must have sounded origi- 
nally something like %ž-a and fi-a, with the addition of a 
demonstrative @ at the end. This will seem less improbable 
to you, when you are told that the modern Syrian forms from 


on od and 01 2, by the addition of (a, another demonstrative 


lor on (loon) oa, [Mum ZA, “that,” “yonder.” That Plautus 
heard the Phoenician word pronounced as %y only proves that 
the Carthaginians, like the Jews, had gradually let this additional 
sound drop, although they retained the symbol of it in writing. 
I have said nothing to you as yet of the use of NM for the 
fem. gender in Hebrew, because I do not believe in its existence. 
The distinction of the vowels in SIM and NT, si and sz, is just 


as primitive and essential as in azdéa, anti and ka, kt. -I am 
aware that NT takes the place of N'M in various passages of the 
Pentateuch; but in old Hebrew MSS. } and ° are very much 
alike, and the Masorets have done well to regard NY as nothing 
but a clerical error, and to substitute for it the correct N'M’. 
The same pretended archaism may be found in the famous 
Babylonian codex of the Prophets published by Strack, e.g. 


Hosea ii. 4, NWT (Le. NIM), Joel iv. 1, STA (ie. NIT) 


To proceed, The same primitive difference of the vowels 
and the same affixed syllable are to be found in Arabic, although 


a 
slightly obscured, since %#-'4 and fz-’a have become Aiwa sp 


and hiya ee. la Ethiopic these words have received a further 


- 
1 (Cf. Kuenen, Onderzoek, 2nd ed. vol. i. (Leyden, 1887), $ 16 and n. 7, who 


rightly refers the origin of the error to the old scriptio defectiva XN, for 81 and NW 
alike. ] Í 
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increment at the end, and in consequence have suffered a slight 
curtailment at the beginning. The forms in actual use are 
CAE: weet, fem. PAT: ye ti, which have obviously lost an 
initial 42 and “7 on account of their having been lengthened by 
the syllable zz and ¢z. I find the same increment in the 
Assyrian demonstrative svati, “this,” fem. saatz or Sati [Del. 
stati], and in another form in sd@s#, fem. Sasi, Sdsa, as also in 
haga-si (Del. aga@su), which last is found mainly in inscriptions 
of the Persian period. Si seems to be only a weakening of 77, 
just as in Greek the pronoun Zu, Doric tv, became ov; or THmeEpov 
(to-day), 7#Tes (this year) became onwepov and ores; or the 
nominal terminations Tus, TLos, Tra, TUYN, passed into ats, ctos, cta, 
aun (més, TAOVGLOS, yepovoia, Sixatocvvn). Indeed it seems 
possible that z# is the oldest form of the pronoun of the 3rd 
pers. in Semitic, of which s# and /# are successive weakenings. 

We have then the following forms of the pronoun of the 
3rd person. 


singular plural dual 
Assyr. m. SW Sunu, Sinu-tiu, Strut 
fee SZ Sina 
ae TEF X 
Arab. m. (vulg. Eg. ee (Eg. Aum and uma) lad 
ee 
hiiwa >) 


\ 
AN 


hiya e. 
Eth. m. CAE: we'eta AMPE: čmüntú or 
CAT: wë čtömü 
f. BAT: ye čti ANGE: Cmanti or 
DAPR: we'ctonu 


Heb. m. S17 (Ph. N7) A, OF 
f x (Ph.NA) ma 

J. Ar. m. SIM VOM, JVM; pK 
EON Pas 
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singular 


` 


Syr. m O01 
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plural 
`A 


nN ` 
wa a 


f ao HT l 
Talm. m. YTN FN 

a TN 
Mand. m. 1 pat 

fo ya pirn 


[CHAP. 


After what I have already said, in this and former lectures, 
very few of these forms call for any further remark. I need 


ww Ow 


only add, I think, that >, ad, vulgar Egypt. kum, kuma, 
mit, OF, and yn, pon, are really identical, the last being 


strengthened by an additional demonstrative element, as is 
also the case with AP 4k: and ANYE:: The Talmudic forms 
WIS and YDS (for AN and 72°) shew us that the double 
z of the Chaldee, Syriac and Mandaitic is an assimilation of #2, 


the syllable zz, ex, žen being, as I formerly stated, an interjec- 
tional or demonstrative element prefixed to the pronoun. The 


simple oon and aor of the old Syriac have entirely disappeared 


in the modern language; and in the modern dialects of Ethiopia 
the place of this pronoun has been usurped by later compounds. 
Thus in Tigrifia, néssi, fem. nčssã, plur. masc. néssatone, fem. 
nessaton, for néfsi, etc.; and in Amharic, ACh: esi, fem. 
ACAP: erscwa, plur. ACIFO: ersdtyaw, or with a further 
assimilation Ath: éssi#, etc., from CAN: vé’és, “head.” 

On the formation of the plurals of the personal pronouns, 
I shall make some additional remarks when I come to treat 
of that subject in relation to the noun and verb. Meantime 
I pass on to the other classes of pronouns. 


B. The Demonstrative Pronouns. 


From the pronoun of the 3rd person, by prefixing the 
demonstrative particle or interjection 4é, in vulgar Arabic 4, 
we gct the compound pronoun a-ha. This appears in the 
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Talmūd as NJ, fem. NYJ, plur. wi (for AINA). The 
word is often wrongly pointed NIT, NOTA, whereby it is 
confounded with the Hebrew NINA, RW, which is of a totally 
different origin, viz. by assimilation for syn. In Mandaitic 
the same word exists in the singular, YAN, YNT, without any 
corresponding plural. In Syriac the second % was elided, and 
the syllables 4a@-7, 4ā-ē, contracted into oon haw, ar hay or hoy, 


A oP = X N eD = r. =o A ea 
plur. Q301 “Aduniin, -a30 ānnën (for ha-cu-hiin, ha-cn-hén). 


EN 
In the Palestinian dialect we also find the singular forms o|o, 
ogi; fem. alo, am, but not the plural. In modern Syriac 
the corresponding words are om aw, «a01 ay, often written and 


pronounced |, of, oI, ¢ and 4, with the plur. wat] az (from 


the old fem. Eia), shortened into J ai and d an. From this 
is formed another pronoun by the addition of the particle 
ln at the end, to designate a more remote object; “that,” 
‘yonder, viz. In ool do 001), 2a, fem. lo 01, 2a The z 
which we have found in the plurals Q, 737, etc., seems to 
appear in the singular in the Assyrian annu, “this,” whether 


we regard it as merely =axn+Ai, or as=a@+in+hi. The forms 
given by the grammarians are: 


sing. Masc. azz (fem. annat), (annit) 
plur. masc. annütu fem. annātu, annītu, 
with another plural form, perhaps of both genders, anni or anne. 

In vulgar Arabic of Egypt the forms corresponding to 
NUTT, ATT, WIT, arc still used with the original interjectional 
force: ah, “there he is,” ahi, “there she is,” aim or ahome, 
“there they are.” 

A very large number of demonstrative pronouns have their 
source in the cognate letters @ and z, in juxtaposition with 
which we often find %, Zand z. You will remember that Aram. 
“| d= Arab. 3 dh, X= Eth. Heb. Assyr. z; and that Aram. M z = 


RS p= Eth. h: s, Assyr. *, Heb. & sh. 
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One of the simplest of these pronouns is the Arabic |, fem. 


A 


z5 so, us ty, plur. a or yf, often written plene e ar 2 


The corr oe oan | in vulgar Arabic are dé or dē, fem. dz, 
plur. J` daul or dol, déla, doli (which seems to arise from 
a combination of the singular with the ancient plural). In 
Ethiopic we have the same word in the form H: 2% fem. H: 24, 
plur. Afb: cdl, fem. AA: cla. Its Hebrew equivalent is M, 


fem. ANT, for sáź, shortened into mt and 4, plur. DN (1 Chron 
xx. 8, generally with the art. os ); bx. The Phoenician 


forms are, as might be expected, very similar; viz. } for both 
genders (perhaps with a difference of pronunciation, së, si); 
fem. also Pt, in Plautus sy% ; plur. DN, in Plautus z%. The 
form ÌN, which also occurs in Phoenician, has been regarded as 
equivalent to the Hebrew IM; but the article in Phoenician 


is the same.as in Hebrew, and 7} does not take the article in 
Phoenician even when the preceding substantive is defined 
(7 33D and } yw). I prefer therefore to consider the aleph 


in ÌN as merely prosthetic. The very curt form of the word ? 
might readily lead to such a vowel being prefixed; and we find 
some support for this idea in the modern Ethiopic or Tigrifia 
form AH: fem. AH:: In the later Hebrew of the Mishnah we 


have masc. MM, fem: V (22 or 3) pur DN. In Assyrian it is 


curious to find the form with / in the singular as well as the 
plur. 

sing. masc. 2//u fem. llat 

plur. masc. ullūtu fem. snd 


By appending a demonstrative z to the masculine, we obtain 
the common J. Aram. form ™, "7, emphatic 371, NIT, with its 


simple fem. Mī, NJ, and its plur. PON. me corresponding 


1 [The latter only in the Pentateuch, where it is probably to be viewed as a mere 
scriptio defectiva Os7) asin Phoenician. Cf. Kuenen x sura. In any case Sy 
is younger than TONI, final N- being readily lost in Hebrew, as in YV=NY).] 


2 [The feminines are not recognised by Delitzsch.] 
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Phoenician forms are *} and NÌ; and in certain Aramaic dialects 
(Egypto-Aram., Nabathean) these words appear as NJ} and NÌ. 
An Ethiopic form, with further demonstrative increment, is 


HYE: snti, fem. HE: säti, plur. AYE: ellöntú, fem. AAYE: 


ellänti., 


For the sake of still enact = Hp yesle ha i E eae to these 


forms, giving in Arabic aS fem. ma Or Coan. Sh Gla. plur. 
BE A =F || 


Jl or 2¥,9; and vulgarly Adda, fem. hadi, plur. hadaul, and in 


Africa hadim. In Egypt, with somewhat of the original inter- 
jectional force, adz, “this here.” The corresponding Aramaic 
words vary considerably in form according to the dialects. 
In the Targtims and the Talmiid we find Pp, fem. NTI 


(or NTD), plur. PONT and pon (less correctly pronounced POND 
and rom); and similarly in the Palestinian dialect 4201 or 


Qa, fem. ban (hadeé for hada), plur. Gi. In Mandaitic f has 


generally taken the place oft; PINT, fem NNT, plur- PONN. 
NNT however occurs, as also the compound YIN = TRD 


Wen, Le Ni amine The ordinary Syriac forms are Lan, fem. 
Yoon, plur. <x Srp Of these, Lot stands for NITI, and bar is 
weakened from ba, which occurs in the combination alo 
(for 2011201). Shorter forms are a, for In, and 901. Heie 


too must be placed the Talmudic [MM or JIN, which latter is 


also found in Samaritan. Here & has taken the place of 7, 
whilst the aspirated I dh is represented only by the aspira- 
tion % This gradual elision of the g, combined with the 
ordinary dropping of the final z, enables us to explain the 
common Talmudic forms NT, fem. NJ, plur. "3 or °37, 


as corruptions of ae, NWT, and non. The modern Syriac 
words are very similar, viz. lay aha or 1 a, plur. h) anne. lat 


springs from the fem. |», the original aspirated g (dh) being 
represented, as in IN, by an 4; % having been gradually 
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dropped, @’@ has been contracted into @ Dialectically the forms 
>, LI, are also used, both from TT. 
Now if to these series of pronouns we append the letter 7, 


we obtain another series, generally designating more distant 
objects. 


The simplest of these is the J. Aram. JI or "D, tem pa 
plur. JPN, which are formed from M, NY and PON: The 
Palestinian dialect exhibits the plural in the form yaz 
By prefixing %ā we arrive at the Talmudic TNA, ferme 17, plur. 
33 or yaa, and the Mandaitic NI (masc. and fem.), plur. 
TINA, which are contractions for 7, JST, and aa 
Here too the Syriac varieties TAO fem. aai find their 
place; the former of which may perhaps be compounded with a 
form corresponding to the Mishnaic DN. As for yQ301 (507), 
which is always masc., it is probably not a mere variation of 


aA, but a different compound, viz. from Qn and a. 


a“ A a a“ A 
In Arabic the corresponding pronoun is Wha, fem. U, aa. 
a“ 


Amn 
Zo gh 


plur. DY,) or GY,\. The Arabs have, however, regarded the 


suffixed ss as being the pronoun of the 2nd person, and hence, 
though Ws is commonly used in speaking to two or more per- 


sons of both sexes, it is also permitted to use Wy in addressing 


7 
ad Covey Vw 


a woman, loS\a in speaking to two, and asia or ose in speaking 


to several, according to their sex. The vulgar forms, at least in 
North Africa, are Jo dak, fem. yi dik, pur Hy dik. 


In Egypt we find, with the addition of Ad, the forms adzkha 
(masc. fem.) and dukhā (masc.); and these may be still further 
strengthened by appending the pronoun of the 3rd pers., masc. 
dukhauwā, masc. fem. dzkhazya, plur. masc. fem. dukhamma. 
The Ethiopic presents us with this augmented pronoun in 
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the form Hm: sch, fem. Ayt: enichi, plur. AAM: Mek. 
Here the fem. is remarkable, but we shall speak of it when 
we come to the simple relative form AST: Ata. 


These pronouns again may be heightened by the accession 
of a fresh demonstrative syllable. Thus in Chaldee we find 
{23 for both genders, with additional 7. The Ethiopie presents 


us with a form with additional zz, viz. Ht R: sčkwčtá or Hn: 
athti, fem. Aybak: cntakiz, plur. AANE: cllekwetn or AANE: 


čllčktű. The Arabic prefixes %ā in the form Whol, fem. Wil, 


an 
-$A A 


ails, plur. opr la; which are much used in the vulgar 
Tai 


i | 
dialects, Dan Ladak, has Maak, plur. ©} d hiul@ik, or in 
; a a“ 
North Africa yds hadiuk. From hdadak seems to arise, by 


elision of the d, the form Gh» “ak, used by the Bedouins; just as 


l 
\aa Adda, in combination with the article ’a/, becomes žal, which 


7 Ce C G z 
is used for all numbers and genders, as eUi», emand, 


7 D 
GG z w+ Be 


paillo, otk, eo. Another strengthened form in old 


7 4 
Arabic is Eo, where the letter 7 has been inserted between 


a“ 


ló and W); its fem. is ©, by contraction for iis Peckia 


to the Mandaitic is the word AMNINM (masc. and fem.), plur. 
masc. INNIN, fem. PONINA. Here it seems tolerably clear 
that we have again the prefixes NM and YN, contracted into 
[Sr and the suffixes of the 3rd person; but it is not so easy to 
say what is represented by the letters MN, unless we admit 
Noeldeke’s suggestion that they are identical with ny, the 


Aramaic form of PMX. 


Finally, under this head, we have a few demonstratives that 
are formed by means of the prefix ‘8 z . Here I mention first, 


though somewhat doubtfully, the Talmudic pronoun ITN, fem. 
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‘TN; doubtfully, I say, because it may also be explained, as I 
did above, by assimilation from MIN, TDN, This latter view 
is countenanced by the plurals IIN, TIN, The forms 37") 
and igi" 3), representing the substantive verb, seem to be fresh 
compounds of the demonstrative 7 and }7'N, IN; eg. ITI IND 
Seat it is, ITI NaN “it is I my) A py “they are 


perfectly righteous men.” More certain examples of this for- 
mation with prefixed 7 are YPN (for JTN), fem. NTN, and 
TTN, plur. APN, l 

To designate’ a definite pronominal accusative, especially of 
a somewhat emphatic kind, we find in the Semitic languages a 
peculiar word joined with the pronominal suffixes. In Ethiopic 
this is NP: £zyd, a word regarding the origin of which various 
conjectures have been hazarded, but which I am inclined to 
think finds its source in the demonstrative %, to which we have 
so often referred. From this are formed, with the usual pro- 
nominal suffixes, Liyd-ya, kiya-ka, etc. By the weakening of 5 
into 7} (of which I gave some examples in a former lecture), we 


Eer 


eN 


obtain the Arabic dialectic form \.». From this it is but a step 


a“ 


to the common Arabic \\ 72, which is used precisely like 


its Ethiopic equivalent, and appears in Tigrifia in the contracted 
form of A: Z, denoting self, as AR: IE, Ain: Tha, AF: yu. In 
the other Semitic languages this word takes the feminine termi- 
nation at or ¢, probably appended to it in order to bring out 
more strongly the abstract idea of %occitas (if I may use such a 
word); and in these languages its range of use is considerably 
wider than in Arabic and Ethiopic. Hence we get, in the first 
place, the Phoenician JN, which was doubtless pronounced 
in the earlier stages of the language zyd@/h or zyath; for other- 
wisc the * would not have been inserted in writing, as is almost 
invariably the case in the older inscriptions. In the inscriptions 
of later date, however, we find MN, and Plautus heard the word 
pronounced yt. The Aramaic forms seem to be shortened from 


the Phoen, viz oyi. As, Chald. Mm’, less correctly Em These 
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are used not only as a sign of the definite accus., 2 Aaa; 


{35} Aso bose AL las; but also as a substantive, signify- 
ing self, e.g. OLX Vyole) on “he who knows himself,” 
dais Jais\» “free-will”; and likewise in the Palestinian dia- ` 


lects and in T ritan to form demonstratives, as in the phrases 
Noy Ma “on that same day,” NAY rma “in that same 
year,” looo oad “at that same time,” om Alai t TAa 
“that man is a thief,” b yan xd yan b A nT “this is of 
use to me, those are not.” In this way we may best explain the 


Mandaitic demonstrative spoken of above, AMNNINM (masc. and 
fem.), NNNJN, |ANINT, where MN is probably =. Simi- 


larly in Hebrew yath was further altered into a, whence, by the 
usual change of @ into 0, resulted the common form oth, MN. 
In close connection with a following word this z% was shortened 


into 0th, just as from ngn and ned we get ‘AY and 
ome). Next, ðt% was a r into sth “FAN, as in DAN for 
attitm ; and finally this “AN was heightened by the tone ime eth, 
FAN, In later Hebrew, perhaps under the influence of the sur- 
rounding Aramaic dialects, MIN came to be used, like mn’, as a 
demonstrative: DY ÌMNI, Ty ANIND, ININ 1 WP «that 
one sat down,” su WNT nix Vt. In Assyrian I find a 


word attu, which seems to be néarly connected with yãt% and 
oth, for example in such phrases as attia abia “my father” 
(“mon pere a moi”), ziya attiia “my family” (YN), dinata 
attiia “my laws” (T), dita attinu “our house,” sa la tptallahit 
abiya wa attua “who revere (nba) not my father and me.” 
Schrader also regards as cognate with yah the words ya¢z and 
āsi, in such phrases as yatz Nabiinahid sustbanni, “as for me, 
Nabunit, save (31°) thou me”; and again, sa /a tplahit abiitiya 
u asi la wsbatii nir sarriitiya, “who did not fear my fathers, 
and, as regards me, did not take up the yoke of my rule.” 
These words ya@éz and asi he explains as made up of ya + 
a+ ¢ or sé, i.e. ya for yath, a suffix of the Ist pers. and 
a further demonstrative zz or $z. Sayce, however, gives a differ- 
EL. S 
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ent explanation of both words, so that we are evidently on 
unsafe ground. Even the Hebrew ÌN has been explained in a 
manner different from that which I have just suggested to you, 
for some scholars have regarded it as a substantive, nearly equi- 


G 7h 


valent in form and meaning to the Arabic & \ “sign” or “mark,” 
“form” or “body,” thus identifying it with the word MÌN (for nix or 


ns), or else assuming a form MN or M'N, from the construct 


state of which (YN or MN) MIN might be derived by con- 
traction. 


Before quitting the demonstrative pronouns, I will say a 
few words regarding the definite article, which really belongs to 
this class of words. Its original form was, in all probability, 


aa a compound of /@ and 4 nearly in the sense of the Latin 
ale, connected with the adverbs nson “away,” “beyond,” and 


oon “here,” “hither.” In Hebrew ie Z was assimilated to all 
following letters; and when the doubling wholly ceased to 
be audible, the loss of it was compensated by the heightening of 
the vowel into ¢ ¥, as in ÖNA, 77, iia WNI, on which 
and other modifications of the article see your Hebrew gram- 


mars. In Phoenician its form is the same as in Hebrew, but it 
is not so frequently used as in the latter language, e.g. 7 13A 


for MA AIWAT, TAWA for A AWA, SA DTN for DINA 
SOA, NT ADDON for N'AT AABN. 

The Arabs ordinarily weakened the initial m to N, but re- 
stricted the assimilation of the final Z to a following dental, sibi- 
lant or liquid (the so-called solar letters a w jJ oS ae 


w7uuey 7 r Gr 7ue CO 


JO Ee) idl, daxli, gaal, but l (wn), 
Cool | (win) a (17937). In Egypt this assimilation is 


nowadays extended to z and J, as eg-gasszar, eg-cuma “ Fri- 


day,” ek-kull, ek-kenise “church.” The letter 7, however, though 
assimilated in pronunciation, is always written. The Arabian 
Bedouins are still said to retain the old pronunciation %a/, saying 
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has-sanah instead of as-sanah, Iw Generally speaking, how- 


ever, the initial c/zf is regarded as so weak in sound that it 
“ume +S 
suffers elision whenever another word precedes, e. g. E\LoS| al 


abu ’l-malikt, not abit al-maliki, eet eS fi unas, not fi an- 

OD) Pee OGG WS oe 
nasi, J>p\ JE Lala ’r-rajulu, not kala ar-rajulu, 3\,0\\ cl 
kälati 'l-maratu, not kdlat al-maratu. Indeed it was at times 
dropped altogether and only the / sounded, and this is common 
at the present day, e. g. dahmar “red,” liswid “ black,” lazhar, the 
“Azhar” mosque, detnén “the two.” 

In Ethiopic there is no definite article, and the same appears 
to be the case in Assyrian. The Aramaic dialects labour under 
the same deficiency, but make up for it by appending to the 
noun the demonstrative #@ or @, which appears in writing as an 


aleph; thus N53), lay Narad, linaw. With this we 
may compare the postpositive ez and eż of the Scandinavian 
tongues, derived from an older zzz and zź (e.g. Danish Mand, 
Manden; Hus, Huset), of which we shall have to make mention 


again hereafter. More to our present purpose, however, is the 
Himyaritic suffixed 7, e.g. in ]73) “this monument” or “tablet,” 


[pao (pt Lapis | spn | otf [9a | maar | OTÈ ; 
or in TAA “this stone,” | Oyni [patent | ja) ces nnyon 
| non | ANAY | ‘Ip. The words }7 319 and Down are appa- 
rently contractions of {777373 and mbwn, as seems to result 
from such forms as | PITANA | P3 “between these two towers” 
Ome castles,” | aga | DyN “the lords of these two houses,” 
MA “this house of ours” (where the J) is the suffix of the rst 
pers. plur.*). Often the demonstrative pronoun IT, fem AS 
prefixed to such words, as mele) (T. 


1 [This statement rests on a misconception: Awila stands for &Awd\ wsdl. 
Nold.] : 


* Other examples are: JWOD JT, “this inscription”; JIN} T, “this idol”; 
JAN] 4F, “this door”; 399119 JF, “this building”; Woy, “this statue” ; bas, 


‘Cand these two camels,” 


SD 
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C. The Relative Pronouns. 


The relative in its simplest form is, it may be said, iden- 
tical with the demonstrative pronoun. As the Germans use der 
instead of welcher, and we English ¢haz instead of who, so did 
the Semites employ closely cognate or identical words as de- 
monstratives and relatives. 

The simplest of the relative forms is the of the Biblical 


Aramaic, shortened in the Targums and in Syriac into T > dé. 
One or other of these forms appears in all the Aramaic dialects 
except the Egyptian and that of some ancient inscriptions, which 
have }. The Mandaites say ¢d as well as dé, and the same form 
Sæ is occasionally found in Samaritan. I need only remark in 
addition that in Mandaitic { is used in a few cases instead of 
the common “4, as INYO WAN “he who does good,” &3D WAXY 
“he who does evil” (where TIND = TAY") ; JAANASINY NMN 
“spirit of our fathers?” The word ‘), which is mentioned by 
Gesenius and others as the Mandaitic form of the relative, has 
no existence, being merely a false reading of the somewhat 
abbreviated character of the word 4. In modern Syriac Z or 92 


is frequently employed for 9, as bi) A109 (for hay 11.0;2) 
vibe Sere oie mis? acini. had» (for Aso? laos) 
“ forgiveness of sins,” E Less (for (0? Cla) “the passion 
of our Lord,’ darzt ishii, i.e. Saen? oba, “after Jesusmi 


Identical with this "7 or J is the Arabic generally em- 


j 
gayod. in T one form for both genders and all numbers; as 


vw GCs sr e 


o r RES E “he who said that came to me,’ = o oh 


“my well wiht I dug.” The use of this word is, however, 
only dialectic. In S. Arabia the Himyaritic furnishes us with 
similar forms : masc. 3 (1), fem. mn, plur by or Dy. 


In Ethiopic we find H: sd, with a fem. Aht: ézZa, and a plur. 
‘Ha, all bearing a striking resemblance to the corresponding 
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forms of the demonstratives. H: s4 may be used, like "7 and 


ad, for both genders and numbers. The fem. Aht: we must 
trace back to the demonstrative particle ex, or the letter xz, plus 


the fem. termination ź; and the plur. Af: to the demonstrative let- 
ter / In Hebrew occurs the cognate form }}, likewise invariable. 


Cs 
In Arabic and Hebrew the simple article Ji, M, is sometimes 


a v SJD CrvlwD 7 


employed as a relative; e.g. a ai Joost ale > “of e 


vy Sy F Qe 


people of whom is the Apostle of God,” for pis ¢ an WS göl; 
Joshua x. 24, AN Serian “who went with him”; 1 Sam. ix. 24, 
ym pivirns; 1 Cina se SS Sse wpa 551, 


Hence, from a combination of these two words, id the 


2 l 
insertion of the demonstrative letter Z (as in €N), arises the 


ordinary Arabic relative ZS with its fem. cM, for the full 
inflection of which see the Arabic grammar. Its form in the 


vulgar dialects is O elli, in Maltese even shortened into 2 Lt, 


rT 
a “ 
we 


for all the genders and numbers. Identical with ,,4)\ in form, 
though not exactly in meaning, is the Hebrew demonstrative 


mon, shortened into On, just as Alis sometimes found in 


COs 


the form ål. 1m is used as fem. in 2 Kings iv. 25, 75 
9n MAIT, and another form, wo hallési, also occurs as 
fem. in Ezekiel xxxvi. 35, mawT Yon PNM. This last seems 
to be weakened from 50, and to exhibit this pronoun in even 
a purer form than mbn and ell 


The relative pronoun in Assyrian is sa or Sd, which admits of 
no variation, but is evidently connected with the simple pronoun 
sia, “ he,’ and the demonstrative Sa-Su. 
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The Hebrew word WR, though familiar to us all, is difficult 


to analyse. Some, as for instance Fleischer, Miihlau and Sayce, 
following an older scholar named Tsepregi, regard WS as the 


Hebrew representative of the Aramaic “NN, saan “ place am 


z a p 
Syriac also “trace,” “track,” “footstep,” as in 549 (for ba-athar) 
GS SON 
“after,” “behind,” Arab. 5\ and tl, “trace,” “track, “te@temeams 
P F 


E 

Eth. AWC:: In support of this view they appeal to analogies in 
other languages, e. g. the Chinese, where so means both “ place” 
and “which,” and to the vulgar use of wo in German, for 
example, “ Der Mann, wo ich gesehen habe,” instead of welchen, 
or again, “Der Fremde, wo du mit ihm gegessen hast,” instead of 
“mit welchem du gegessen hast.” Gesenius, in his immortal work, 
the Thesaurus Linguae Hebraeae, sought to connect TWN with 


the Hebrew radical TWN : “Modo in tali vocabulo de etymo 
quaerendum est, WS pr. rectum valuisse conjecerim ab TWN 
rectus fuit, deinde ee Taio Ge (2 et Germ. so, idque in anti- 
quiore lingua in pron. relat. abiisse. Cf. "5 zéa, et relativum D 


et contra Germ. so, i.e. propr. relat. fem. Simonis relationem ita 
exprimi censet, quod ad sequèntia recta tendat.” Ewald, whose 
opinions I would always mention with the respect due to so 
great a scholar,—Ewald’s latest view seems to have been that 


WS stands for SUK, and is compounded of two demonstra- 
ee wn T, > plus the prosthetic N. Finally, Fried- 
rich Böttcher looks upon N as standing for Sun, and as 
made up of a merely proetheets X and a word by which he 
regards as an older form of the article ba (just as sz seemed to 
be an older form of NIT, or the verbal conj. Dop = DOP, 
DPN). As the matter at present stands, we have to choose, I 


think, between Fleischers view.on the one hand, and Ewald’s or 
Böttcher’s on the other; and, on the whole, I incline to the 
latter, in so far as I would seek the origin of the relative pro- 
noun somewhere in the region of the demonstratives. For the 
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interchange of L and “, even in this region, compare the Syriac 
15301, “here,” with the Chaldee N2975. In Hebrew the longest 
form of the word is TWN , but there are several shorter forms, 
without & and usually with assimilation of the final ~ or Z to the 
following letter; viz. “Y, w, W, but also w (in “DY, Eccles. 
iii. 18, and according to one reading in Nun for NITY, Eccles: 


ii. 22). In Phoenician the word is written WYN, but that the w 
may originally have had a vowel is at least suggested by the 
transcription of words handed down to us by Latin and Greek 
authors, such as WVesso esse sade (capillus Veneris), i.e. m3) 


sty WN. More frequent, however, are the shorter forms as, 


es, YS; is, and also sz, su, which last corréspond to the Hebrew 
w e.g. in the Poenulus, assamar binam, DYJ3 SONYN “what 
he says is friendly”; ys seddobrim, thyfel yth chyl ys chon them 
liful, i. e. (probably), Dyab on INDIN Dyar DTW WN, 


in Latin eum fecisse aiunt, sibi quod faciundum fuit; or, to quote 
another line, yé% alonim valonuth stcoratht stimacom syth, i.e. 


MNT bipy’ snsvpy nisin) oaioacny. 

The use of the relative as a conjunction, and as a sign of the 
genitive relation between two substantives, belongs rather to the 
department of Syntax than of Etymology. These phenomena 
need cause you no surprise, if you reflect, on the one hand, that 
the Greek particle ws is only a case of the relative pronoun 6s; 
and, on the other, that the Persian zs@fat or connective vowel z 


GC# a“ 


in such constructions as ore pU Waitt pidarta ne 


name of my father,’ is merely a corruption of what was the 
relative pronoun in the older stages of the language. 

I may therefore conclude my remarks on the relative by 
referring briefly to certain fossesseve pronouns, which are formed 
from it in several of the Semitic languages. In Ethiopic we find 
HA:, fem. AYEtA:, plur. AA.A:, combined with suffixes as fol- 
lows: 22 ya, si'd-ka, s?a, sT d-na, si'a-kémii, si'a-homi, ete. 
Here we may perhaps discern the relative H: sa, in combination 
with the pronoun £zyd, or rather its Arabic form zy@, of which I 
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spoke in a former lecture. In Aramaic we meet with two forms, 
TF and za The former is found in the Talmūd, e.g. jas 
WP WIS) j wa “we (occupy ourselves) with our affairs, 
and they with theirs.” This arises, as Luzzatto has suggested, 
from a combination of ‘9 with t, “hand.” It also occurs in 
modern Syriac in the forms =), yQa?, < diyt, dīyukh, 
diyan, etc., with elision of the @ between two vowels. The other 
form by, i.e. “J plus the prep. z is found in Biblical Aramaic, 
ean Leo N aR NOTIN NAJM *; and prevails 
in the Targūms and in Syriac’. Tye equa by from 
P WN, occurs in later Hebrew, as well as in Phoe AERA 
Already i in Jonah i. 7 we read PRE “for whose cause?” and 


INC 12, bwa “for my sake”; and similarly in the Poenulus 


ulic silli, by spin, “my guest” (lit. “ wanderer”); amma silli, 
by NIN, “my mother”; bene silli, Swi ‘22, “my son” A 
fuller form seems to occur on a Tyrian signet ring, viz. a 
Ay) Pp PwN DON WN “(belonging) to Baʻal-yathon, a priest 
(lit. a gods’-man) of Melkart Rsph.” 


D. The Interrogative Pronouns. 


The first of these to which I would direct your attention is 


~$ sis 
the Arabic „;\ avy, fem. é_:\ ayyah, fully inflected, meaning 
7 Cs RR 
“who, which, what?” It governs a genitive, as o EEE 


of + OS Cre Gas d SE 
vå ©), “which land?” ols |) os) “which of the two men?” 


a 
Pa 


zi zs% cob 


Je E \ “which of the men ?” aul 2 me | “which of them? ?” 


r 


~ 


G r 


1 Compare the African Js = o asa! , 


2 In vulgar Arabic it has become á or in combination with ua (thing) és ; “ 
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This word seems to me to have its ultimate source in the inter- 
R 
rogative particle |, Heb. M. It is found in Ethiopic too in the 


sing. AL: dy, plur. APT: ayyãć, for both genders; and in the 
modern Tigrifia it appears as ALY: APY: APS: API: or APY: 
which are probably compounds of AL: and the Ethiopic inter- 
rogative %:: In the other Semitic languages this word has 
more of an adverbial force, being prefixed to other words to 
convert them into interrogatives, and entering into the composi- 
tion of a great many interrogative adverbs. In Hebrew, for 
example, it appears as *N (Z for ay) in MT YN, “who, which ?” 
ri °S& “from which?” nid ‘N “wherefore, why?” But also 


as an independent word in the sense of “where?” with pronom. 
suffixes, FN, YN, ON; and in a longer form without suffix, 
mN., Of compound words the most ordinary examples are: 


a 
“vs 


PS (for PYN, Arabic 


op!) “where?” contracted JN, and as an 


accusative MJN “whither?” TN, mS, and TIN, “how 


TDN “where? how?” Similar formations in Ethiopic are 


ALTE: “where?” and, with a shortening of AL: into A: & AC: 
éfo, “how? how!” reduplicated: ALC: cfofo, ALC: fafo, or 
Ae: Sifo; and ANGYE: “how much? how many?” from 
MCa: sfn, which is properly a noun meaning “number,” 
“quantity.” In Aramaic we have two forms of this word, 


a 


+ 
for just as the Arabic | is in Hebrew M, so in Aramaic we find 
both and a The latter, yi. is the ordinary form in the 


Talmid Babli and in the Syriac dialect of Palestine. For 
instance, in the Talmid, pal Peer bata {Cia een NTI 


“who?” “which?” ; in Palestinian Syriac likewise a01, fem. 


lé, “why?” In Egypt, nhi, énhi, enhiim, as min énhü gins, “of what kind,” but 
2 £ P 3 3 = 

separately ezh, enhi, exhiim, “who?” ‘“which?”, where ex is probably for n= 

ROK 

oil: [So Spitta, p. 8o. But Noldeke explains the æ as a remnant of the old 
-5 


Tanwin, d A yo? and so forth.] 
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leo. Further, in the Talmid, 939 9 or YTA “who,” “which,” 
“what is—?” for 11 J; II “how?” MINT “where?” NYIN 

‘in respect of which?” “in reference to which?” for NT by, 
tat “to which?” “whither?” for Saar In the Aramaic a the 
Targums both forms occur; TN and TI “how?” PTPN and 
p fem. NTN and NTI, “who, which?” NI'N and ND, 
“where?” PIN and M27, “how?” In Syriac we have only 
the forms with a%p%, but in great abundance; for instance: 
yl (ahh) “how,” “as,” with its derivatives ity “as, ens 
Jono] ocea e a S] “as one who, re 
{sa}, Hae Sisal err. lou “where?” from lo “heres a 
Lin], “how?” for ves, and bs; 15844] “whence?” for 
to = ai. E for (Bel, “who?” with its fem. (reall and plur. 
TAN for pox NX; and finally, with a shortening of call into {, 
a Aso} “when?” in the G ‘TOS and MÐN, from the 


Heb. “i, Arab. is. In modern Syriac there are similar 


forms, though of course more or less corrupted. Such are 
laa] īkā or Ty] tka, “where?” Bs a edand, for NITY OS, 


“when?” zinë or imus, “which of them?” are bse) | or ko, 
in Talmudic 3p Vee aunclier. >| “who?” from N39 N and 


NT ON, with another form Te nī, which is, strictly speaking, 


derived from the old plural Eo In Mandaitic the same 
interrogative exists in NI and, “whence?” which is also a 


Talmudic form, for NID or 3/9, 1.e. PN 9; IN? YO iane lakh, 


in the Talmud Jb NiD, undenam tibi? Also in Nb or yb, Ja, 
for xb, ae on mille, “whence?” FWY or nynyd 
“when?” NY and NIN or NINN, “where?” from NI'N, ND, 
with suffix WIND “where is—?” in which form the real inter- 


rogative has wholly disappeared, just as in the modern Syriac 
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iL l2 “where is he?” from lal tka, “where?” Here too I 
should mention the Mandaitic forms N'AYANT and JIPNM, proba- 
bly standing for M3 ‘N77 and Ì9 NJ, e.g. PENN NNT 
“in which will ye cross over?” J MANA aie NOTO “which 
(of them) is my throne?” 

Another interrogative pronoun in the Semitic languages is 
that which is characterised by the initial letter 7. Its oldest 
forms appear to me to be zan for the masc., and zant for the 
fem.; but in practice maz is used as the interrogation for 
persons of both sexes, “who?” whilst szaxz¢ is employed in 
speaking of things, “what?” 


In Ethiopic we actually find these oldest forms in use; A}: 


manit, acc. Py: mána, “who?” and My: ment, acc. Met: wcnta, 
“what?” The Himyar. form is also 9, but more usually 73, with 


G z 


the substitution of 3 for ®. In Arabic we have ordinarily we? 
man for persons, but a distinction of gender is made in the rare 


case of the word standing alone, when it is fully inflected, the masc. 
sing. being o mani, and the fem. ar. manah (with aspirated 4, 
Gv G UF 


for rc) and sometimes wire want. The Assyrian forms are 
said to be mzannu or manu and man, which last is identical with 


the Aramaic er Wey Hence arise in the Aramaic dialects, by 


the addition of the pronoun 4#, such forms as Syriac ato; 
Talmudic 13/3, fem. ‘31, for 17 WD, I JD; Mandaitic JIND; 
modern Syriac wai, «a10, 2140, which is strictly speaking 
derived from the old feminine. The forms in the vulgar dialects 
of Abyssinia are not dissimilar to those of the ancient Ethiopic, 
viz. Tigrifia M}: “who?” and MEL: mentdy, rarely Nyt: and 
Ayt.: “what?” This latter is compounded of M4: and the 


other interrogative ^L: In Amharic the commonest forms are 
M4: “who?” and 4: “what,” suche om Dip ss 


Vulgar Arabic forms Se are „yo and a The change of 


vowel in the former case is due to the influence of the labial 7; 
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in the latter, it is the natural weakening of @ in the shut 
syllable, and is pronounced in pause mz |e, From a form 
resembling this last must have arisen, by the rejection of the 
final 2, the Hebrew *% “who?” It is also found in Ethiopic, 
but as a neuter, “what?” or else as an adverb “how!” e.g. 
A ALM: “how pleasant!” A PON: “how great is—!” AAMI: 
“how great?” “how much?” (from ®(])4: “measure, quantity”). 
The Phoenician form of the personal interrogative seems also, 
from some phrases in the Poenulus, to have been mz. 

The neuter form 7z@ is common to the Arabic, Hebrew, Phoe- 


7 0 
nician, and the Aramaic dialects, U 7%, ND, (So; and we also 


find abundant traces of it in Assyrian, as I shall show you 
presently. This form I would venture to explain, with Fr. 
Böttcher, as follows. The original zant became by assimilation 
matt; the doubling was gradually dropped, because hardly 
audible, at the end of the word, leaving mat. This would 
gradually lead to the aspiration of the final ¢, math. The 
aspirated letter would first pass into %4, MB, mah, and finally 
disappear altogether in pronunciation, the vowel being length- 
ened in the now open syllable, mM, mah. Compare the different 


stages of such words as RIN, BN, aN “anger” (Arab. al 
“nose”), or nn, with suffix ‘AF, from nn, AP, FIA or MA, 
IA (for MNI); and the series of changes which produced ae 
ordinary mine termination of nouns M, N, out of the 
original aż, viz. (1) at, (2) ath, T1_, (3) ah, with aspirated % 
(found in Arabic in rhyme), and finally (4) @, po N In this 


way too we are enabled to give an easy explanation of the 
daghesh forte which so constantly follows this word, and of the 
forms “MA, 9, MA, as compared with those of the article 


75 M, from sii. 
From N5 by the addition of 44 we obtain in Talmudic and 
Mandaitic the forms 39, NÐ, “what is it?” JAND is con- 
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tracted in Mandaitic into ẹ\ in the word YAN “why?” ie. 
IND by = IND by. By adding pa to ND there arises in 
Talmudic the word ND “what?” in composition NIN “where- 
fore?” “why?” = a) by. In ancient Syriac the same com- 
bination of ND with Soe and {T finally resulted in the 


contracted forms uso and To the latter of which was farther 
weakened into ako. Hence in combination with 4m arose the 


form ar% “what is it?” = on 128%. In modern Syriac this 
same 7ã-dčn has been contracted into «22040, with a rather 


unusual weakening of the vowel in this dialect; and this is farther 
shortened into 20%, Lato, and even QSO, as in saps aSo 


“what shall we do?” 


With regard to the neutral Le in Arabic, I may observe that 


it is not unfrequently shortened into 7 ma, especially in con- 


Qe at) - % 


nection with prepositions, as ale ele ac for Pue ee f 


“ 
wW Pad e 


Pure can os d- These last two words are still further 


G G 


abbreviated in poetry into ra arid a which shows us the origin 


Ge “7 


of the word 5 “how much?” standing for as or ES. Syriac 
lon, Hebrew OD, In Ethiopic this abbreviated md is fre- 


quently appended to other interrogatives, with somewhat the 
same force as the Latin zam; e.g. PRM; (mánü-má) Ayt: 
“who art thou, pray?” DYD: mént-nü-má, ARE®: ayté-má, 
ALM: čfő-mná, NAHO: ma čsé-nü-má. 

That these interrogative pronouns should pass into indefinites, 
with the sense of “who, whoever, what, whatever,” is only what 
might be naturally expected, and the consideration of this 
point belongs rather to comparative syntax than to our present 
subject. Sundry forms must, however, for the sake of com- 
pleteness, be noticed here. And firstly, the Assyrian words 
mannú-ma, manna-ma, man-man, by assimilation mamman, and 
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73 {t 


man-md, “whoever,” “any one”; mimma, “whatever.” Of these, 
manman or mamman is merely a reduplication of za; manúma, 
manáma, and manna, are formed by the addition of ma to 
manny or man, and mimma arises from a neuter 772, like the 


Ethiopic A: mz Similar words may be found in ‘the modern 
dialects of Abyssinia. For instance, Tigrifia has 4M: or 
MLA: “whoever,” “any one”; and in Amharic there occurs 
QYM:, with the neuters M4M: and M4M4:: 


The indefinite 7z@ is often attached in Arabic as an enclitic to 


oo 6 2 


another word, to give it a certain vagueness, as le (Ls “a small 


a 
D gr 


quantity”; Le LES abel “give me some book or other.” At 


“ 


other times it conveys something of an intensifying force, as 


“ 


W CR A G 


Le oo ae “thou art come for some matter” (of importance) ; 


oe 
“ys zi AE 


whence C Ë is often nearly equivalent to Ë cs) “whana 


J 


youth !” “what a man!” Hence we obtain an easy explanation 
of such a word as the Chaldee BY “something, which is in 


reality a contraction of ND YA “ scibile quid.” All the other 
forms of this word are only more or less corrupted ; e.g. Chald. 
YTD (like YON for YW, Mand. OXI, Syr. 30,0, Tal- 
Bid. ghar adorn Syriac «ə»,150, In later times the word 
began i Be treated in some of the dialects as a simple substan- 
tive, and to form a plural; e.g. in old Syriac 1S0,80; and in 
modern Syriac Luss, whilst the Mandaitic forms a new sub- 
stantive XTS, a thing, plur NTa 


To return to the Arabic ke: we also find it used, especially 
with prepositions, without its apparently adding any to the 


Gu Pa Gr © 


sense; ¢. Le E Js 2 “in every year,” o> Ws rte 


Gu ra ©% 
“without any offence,” une lo. “because of their sins, 


LL P 
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KI ce RT a 


Ja wee “alter a little,” Aue wrt Atom F ‘by God's mercy.” 


oF 


the same is the case in Hebrew, only that mp has in this case 
been modified into }f. Hence Dy- “12, Job ix. 30, Viy, 
OBNiba, Ps. xi. 2; TINT, Job xxvii. 14; and JIN-D3, 
Exod. xv. 5. So also oe pronominal suffixes = D3, 
WS3, Here the Ethiopic at once shows the old form in its 
N®: káma, “as,” “like,” but with suffixes NAP: hamd-ya, kama-ka, 


kama-hit, kama-homni. You will, I think, find the same weak- 
ening of sz@ to md in a word which appears in the Chaldce 


lexicons as nbin or sbin “wealth, “property, wichka 
variants SOTD : and xotb, the former of which is certainly a 


mere error. sin scems to me to be identical with the Arabic 


Jit. which is in reality a compound of Le “what” and J “fone 


literally, “what belongs to one.” In NOTIÐ the compound has 
been strengthened by the relative 4; that is to say Daip 
“my property,” or moms “his property,” is really ° brib 


or 1b, literally “that which i is to me” or “to him.” 


E. The Reflexive Pronouns. 


Finally, it may be as well to say a few words regarding the 
mode of expressing the reflex pronouns in the Semitic languages, 
though this pertains rather to the subject of comparative syntax 
than to our present topic. 

In some cases, as you are aware, the reflex idea is conveyed 
by means of a peculiar form of the verb, for instance in Hebrew 
the Niph‘al or Hithpa“el. 

In other cases, the ordinary pronouns of the 3rd person 
have to do duty for the reflex pronouns as well; e.g. mp) 


IAN ry ‘WENN, where we also say “he took two of his 


young men with him,’ whilst the German more accurately 
expresses it by “und er nahm zween (zwei) sciner Knechte mit 
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sich.” I may remark, however, in passing, that even in German, 
so late as Luther’s time, zh, thr, and inen, could be employed 
for sich, just as sein and zkr serve at the present day both 
for suus and eius or eorum. 

In other cases still, where it was positively necessary to 
make a distinction, recourse was had to a compound pronoun, 


such as T.P: IAN, os: or—and this is the point to which I 
more particularly wish to direct your attention just now,— 
a substantive, most frequently one expressing some part of the 
human frame, was employed with the appropriate pronominal 
suffix, e.g. WD) “my soul,” for “myself.” 

In Arabic the words frequently used for this purpose are 


2 =“ 
R Ge G ots SUr G aoe 


gås “soul,” plur. (aol, and wae “eye, essence,” plur. yhel; 
but in the later stages of the language we also find zs “Spirit,” 


S z C ~ 


jie “state,” and aly “essence”; e.g. ha 5 =e “thou wilt 


come thyself” (or “in-person”), nll. us “he has killed himself,” 
ele t “he is gone himself” (or “in person”). 

In Ethiopic ÔA: is employed for the nominative in the 
forms AAP: laliya or NOP: laléya, AAD: lali-ka, AAW: 
laiī-hă, etc. This AA: Dillmann maintains to be nothing more 
than a reduplication of the demonstrative syllable Za, which we 
have already found in so many pronominal forms. Praetorius 
has suggested another derivation, viz. from the verb (,/P: 
“to separate,” whence the Amharic (4: “another”; and for 
this no doubt analogies might be produced from other languages; 
but for the present I prefer to abide by Dillmann’s view as the 
simpler. For other cases than the nominative the Ethiopic 
employs the word Cat: “head,” as A4: Tr: CAnN: “whom 
dost thou make thyself (to be)?” AOA: CANN®: “against 
yourselves.” 4@f: is of comparatively rare occurrence in this 


sense, as HNO: qn: APF: “he gave himself up to death.” 
In the vulgar dialects, Tigrifia and Amharic, there seems to be 


a still greater variety of expression. In Tigrifia we find 10é@\: 
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or NAQA: “lord, master,” as AAL: Cit: “I myself have seen,” 
ALU: AL: NAAL: AB: “behold, it is I myself.’ More rare is 
the use of NGANAT: “master of the house,” eg. DLN: 
NAAN: TEL: “for the earth brings forth fruit (of) itself.” 
These two are generally used for the nominative, whilst for the 
other cases is commonly employed Cari: “head”; less frequently 
Gn: “soul,” and AU): “flesh,” “body.” From œr: are formed, 
as I said before, the personal pronouns 4AN: wessé-khd, “thou,” 
and 4: zess “he,’ as well as the reduplicated 44r: “one 
another,” as TAUA: 4n4%7fM: “they spoke to one another,” 
or “among themselves.” The word Nht: solitudo, is also 
used in the sense of self, apparently for any case; and similarly 
nit: “humanity”; though these two may perhaps be restricted 
to the third person. In Amharic nearly the same words occur 
in their appropriate dialectic forms, viz. NANT: dt, A£: 
and A@4t:: From 2: has been derived the pronoun of the 
3rd person, ACH.:, farther contracted into Whi éssé. 

In Assyrian the common reflexive is v@man, which seems to 
stand for rahman, just as ruk for rahuk, Pim. It is therefore 
cquivalent to the Heb. OM", or rather DY, Ta oTNayyva, 
and forms with suffixes ramaniya,, ramanika, ramanisu, etc. One 
might have imagined this, after the analogy of the Hebrew, to 
be a plural in @, against which the form ramannisu, with double 
#, would perhaps not have militated; but the form ramnisu 
seems to show that the vowel of the second syllable, even though 
accented, was short, and might in some cases be elided. 

_ In Biblical Hebrew the most usual word as a reflexive is 
wJ, though DIB, “ face, presence,” is also employed, e.g. Exod. 


Zx xiii. 14, jb OO Sam. xvii 1i. DYXY, “bone,” is useam 
the Bible in speaking of things only, as DAWN Oxyd, OYA 
mn Dim; but in later Hebrew it is applied to persons, DYO 
“for myself”; as are also D434 “bone” and at “body with 


which last you may compare the old German phrases mz Jip, 
din lip, for ich and du, 
Among the Aramaic dialects there is some varicty of usage. 
ive. 9 
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In the Targiims #5) is common; in later writings DA, which 
we also find in Samaritan and in the Palestinian dialect of 
Syriac. In Syriac leas and ]Soaio are the dominant words, 
Wong being very rare. In Mandaitic NWN) is used; whilst 


Soa. Lo is found in Samaritan, in the forms Dv) and Dp. 
and may possibly also occur in Phoenician’. I regret my inability 
as yet to give any satisfactory etymology of this word. Modern 


Syriac still makes use of laai nosha, but far more frequently 
employs the word ly which is merely the Persian Bice jan, 
Agari as mo 12;80 50] iS lo DX “who was 
making my way bitter to me,” CTENI iaa, S “to shake 


himself.” 


1 [Viz, in the inscription of Eshmiin‘azar, C.7.S., No. 3, EONO 
Hoffmann, Ueber einige Phoen. Inschrr. (4° Gött. 1889) p. 37-] 


CIATPTERSNII 
THE NOUN. 


FROM the pronoun we naturally proceed to the Noun, in 
treating of which it will be most convenient for our present 
practical purpose to speak first of the distinction of gender, 
and then of the distinctions of number and case. With respect 
to gender and number, it may be desirable to consider the 
verbal forms to a slight extent along with the nominal, because 
there is in the Semitic languages a close resemblance in the 
flexion of the noun and verb, for which we look in vain in the 
Indo-European languages. 


I. Gender. 


The vivid imagination of the Semite conceived all objects, 
even those that are apparently lifeless, as endowed with life and 
personality. Hence for him there are but zwo genders, as there 
exist in nature but two sexes. All that we are accustomed 
to look upon as indifferent and neuter, was of necessity classed 
by him as either masculine or feminine, though the latter 
predominated, as we may see from the formation of abstract 
nouns, from the employment of the fem. as the impersonal 
form of the verb, and from other phenomena in Semitic speech 
The Mandaite only pushes this use to its utmost limit, when he 
construes as fem. such words and expressions as DNJ% “some- 


thing,” 4 bys “all that,” and TNA or TIINA “what,” “whatever.” 
Even the word Le, NS, MD, the nearest approach in the 
Semitic languages to a neuter, is only, as I tried to show you in 


oq 2 
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a former lecture, a corruption of sanz, which is actually the 
Cy 


fem. of ue 12, “iD. 


There are, of course, a great many cases in which the 
Semitic languages, as well as others, do not mark the difference 
of gender by any difference of termination, both in respect 


of living and of inanimate objects. DX “mother,” bn Cewe 
hy “eye,” Vy “city,” are not designated as fem. by any 


external mark. But in the greater number of cases it was 
found convenient, if not absolutely necessary, to indicate the 
fem. gender by an external sign; and for this purpose the 
letter Z was commonly employed as an affix. 


In this simple form of affixed ¢ the fem. termination is rare 
t cs 
in Arabic, as w+») “daughter,” | “sister”; but common in 


Ethiopic, especially in adjectives and participles, as QU}: hik, 
“old,” QUPT: ikt; ERC: fchir, “beloved,” PCT: frei; 
ALP: sadch, “just,” REPT: sadc&kt; PAFMHC: mastémher, 
“asking mercy,” AAt AALT: mastamhért. We find it, however, 
in substantives too, as 4TA: gee “king,” QVAUT: 2égést, 
“queen”; AYAT: azést, “woman”; Ot: waldit, “daughter,” 
for ONLt:: In Hebrew the fae ¢ is found in some cases 


where the masc. ends in a single consonant, as mays “bearing,” 
Gen, Xvi. II, ae Rel 5 ee nd “to bear,” for inp I Sam. 
iv. 19; MMN “one,” for AIAN; but more commonly a short 


supplementary a is inserted between the last two letters, 
resulting in the vocalisation zy, or, if there be a guttural at the 
end of the word, ==, and thé like ; thus, nai, nga nann 


for MBNA, NINAD for maywin, my for PYT, ngn fae 
nein or PM, nox foe POND a TOIND. 


Instead of the simple £ however, we more usually find aż, 
with a connective short & This is by far the most common 


Si 


E a 


form in Arabic, as $, i ‘man, hel “woman”; a> “grandfather,” 
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SO - oa 


yd> “grandmother”; ala preats Lal J “killing,” dst, 


In Ethiopic it is less frequent than t ‘Grou by no means 


Gos 


uncommon; eg. CL: “descent,” AAT: “garlic” (DW, oy 
\s002), TPt: “she-camel” (ae) NNT: bardkat “blessing” 


Were 


€ 1213), ZMA Tt: “sin” (be) PRAH: “tent (eae 


a 


4 X . . . . ° . 
{AN 280). In Hebrew this termination is rare in the simple 
form of nouns; as examples take NPA (a precious stone), 


nya, MON, NIT NEW (places), NBRI NON (women); 


also with £antes, mee “the pelican,” nbys (a a np (Gen. 
xlix. 22), MNM “sin,” Mj for manayat, onion ale DN, 
DYN, for akhawat, hamawat. But we find it everywhere in the 


so-called construct state, and also before the pronominal suffixes, 
as MON NMI, 
Now observe the history of these forms, from which you 


will perceive the absurdity of saying that the fem. termination in 
Hebrew is _, and that it becomes M_ in the construct state. 


The reverse is the fact. The original form is the N._ of the con- 
struct, and it becomes M_. The Ethiopic presents us with the 


original form ¢ or a¢. The Hebrew retained this termination in 
the construct state, before pronominal suffixes, and in a few other 


cases. But in the simple form of the noun the aspirated fA 
passed into aspirated M, and finally, when this Æ% was dropped, 
nothing remained but the vowel, which was heightened in the 


open syllable into á, Be as mony. So also in Arabic; tie 


GE 
original ¢ is retained in Goa), GS, and in the Kor’an in a few 


ea NN} 
0 ean) O 


Seemvords, eg. Sūra xi. 76, al amy; as also before suffixes, 


rG vsti a O 


any diay, The next step was to the aspirated %, which 


1 Cf. what has been said above, p. 124, of the pronoun Ley Nem. 
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form is used by the Arabic poets in caine, as, for example, 
Gerry wrestle 


when «SdsJ} (for dJdeS)) is rhymed with ah) (for aul) and 


S 
Ka 
OP A GAA A Gee srr Dr 


with aly, (for alaa); or delull (for odul) with kel (for 


A r Pa 


dele i The last step is to drop ne h, as is done in the vulgar 


pronunciation, aJdel}, achudl, Ses Y, The spelling with the 


dotted š is merely a compromise of the grammarians between 
the old «^ and the vulgar s^; if I write ái, I indicat m12 


1 A 
once the old pronunciation ws, MIY, and the more recent 


éiw, TW. If you ask for analogies in other languages for such 
changes as this of az into N» ath, then into _, ah, and finally 
into á, M_, I can give you several. The final aspirated d of 


the Spaniard, for example in the word ciudad, has a very faint 
sound to an English ear, and the consonant has altogether 
vanished in the corresponding Italian czttd for civitad (i.e. ciut- 
tatem). So also in French, in the verb, 2/ atima, from ille amadt 
(for amavit), but interrogatively azma-t-if? from amadt tlle? 
Indeed aspirated letters, in all positions, are apt to disappear 
entirely or else to leave no trace behind them save the mere 
aspiration. Compare the Talmudic jas for mind and the 


modern Syriac lo} for NW, jon; or, to go a little farther 


afield, consider the Armenian /ayr and the Irish athzv, both the 
regular equivalents in these languages of the Latin pater. In 
hayr an aspirated ~ remains as /, and an aspirated ¢ has vanished 
(as in gère); in atir an aspirated p has vanished, whilst an 
aspirated ¢ remains only in writing, for the word is actually 
pronounced ahir. 

Having thus, by the help of Arabic, Ethiopic and Hebrew, 
established the fact that the principal fem. termination in these 
languages is ¢ or ać, let us trace this form in the remaining 
Semitic tongues. 

In Assyrian we find such forms as dzu¢ “daughter,” zhzz¢ 
“one” (for zAzd¢), and the like, with simple ¢; but the usual 
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shape of this affix is at, weakened into zZ, e. g. Sarrat “ princess,” 
malikat “ queen,” za@kat “she-camel,” Sanat “ year,” asibat “ inha- 
biting” (nay), bilat or bilit “ mistress, lady,” riš‘at or risit 
“wickedness,” zvsz¢ “ earth.” 

In Phoenician the noun ends in M, whether it be in the 
simple or the construct state, as in the usual dedication of the 


Carthaginian er voto tablets mond pasa “to the goddess 
Tanith,” or in the words from the sarcophagus of king Eshmu- 


_nazar, bBo [ND] MAW nas MAW AN ƏN), or again 
T nena 7N 2w. We ñnd however traces of a younger form 
in & ô, corresponding to the Hebrew m—, very rarely in inscrip- 
tions, more frequently in the words handed down to us by clas- 
Cahors; e.g. xerro, Heb. M7, “cassia or “cinnamon i 
nesso, Heb. 1S), “ flower”; Dido, either for NII, according 
to the explanation of the Etymol. Magnum mħavirtis, or for 
NTT; Kapynddv, Carthago, corruption of NYM mp. In the 


Aramaic dialects the forms run exactly parallel to the Hebrew ; 
e.g. in Syriac the construct state ends in ati; the ¢ is retained 
in the emphatic form and before sutfixes; but it disappears in 
the simple form of the noun, and is represented in writing by an 


aleph. Thus: ke Ae, la? oly. 


Here I may be allowed to remark that this original fem. in Z 
has been retained in another instance in several of the Semitic 
languages, viz. as an adverb. Examples are: Hebrew, N39, 


Bema 10, cxx. 0, cxxiii. 4; Aramaic, Fi “fasting,” Dan. vi. 
i 53 le ei ” as : ” eae 3 ” 
E ae 153, 202; Aas “alive,” Ala “well,” Ais “naked, 
y y 7 ? VO A fo 7 p 
Asoiako “ gratis, for nothing”; Aap] “last,” AsSo,0 or Aalso,0 
“first,” where zz% is merely, as Noeldeke has remarked, a weak- 
a oD y oO A NE 
ening of the older yath ; Labi “catmally,” Adano “come 


ually,” from late and 4103; Aublaiw “like a wild 
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beast,” from Nes ors ; and hence, in Syriac and the Pales- 
tinian dialect, as an adverbial termination, even where an adjec- 
tive in .s_, b, is not in use, as A-lag “Wells Aabo 
menty,” a truly.” Such adverbs, being really feminine 
adjectives mie old form of the status absolutus, may be con- 
strued with a preposition, as Lhaa “i Greel ii AuLjoms 
“in Syriac”; and still more freely in Mandaitic, MYNIMNNDI 
“in haste,’ MYNTA “gently.” Sometimes the abstract termi- 
nation jì] is used in the same way in both languages, as letra. 
“a second time, again,” Laaa A? “a third time”; in the dralee: 
of Palestine, Zola “rightly, well in Mandaitic MANS “grandly”; 
and among the later Jews DAN’, may ; 


I may next remark that this fem. tn M has in some cases 
received a curious increment in Mandaitic and the Talmudic 
dialect. Here namely we find some feminine adjectives ending 
in ‘n, Mand. &'f, instead of SM. The correct pronunciation of 
this termination is held by Noeldeke to be most probably °F. 


With the Hebrew m2 in Lament. i. 1, DY m3 YN, it can 
have nothing to do; that form is to be classed with DÌ’ Na, 
i ayy pad “DN, etc, which I shall try to explain when we 


speak of the cases. Examples of this fem. in ‘7 from the 
Talmud and Targims are: val) TYIN “ his little finger,” 


HIN NAW “the new year,” ‘HYMN sno, DIT, ‘ADIN, 


mAN, So in Mandaitic, SSRIS, NNINDY “small,” SPIN 
“new, SAW “another,” NHONYN “white,” NAT 
“heavy,” SNP NN “ancient,” N'VSNY “beautiful,” etc. 

I would now call your attention to the parallel form in the 
flexion of the verb, viz. the 3rd pers. sing. fem. of the perfect, in 
Hebrew mbp, Here too the original termination was a7, as is 


GC vrs 


proved not only by the Arabic li: £atalat, the Ethiopic 
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PT t+: katdlat, and the Syriac ANAS kétlath, but also by the 
following evidence derived from Hebrew itself. (1) The form 


with final Z is actually found in Deut. xxxii. 36, T NIIN (for 
NDIN), Ezek. xlvi. 17, nI; possibly too Isaiah xxiii. 15, 
SY n2w) (for nmw); as also in the whole class of verbs 


~b SO- Pied. ee . ney for NYY, ns for MYST, noi for 


moan, This is exactly the Arabic gdo, by contraction for 


O srr 


œa; and the uncontracted 8 is actually found once in 
Hebrew in the pausal *w53 TON, Ps. lvii. 2, whereas the ordi- 


nary pausal form is any. The ordinary non-pausal form 
nY, nna, etc., is a secondary formation, in which the fem. 
ie is E ated in the form gm , thus aiming at uniformity 


with the ordinary mp. (2) The form with final ¢ invariably 
occurs in connexion with pronominal suffixes; e.g. smd 
wns, or with assimilation n>, MAINA; NNI; 507), 
RN, JOANN; DNDN, ona}, Into this subject I shall 


have to enter more fully in treating of the verb; here it must 
suffice to have thus indicated the identity of the fem. termina- 


tion in the singular noun and in the 3rd pers. sing. of the 
perfect tense. 


The feminine termination M— is occasionally written in 


Hebrew with N in place of M, according to the usual practice in 
Aramaic; e.g. Nam Isaiah xix. 17, NIT) Ezek xxvi NI 
Ps. cxxvii. 2, NWO Lament. iii. 12; and even in the verb, NMDA 

TT = Tyr 
Ezek, xxxi. 5. We also find the vowel of this syllable weak- 


ened, though very rarely, into =, as in the noun mM for 


matt, Isaiah lix. 5, and in the verb ad for 72, Zechar. v. 4. 


Q r a 


Besides the feminine termination in cy — or s —, the Arabic 
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language possesses two others, viz. s @ and ;)— @z, both, 


as it would seem, originally of abstract signification. Examples 


“Ube KI PES 


of the former are aspen “ good news,” om “a fever,” S429 
(on ae 
«€ ” ae o_o ” Bae “a 
a claim,” \),, “a vision”; of the latter, 3\ esto oF | Sa 
wae Q 


desert,” sL 4S “glory, pride.” The one, viz. s< 4, forms the 
ne - 


i o Gr 


feminine of adjectives ending in |\~, as ens “sated, not 


ww 
vue vw le 

hungry,” f. S; and of the form (jxi| used as a superlative, 

artius S you 7 nN 
e.g. -ec)| “the smallest,” f. os eall. The other, 317, forms 

GAUK 

the feminine of „lel, when it is not a comparative or superla- 

2G & on Om o ee AS Cae 


tive, as Pa d E 5) om 5 gam) “foolish,” sien. These 
terminations seem to find their representatives in Ethiopic in 
nouns ending in £, as (ja: “building,” EAU: “joy,” Ph: 


“oath,” OPa: “wrong,” Pnd,: “temptation,” AM: or QA: “toil,” 
Rt: “order, row”; and in 2 as WCP: “beam, mast,’ MCP: 
“army,” 4@: “moth,” TH: “time,” OPN: “appointed siimiess 
The rules of gender are, however, very loosely observed in 
Ethiopic, and most of the words just cited may also be construed 
as masculine. 


The Arabic termination s- is represented in Syriac by the 
form al, as in ry Diy. ORG) eee aa, 
2032) and a few more. In Hebrew this termination can hardly 


be said to exist, unless we reckon as examples of it the proper name 


T., of which the later form is mÙ, and the numeral TEY, 
in the compounds my FAN, etc, which may stand for an 
original WY Of the other ending ne I can find at present 


no certain trace in Aramaic and Hebrew, for Hebrew words in 
Tor, mostly proper names, seem, without exception, to have 


lost a final 7z, ù. “by and sb, for example, form the adjec- 
tives sb and so, Since, however, in Arabic, we find 
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LO a ee w Cy 


jii derived from leal, sly from the name of the 


oy aH UO 


tribe > sey from Flag), it may be that D and Dw 


as well as the Moabite mmp, represent an original Gailig u, 
Shaiiãu, and Karlıå’u. 

Finally, I may say a few words regarding a curious feminine 
form in Ethiopic, which consists entirely in an internal change 
of vowels. This is found in adjectives of the form £adz/, which 


take in the feminine £ata@/; e.g. MLA: “new,” Aa; NAN: 
“learned, wise,” MAN:; ONL: “great,” OAL:; CAN: (for raz) 
“wide, spacious,” 2h¢l:; P Lh: (for kayik) “red,” p Ph:: Of 


G 2 


this formation Ewald has discovered a trace in Arabic in whom 


“chaste,” applied to a woman, as compared with wee> “ inac- 


7 
GAZ 


cessible, unapproachable”; and in e “grave, staid,” also used 


G 7 


of a woman, whereas the masculine is pou 


a“ 


II. Numbers and Cases. 


In treating of the Numbers and Cases of nouns in the 
Semitic languages I shall begin with the latter, for reasons 
which will become apparent as we proceed. 

Of what we are accustomed to call cases—those varieties 
of termination which express the relations to one another of 
a noun and verb or of two nouns—the Semitic languages 
possess but three: the casus rectus, nominative or subject, and 
two casus obliqui, the one indicating the accusative or direct 
object, and also serving in a varicty of ways as a casus adver- 
bialis, the other corresponding most closely to the Indo-European 
genitive. 

In the szxgular number these three cases are distinguished in 
ancient Arabic, in the great majority of nouns, by three termi- 
nations, # for ene subject or nominative, @ for the object or 
accusative, and ¢ for the genitive, as we may appropriately 
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designate the second oblique form. In certain classes of nouns, 
however, the accusative has at an early period supplanted the 
genitive, so that these have only two terminations, 7% for the 
nominative, and & for the accusative and genitive. Examples 
of the triptote declension :— 


~ OF Cor A Ga 

CrN CA CAN 

s - Q r 407 

AAD KAS Aœ 
The usage of the Arabic restricts these simple terminations 
to the definite and construct states of the noun. The noun 
must be defined by the article, 


or it must be followed by a genitive, which is also a species 
of definition, 


r] l 3 Oz / 3 3 Ca / 3 o z G 


i A ig a fry! ena 


sy oe T 
KAA ore OM 

In no other Semitic language has this inflexion been retained 
in such fullness and purity as in the ancient Arabic, the Arabic 
of the prae-Mohammedan poets and of the Koran. In the 
modern language, as spoken at the present day, the case- 
terminations are either confounded with one another or entirely 
lost. In the Sinaitic peninsula, for example, one hears ‘ammuk, 


eS, which is really the nominative, used for all three cases. 
In Ethiopic we can distinguish only one of these cases by 

an external mark; the accusative, with the termination @ The 

vowel-endings of the nominative and genitive have disappeared; 


and the accusative @ takes the place of the others in the 
construct state, without any regard to the real case of the 


governing noun. E.g., APZ: NAT: “he loved a woman,” 
LTW: ATPRP: “the king of Ethiopia.” In the case of 


proper names, the accusative termination is Y: Ad, to which 
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form I shall call your attention more particularly hereafter; e.g. 
Pea: “Cain,” LEY: “Judah.” 

In Assyrian, so far as I can understand the statements of 
the grammarians, these terminations are, as a general rule, 
appended to the noun when it is not in the construct state, but 
apparently without any regard to the actual relation of case. 
Thus, according to Schrader, the Assyrian writes zza lsan 
mat Aharri, “in the language of the country of Phoenicia,” 
without any case-sign in /sédux and mát; sar Babilu, “king of 
Babel” ; szalku bdnusun, “the king their builder”; és7b libbisun, 
“dwelling in their midst”; ‘7rzbu sa sans or “rib Sansi, “the 
setting of the sun”; Dariyavus sarri, “Darius the king.” Here, 
therefore, the state of matters seems to be much the same as in 
modern Arabic; the case-endings, when employed, are used 
without any strict regard to their proper signification. 

In Hebrew traces of all three terminations may be found. 
The accusative indeed is not uncommon, particularly in its 
adverbial sense, indicating direction or motion towards. E.g., 


MSN “to the ground,” mma “homewards,” “inwards,” mma 
“into the house,” myn “to the well,’ my “uphill,” an 
“to the mountains,” now Homo Mee mem: nn3w> “intota 
chamber,” NÝJAN “to the highplace,” JWI MYN, YW TIN, 
Jp) ma, HD ma. As real objective accusatives I may cite 
NABI MYN) Port MYN DT “he abased, etc.” Isaiah viii. 23; 


TAN yoy p> % “who hath committed to his charge the 


earth ?” Job xxxiv. 13. Here you may remark that the vowel a 
is expressed in writing by the letter m. This does not, however, 
justify us in speaking of a “M locale,” as if the m were anything 
more than the mere indication of the final vowel. 

The terminations of the nominative and genitive are far 
rarer, and seem indeed to be used now and then only as archa- 
istic forms, just as our pocts occasionally indulge in such ar- 
chaisms as yode, whilom, yclept, ywis, and the like. We need 
not therefore expect them to be employed with more regard to 
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grammatical accuracy than in Assyrian or in modern Arabic. 


The nominative termination is }, in such phrases as pain 


Gen. i. 24, D nn “3 Psa lor NANY Ps. lxxix o “px 132 
“O son of Sippôr,” Num. xxiii. 18, ya 03 py 3 DNJ Num. 
Xiv. 3, 15, D iyot Ps. cxiv. 8. The purei form ` I can 
discover only in a few compound nouns, €. g., DND, DANN, 
ONLAND, and n>vann. The genitive termination is ‘=, as in 


pate na by Ps. cx. 4 py nd] Lament. i. 1, PND 
pawn Isaiah i. 21, InN 22 (acc.) on xlix. 11. Ie appedi 
in many compound proper names, as PIS“D0D, bya, 
bean, ONIY. 


All these free forms, no doubt, existed likewise in the Phoe- 
nician language, though the defective orthography of the monu- 
ments does not enable us to recognise them. In the inscription 
of Eshmin‘azar, for example [C. /. S., No. 3,1. 11, 12], the words 


mpd and bynd are no doubt to be pronounced Bey, and 


yb, just as in Hebrew. In other cases the classical writers 
come to our aid. Hannibal, for instance, is by don (genit.), but 
Asdrubal is bya (nomin.). 

In Syriac we look in vain for any trace of these case-end- 
ings, save in two or three nouns regarding which I may be 
allowed to say a few words. I mean the words oj g father, 4 


a 


-Í “brother,” and Son. “father-in- law”: in Arabio aay el, 
= in Hebrew, 2N, MN, Dn. These have all lost their third 
radical, which was a w, and a reappears in Arabic in the 
construct state thus :— 


Bie 
K -5 

-5 -2-5 

A. LI for y \ 
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Of these three forms the Ethiopic has preserved before prono- 
minal suffixes the nom. Afh:, as AMn: “thy father,’ and the 
accus. AM:, as ANN: “thy father,” though AMn: is also used for 
the accusative. The Hebrew has chosen the genitive for all its 
three cases, ‘IN “father of —,” TIN; whereas the Syriac has 


preferred the nom., sa], and similarly aa] and Ean 
Let us now return once more to the Arabic, and examine its 
three flexional forms, 7%, 7, &. What may the origin of these be? 
With regard to the accusative the answer seems to be tolerably 
certain. It is a pronominal element, of a demonstrative nature, 
appended to the object noun to indicate the direction of the action 
of the governing verb. It is in fact nothing but the demonstrative 
fd, with which we are already acquainted in all the Semitic lan- 
guages. In Ethiopic the full form Y: is employed, as I already 


mentioned, to form the accusative of proper names. PP4Y: etc. 
The gradual weakening of the % gives us such adverbial forms as 
AGA: afd, or AGA: afa, “out, outside” (fords, foris), Iè: 
“at all, ever”; but ordinarily the particle is shortened to the 
utmost, and appears as final ¢& The Hebrew Mẹ preserves 
somewhat of the original lengthening of the vowel, for a primi- 
tive short é would certainly have disappeared 27 żoto. 

The origin of the nominative 7 is more obscure ; but we may 
possibly venture to see in it the pronominal element 47, as 
designating the subject. Finally, the genitive 7, '~, may 
perhaps be connected with the termination of the so-called 


T 


relative adjectives in *— (Arabic .s—, vulgarly .,—), the origin 
of which is, however, not yet clear to me. 

I said at the commencement of this discussion that the use 
of the singular terminations 7, 7 @ in Arabic was restricted 
to the defined noun, whether the definition was by the article or 
by a following genitive. I now remark that the undefined noun 
is inflected with the same terminations plus the sound of 7, viz. 
i, A anr E.g. 


S Gr (or for 


CDEN, cee) low 


A> ki~ bam 
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fer 


In the accus. form Ús the letter ’2/zf may perhaps serve to mark 
the pausal pronunciation, Jaz/d, or it may be a mere indication 
of the a-sound, to distinguish this case more clearly in writing 
from the other two. This addition of the z-sound in Arabic is 
technically called the ¢azzw7 or “nunation,” from the name of 
the letter sz. 

If we look around us for a similar appearance in the other 
Semitic languages, we find its counterpart in the mmation of 
the Assyrian, which is not, however, according to the gramma- 
rians, restricted to the undefined noun, but also irregularly used 
with that which is defined. The forms are usually written wv, 
iv, av, but as v and zz are not distinguished in writing, we are 
justified by analogy in pronouncing them #77, im, am. 

The same 7zémation is found in the Himyaritic inscriptions 
of South Arabia in the form Ð for all three cases, its use nearly 
corrésponding with that of ene Arabic xination; e.g., DYDY 


onday fans ; 


rUs 


ceed, DIN ol, DNI go DnD aK, 


SUY wor 


agay o, but DYDW Tay yaad Marc 

In Hebrew the zation seems to me to present itself in 
such words as DION or DIDS, Ese DP"), which I consider as 
the accusatives of TON, m and pr. OM)’ is doubtful, as it 


may be connected with soto] rather than with py. In 
Ethiopic we may perhaps find a trace of it in the word 
TNAM: Heb. Vion, ONY, 


Now what is the origin oi these terminations 772, 272, az, and 
am, im, am? And are they identical, or different? These ques- 
tions are hard to answer; but I incline on the whole to consider 
them as identical, and to derive them both from an appended, 


indefinite 7D, i That z and wz readily interchange is known 


to us; and it is quite conceivable that some of the Semitic lan- 
guages may have substituted x for original mz in certain gram- 
matical forms, whilst others carried out the change through the 


whole of them. That the word 7), L might have been used at 
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an early period in the way suggested, can only be inferred from 
the recurrence of the phenomenon at a later period. History is 
apt to repeat itself, especially linguistic history. Now we find 


this use of |, as an indefinite affix in Arabic in the so-called 
daelo i Le, ie. le appended to an indefinite noun with a vague, 


a EA 
A “ 


W Ga ze a Cos 


often intensifying, force; e.g, le LUS lake! “give us some book 
cA) S z í i © GK ye = 
(or other)”; lo JNe “some (small) quantity”; le 3 wee 


“thou art come for some matter (of importance)” Similar i 
the origin of the Aramaic word DYID, DN, 50,80, HD, a 
contraction of mY yo “scibile quid.” For the rest, how 


readily |, may be shortened into 7:4 and mm appears from such 


Oe 7 4 


o> ie 


G 


S 9 66 ?? “ a < 
Arabic forms as eS how much: ° se: e 


Q CG 


shortened into 4), al. 


a“ “ 


We have thus far established the following scheme of inflex- 
ion by cases in the Semitic languages for the singular number. 


Arabic Assyr., [limyar., Hebrew 
N at, Un u, um 
G. E Zz, 1m 
ACc. a, ak a, am 


Let us next examine the formation of the plural. 

To express the idea of plurality in the inflexion of the noun 
the Semitic languages had recourse to the simple expedient of 
lengthening the vowel-ending of the singular. The lengthening 
of the sound, the dwelling upon the utterance, sufficed to convey 
the idea of indefinite number. Consequently in Arabic the un- 
defined plural of masculine nouns must originally have been— 


N. ûn G. ĉn, Acc. ân. 
2 


But as the Arabs seem to have objected to terminate a long 
syllable with a consonant (save in pause), a short final vowel 
was added, giving the forms— 


N. dna, G. 77a, Acc. na. 
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These forms were also employed in the plural when defined 
by the article; but in the construct state, as we should naturally 
expect, the final vowels of the singular were merely lengthened— 


N. %, G. 2, Aca o 


In the actual language, however, as known to us from the 
old poets and the Koran, the accusative ¢@, âna, has become 
obsolete, so that we have in real use only two cases— 


N. #, wa; G. Acc. £ fna. 


The vulgar dialects of the present day have gone yet one 
step farther, and have discarded the nominative from ordinary 
use, retaining only the form zz. In Ethiopic, on the contrary, 
the accusative é7 has supplanted the other cases, and forms the 
ordinary plural of adjectives and participles; as h PO: “alive,” 
Aving MPP}: hL: “new,” h2aA4:: UE: “revealed,” 
“manifest,” NUbb4:: Forgetful however of the real origin of 
this form, the language forms for itself an accusative and a con- 
struct state by appending to it the vowel @, as in the singular; and 
the real construct plural in @ is found only in the numerals for 
20, 30, etc., which are 0AUZ.: WAM: ACN: 70r: etc. In all 
this the Assyrian runs curiously parallel to the Ethiopic. 
According to Schrader, the plural in éx appears in the forms 
duu, ant, âna, with an appended vowel (obviously borrowed 


from the singular); as salimdnu, “statues” (ody, mio); hursdnt, 

“woods” (WAM); sérdni, “walls” (WW); Sarrdnz, “princes” (WW); 

whilst the numerals, 20, 30, etc., are ‘75rd, Stlasd, trbd, hanšá. 
The Aramaic dialects make use, not of the accusative, but of 


the other oblique form, the genitive, for their plural. Hence we 
find the forms {*_ in the Biblical Aramaic, es— in Syriac, and 
in Mandaitic both }*~ and N'T (2). 

The same choice was made by the Hebrews and Phoenicians. 
They discarded both the nom. # and the accus. ém, retaining 
only the gen. fm in ordinary use’. In later stages of the 
language the #z was dropped, a form of which there are two 
or three doubtful examples in the Bible; but curiously enough 


1 But the Moabites took the form J, eg, pòon, my WIW, PN, 
PWT nan, etc. 
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this form in 7 is said to be not uncommon in Assyrian, as in 2/7, 
“sods”; malk? or maliki, “kings”; ami, “days”; pagri, “dead 
bodies”; with suffixes sarhisu “its towers”; aSri-Sunu, “their 
places.” The full form in 4z is rare and archaistic, as in the 
proper names ASwuyr-riS-zlim, Sumtrim and Akkadim. Haupt 
finds traces of the form a, representing the old accusative, in 
the Assyrian Samdadmu, Samdami, “heaven,” mdm, “water,” and 
the adverbial akhdmzs, “with one another, mutually (Zz. like 
brothers).” It seems probable, as he suggests, that the plural 
au is only a later form of this @. And indeed he goes so far as 
to deny the existence of the termination z, which he pronounces 
č, and considers to be only a deflection of @, from az, ām. 

You must not suppose that there is anything singular in this 
apparently capricious choice of a single case-ending to take the 
place of all its fellows, in the later stages of a language. It is 
precisely what has happened elsewhere than on Semitic ground. 
I need hardly remind you that Greek nouns appear in Syriac 
mostly in the accusative, simply because that was the one form 
with which the Syrians were familiar in the mouths of the 


Greeks: e.g. Plass (\apraòa), l2; (xepKioa), TUNNET 


(avdpiavta), 053) (apxas), etc. The Latin accusative too has 
supplied the ordinary nominal forms of the different Romance 
languages. In modern Persian the plural ..) dz is regarded by 
the best authorities as derived from an ancient genitive in am 
(anim), 

Turning to the plural of feminine nouns, we find the same 
principle in force, only applied in a different way. The weight 
of utterance was thrown in this case not upon the case-endings, 
but upon the feminine termination 4&7, which accordingly became 
åt, and took the case-endings as the singular. 


Sing. N. atu, atun Plur. 22, Glen 
G. att, atin ati, atin 
Ac. ata, atan dita, adtan. 


In Arabic these forms are all in common use, except the 
accusative plural, which has disappeared even in the oldest 
stages of the language. The Ethiopic has é¢, with its accusative 
and construct @¢a. In Aramaic we find, as we should naturally 


Os 2 
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epee, tle termination ina Ae ath, oth; in Hebrew, with the 


usual vowel-change, MÌ_, which sinks in the later Phoenician 
into 7th, as in Plautus’s ył% alonim valonuth. In Assyrian ĝâtu, 
ati, dta, are common; but there is also (if the grammarians may 
be trusted) a termination 7#¢, corresponding perhaps to the 
Hebrew and Phoenician 6th, ith; and a third form in ?¢ (or as 
Haupt pronounces it é¢), restricted to such words as have 
already weakened a¢ into z¢ in the singular. E.g., 27a sandte 
danndt, “in long (lit. strong) years”; ¢abbanitu, “buildings,” 
from fabbanu ; ‘tbsfti, “deeds,” from %bsz¢ (MWY), according to 
Haupt épséti; zsriti (€sreti) “temples.” 

Of the so-called broken plurals of the Arabic I cannot 
speak at any length in this place. You will find these various 
forms enumerated in any Arabic Grammar, and many of them 
occur likewise in Himyaritic and Ethiopic. In the northern 
dialects examples are either wanting or of rare occurrence. 
Bottcher has endeavoured to point out several in Hebrew; 
see his Ausfiihrliches Lehrbuch, vol. i. p. 458-9. In Syriac we 


may perhaps refer to this class such words as L300 from VAs po 


GS 


Gror 4 SS 


(Arabic 43, plur. a and Jta from EON (Arabic 


plur. a>). These so-called broken plurals are, however, in all 


la~ 9 
A 
A 


probability without exception, singular abstract forms, which gra- 


dually came to be used in a concrete and collective sense, and 
hence pass for plurals. We are told, for example, that yai isa 


Fo 2 Gis 2 S - 


plural of .cli, “helper,” or (Jac of Jole, “just”; but in reality 


OAL L A L Lr 


these are nothing but the infinitives of „aj and Jae meaning 


“help,” and “justice,” and may be applied alike to one or more, 
Gor Sor St, Sere 


man or woman; for we can say (jac a)» gas s\ cf, and 
a” 


“ 
Sea S7 D á a S vey 


es es? Another plural of Js, viz. es is an example of 
the same sort, being really an intensive infinitive, to be com- 


pared with the Syriac koXa.s, Cias, Doai, etc. 
In addition to the singular and plural, the Semitic languages 
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employed from their earliest period a third form to designate a 
pair or two of any objects. The principle of formation of this 
dual would naturally resemble that of the plural; that is to say, 
the vowel of the singular would be lengthened in some way, 
SO as to indicate the increase of number. But as the simple 
lengthening was appropriated to the plural, in the case of the 
dual recourse was had to the heightening of the singular termi- 
nations by the insertion of a short ¢ Hence result the forms— 


N. a+ ain = aun 
G. A + in = ain 
Ac a E a. 


For the same reason as in the plural, the Arabs added here also 
a final vowel; but on account of the greater weight of the dual 
endings, or perhaps mercly for the sake of varicty, they selected 
in this case the weaker vowel 7; whence the forms 


N. auni G. aini Ac. dai. 


These forms were used, like the corresponding plurals, when the 
noun was defined by the article; but in the construct state the 
syllable č is of course absent, and we have merely the vowel- 
endings 

N. au G a Aea. 


Of these terminations the nominative must have fallen into 
disuse at a very carly period, and its place was usurped by the 
accus. ; so that we actually meet in Arabic only the two forms 


N. & áni 
G. Ac. a2, az. 


In modern Arabic the first of these has now disappeared from 
ordinary use, leaving only the form azz, ĉn, for all the cases. In S. 


Arabian or Himyaritic the termination is also }, as mAN WOON 
(ice), mania) “and their two houses (castles),” DIDS [AND 


“two hundred warriors” (nom.), moony “these two statues” 
(acc.). In Ethiopic scarcely a trace of the dual can be detected. 
In Assyrian Schrader gives as examples zd, “two hands”; 
und, “two cars”; Sipa-at (for Sipd-ya), “my feet” ; birka-ai, “my 
knees”; ata-ai,“my hands.” Here the final 7 seems to have 
been cast off, according to the analogy of the plural in f for ém. 
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The Aramaic form is }'—, with slight supplemental vowel, for 


|’ ain, corresponding to the ordinary Arabic oblique form 


GZ CoC - 


of ee This was contracted into |=, as in DNA for 
POND, “two hundred”; or into i as in Pon for PER. “two.” 
In Syriac it survives in only two or three words, in the form éz, 
viz. E. if Eo E and S further weakened into 
im, in ou Aw, “Mesopotamia,” L319 ten Aad aal 
(I Kings xviii. 32), Heb. YJ D'ND M33, and even orl = 
=a, BE] = D'DN; just as in Latin the sole representatives of 
the dual are the words azbo, duo, and octo. The Hebrew form 
is D'—, for D'— aim, with m for x, as in the plural; eg,, py 
Dnw, D23, D'ND, D'ON; and often in proper names, as 
Dyn, Dn, OAH, Op, OI py, ONT m'a, Rarer 
forms are the contracted D~, as Dy (Josh. xv. 34), nan yp 
(Ezek. xxv. 9, kethibh); and D> in Wy DY, f. Ty DAL. 
Further, }'__, contracted g pn, na, and ENP (Josh. 
xxi. 32). On the Moabite stone both forms appear, Ð and i. 
e.g, DIAN (ONSI) L 15, but PND, (Pba ma, jmp, 


NA, 
And here I may intercalate the remark that the words BY 


and pnw are not duals, but plurals, from obsolete singulars %% 
and DY. The original forms must have been szayém and sha- 


maytm, which were contracted into mayın and shamaym, just as 


Ea 


in Arabic os, wi ed ges and 12 9d; gradually pass into 


G+ Oo, ur Gr 


Bi e and . But since forms like ayım and 
warn? ne Cra 9 wr y 


shamayn were intolerable to the ear of the later Hebrews, a 
short vowel was inserted to lighten the pronunciation, resulting 
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in the forms O°) and pny, the latter of which was pronounced 


in Phoenician shawém, as in Plautus’s gune balsamem, i.e, NNA 
pray bya. 

I shall conclude this survey of the declension of the noun 
with a few remarks on some forms which we have not as yet 
noticed. 

(1) The construct state of the dual and plural in Hebrew 
SiG@etam@aic, ViZ.,% , at. 


In Arabic the forms of the dual in actual use are, as we 
have seen, 


Simple, N. vz, Construct, a. 
G. Ac. aini ai 


and of the plural, 


Simple, N. dza Construct, % 
G. Ac. 722 f. 


In Assyrian in like manner the construct dual ended in 4d, 
as birka-ai (for dirkd-ya), “my knees”; the plural in ĉ [or é], 
as Sarri-Sunu, “their kings.” Consequently we should expect 
the Hebrew and Aramaic dual to have the construct form az, é 


but the plural in both languages £; ony, esi, from DY, 
3; but from nbn, aw, we should look for Dyrby, 
LREN YS which however do not exist. The actually existing 


forms are om 55n, CTL BNO ; and these can, I think, be 


explained only on the supposition that the dual forms have 
supplanted those of the plural number. I find additional evi- 


N Voqee Y 
dence for this notion in the forms BA Pey kings,” 
for malakai-ya, corresponding with me “my hands,” for yadaz-ya; 
. A A Voqee Y 
and vb5, miab9, Laa, “his kings,’ corresponding 
ga a an F A d A 
with }T, 2010, |, standing for malakat-hi, yadai-Ai, and 


malakau-hi, yadau-hi, in which latter I descry a vestige of the 


long obsolete nominative dual in guz, construct au. 
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C) The form [= xt, used as the simple plural of feminine 


SoA, oti 


nouns in Aramaic; eg, e , as contrasted with 


the construct ASSAS, E which correspond with the 


Arabic plural in é¢ and the Hebrew in ôżt%. This form in åz, 
ôn, which also plays an important rôle in the verbal inflection, 
I regard as a variation of the masculine “z, under the influence 
of the ordinary fem. é¢ The language felt the want of an 
additional feminine termination in the plural, and framed it 
from existing material after the analogy of an established form. 


(3) The.so-called status emphaticus of the Aramaic; N2 
tthe man,” NR; NaIT Cheen =. NOI, The essence 


of this form is the postposition of a demonstrative particle. 
The Swedes and Danes say mand-en, “the man,” Aus-et, “the 
house,” where ez and e¢ are corruptions of zzz or inn and ttt or 
itt. And just so the Aramean added to his noun in its 
simplest form the demonstrative 4é, gradually weakened into 4. 


NT +J} became NWI; NA + NITS, SAI. Other forms 
underwent greater olleeeattion Na + FT a contracted into 
NAT (instead of Nn). N*A, on the other hand, is 
Eater example of te n of a dual form to the 
plural, since it arises by assimilation from NT + "23. In Syriac 
and Mandaitic the termination N’ is shorten’ into i= X'— (2), 
though the full form is retained a some cases; for example, in 
Syriac, in the plural of many words derived from radicals x”, 
and in a few other instances, such as La, “thousands.” 
This contraction naturally commenced with a weakening of the 
final syllable into é as in Doa for NTI, NT as interjection for 
NIT, and the like. 


Having thus treated briefly of the personal pronouns and of 
the noun, I must next speak of the pronouns as they appear 
when appended to nouns substantive in the form of genitive 
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suffixes. In doing so I shall confine myself chiefly to Arabic, 
Hebrew and Aramaic, as represented by Biblical Aramaic, the 
Targums and the old Syriac. 

In classical Arabic these suffixes are appended to the different 
cases of the noun in the construct form, i.e. without the tanwin 
or nination. E.g. 


2. K f. EUS, “thy book” (nom.) 


A 


CLUS i UGS, “thy book” (acc,) 


HU f. ENUS, “of thy book” (gen.) 


od 2 A 


YUS f LUS, “his, her book” (nom.) 


Go 


als f. tK, “his, her book” (acc.) 


lS f. be AX, “of his, her book” (gen.) 
and so on. Only the suffix of the Ist pers. sing. absorbs the 
vowels of the case-endings, so that “my book,” “of my book,” is 


0S or EEY in all the three cases. 


Z: 


The T us of the spoken Ba of the present day are such 
as we should naturally expect, when we take into account the 
loss of the case-terminations and other final vowels. “ My leak.” 


a 


* a“ oe G 


or os; “thy father” is Gy a fem. 


a an “ ” 
is gS, “my father” | 3 


-5 vf 
WJ y)\ or dy)! But the final vowel of the fem. pronoun also 


disappears in most cases, and the difference of gender is marked 


by a transposition, as it were, of the final vowels; instead of 
-G E Cr G 
CE and GLLUS we have GUUS Autdbak and GMs kitabik: 


The 3rd pers. sing. mase. is properly Azta@b-hu, «QS, but this is 


Oy 


almost always written and pronounced «US £itabuh or kitaboh, 


a“ 
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or else a kitabo. The fem. is Las kitab-ha, more commonly 


£ 
with shortening of the vowel, A7zfab-ha. From ct the corre- 
Sof v 


£ 
sponding forms would be ša) abih and los | abi-ha. The 


ove 


plurals are WUS, KER and wpU; the fem. forms GUS and 


oll being very rarely used. The long vowel is cither shortened 


in pronunciation, £2tab-nd, kitab-hum, or a slight vowel (shéva) 


is interposed, £ztabzikum. Should the noun end in two conso- 


E 
nants, as duc ‘abd, this shéva is necessarily inserted, ‘abdăhā or 
‘abdiha, ‘abdiikum, ‘abdiihum, ‘abdina. 

Let us now take a Hebrew and Aramaic noun with its 
suffixes, and examine them by the light we receive from the 
Arabic, ancient and modern. For example, 7), corresponding 


to the Arabic Jike, EN, and the Aramaic NS), 


a 


ist pers. sing. in old Arabic ihe or she, vulg. k: 


Hebrew ‘DOD; Chald. also 359, Syr. aan dropping the 


final vowel. 


ped 
Ba 2 Gv + 


ond pers. sing. masc. Arabic œe, vule. C The 


Hebrew form is 4200, in pause 7200, with a trace of the 
original case-endings in the moveable skéva and the ségol. The 
Aramaic forms are, Chald. 200, Syr. oan with long @, ð, 


whereas we should have expected a short. Probably mzal-kākh 
stands for malkă-äkh, and that for malka-ka, the old accusative 
with suffix. 


a 
A 


r G 7 
aud pers. sing. fem. Arabic EKie, vulg. GAC ine ie 


A AA 


the usual form is J~, €g. 7399, which may be either merely 


tone-lengthening of malk-ik, or may spring from the coalition of 
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the two vowels in szalkd-zk. In Aramaic two forms are found, 
“als 7 
See and J The Syrian writes 22A, but does not pro- 
nounce the final Z% The @ in these forms is apparently tone- 
lengthening of the old genitive termination, szalzkz-kz, which 
must have received the accent, like the corresponding Ethiopic 
2 > 

forms něgūsč-kī, acc. négisd-kt. Hebrew parallels are ‘On, 
tenet 15; D919, Ps. ciii. 3. 


a 
~ 7 re 


3rd pers. sing. masc. Ar. Sie, gen. Mes vulg. We. Qe. 


ER 


The Hebrew forms very nearly resemble those of the vulgar 
Arabic, viz. 7A generally ibn. These seem to find their 
origin in the old accus. Maika Fie, with elision of the 4, malka-u. 
Quite different is the Aramaic f=, as in ola No, which I trace 
to the ancient genitive malki-hu or malki-ht. Parallel forms to 
this in Hebrew are mpd, Geni. 21; YÌN, Job xxu 
Instead of =~ we occasionally find in Aramaic N~, ew. 
having apparently become silent; and this form appears in the 
Phoen. suffix N, more commonly written *, as in Nop and pols 
Hebrew forms like VAN (abhi), TS (piu), also spring from Ang 
old genitive, with elision of the %, for JIN, WB, which like- 


wise occur. 


a 
“7 L 


37a pers. sing. fem. Ar. le» vulg. gi. In Hebrew we 


have M, as in PAN, but more commonly a, agreeing with the 
Pewee Gel (7) =), n+, as in 250, ora No. which we may 
derive from malkaé-ah, for malkd-ha. 

ist pers. plur. Ar. Rae vule. US... In Hebrew 37D, 


from the old genitive malki-ni. The rare forms with 4}—, such 
as "Pp Sour advérsary,’ Job xxii. 20, YAY TD, Ruth ti. 2, 


may perhaps represent the old accus. malka-ni, They stand 
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therefore nearer to the Aramaic N e as NIDY (39, 


7. z 
me. The Jewish Aramaic form has a tone-long vowel in 
the penult owing to the accent, (as in the Ethiopic négisd-ua). 


The Syriac has lost the final vowel of the pronoun, under the 
influence of the same accentuation (compare rate) for hass, 
ii RS. 

2nd pers. plur. masc. Ar. A vulg. Be Hebr. D339, 
probably from the old accus. szalka-kum; Aramaic similarly 


CSF with a purer form of the suffix. 


Dorz DoGy 


2nd pers. plur. fem. cn vulg. ube. Hebr. 13379, 
Aram. Eea probably from the old accus. malka-kunna. 
3rd pers. plur. masc. Ar. wes Bas Pe wes vulg. 


CoC 


edie In Hebrew the simplest form of the suffix is 4čm for 


a“ 


lum, as in DVB, DPIN, really old genitives. Most of the 
forms in use, However are to be explained from an old accus., 
such as I descry in the rare form nna, 2 Sam. XK 
pause for hudla-hém; whence, by elision aff abe A and contraction, 


arises the common D99, A still fuller form is representa by 
the suffixes i+, ip, as in }929M, Wap, HB, WB, con- 


tracted from Aclba-hémii, etc. aan stands therefore for original 


malka-humi. The Aramaic forms necd no further explanation, 


Oo1aASo, CEC: 
3rd pers. plur. fem. Ar. an oe vulg. m Here 


again the oldest Hebrew form is the rare mi = as in np, 
I Kings vii. 37, TORIR, Ezek. xvi. 53, for kulla-hčnna and 
zena 
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tokha-heénna. Contracted from this are the forms in mJ and 
m+, as MATY, MNA, mÑ, mAb, MIND. Still shorter 
is the common Tie as in irl madn, and |F, as in >. 


The successive Hebrew forms appear then to have been malka- 


hénna, malka-hén, contracted smalkdh’na, malkdna, malkan. The 


k A a y Ş 
Aramaic form TAAN calls for no further remark. 


In the dual number the Arabic appends the suffixes to the 
construct forms in and az; in the plural, to those in # and 7; 
as 


- sUr “Ges 


Dual nom. .slass “my two servants,” ONG ete 


Q sGr OE 


a eoe, Oae, etc, 
Bur nom. = Moe on ens, etc. 


1 Pa 


gen. abe, Ory, etc. 


om 1 


G ve 


But “my sons” is expressed by ee for both nom. US gh) and 


gen et In Hebrew and Aramaic this difference between 


the Bal and plur. has disappeared; because, as it seems to me, 
the dual terminations in the suffixes have wholly supplanted the 
plural. The Assyrian said Sfa-az “my two feet” [Del. scpéa], 
birka-at “ my knees,” £ata-az, “my hands,” for sepda-ya, birka-ya, 


7 rG 1 1L rgÌI 


katā-ya, just as the Arab said Sla os cs lars), ee ; but the 


Assyrian had also the plural forms Sarri-Sunu [šarrč-šunu], “their 

kings,” asri-sunu [asré-sunu], “their places.” The Hebrew on 

the other hand used only one form for both numbers. 7) for 
Ge | CU He ¥ 


yadaim (Arab. wry) vulg. w34) would naturally give in the 


G A 


construct form yadai (Ar. (s %), which became "I'; but DEP 


for hatilim (Ar. ali, vulg. wast) should equally yield Obip 
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a“ 


= Ar, eet As a matter of fact, however, it is not so. The 


forms in use are wip, bp, which I maintain to be strictly 
= a /'s 


speaking duals, standing for £a@¢z/az and malakat. Herewith all 
the forms of the Hebrew and Aramaic become intelligible. 


Ore 


Ist pers. sing. Arab. (sd, er Bn a. by stand 
for yadat-ya and malakat-ya ; but the language has dropped the 
final vowel, and with it the doubling of the final y. Similarly 
EAA AIC, ‘bp, SoG 


pe et ee a A Ka oe 


and pers. sing. Arab. Gos, Coc lems +o and 
a for yadat-ka and yadai-ki, iene yadar-k, THD for 
malakai-ka. The fuller form of the fem. also occurs, e.g. a 
and *3*)Y3 in Ps. ciii, for J4M and Y HY}, This leads us to 


the Syriac forms ens and wasnt, with silent yid. 
In Biblical Aramaic the diphthong has been weakened into 4, 
just as in Hebrew ys became IS, or in Aramaic itself PONS 


became DNA. Hence the masc. 1050, for malkat-ka, is 
according to the rē to be eee: sb»; whereas the 
fem. is usually pointed “abn [in the Targums], though 7299 


is also found. 


3rd pers. sing. masc. Arab. a, 1» ae (for s). In Hebrew 
the fullest form is alae. yy, N23, for yadat-hi, etc., with 


weakening of az to é The more common form, however, is 
Da y20, with elision of the % and weakening of az to å. 
We also al a form without yud, as 147; and the question 
arises whether this is identical with m3, or not. If identical, 
then NAT is only incorrectly written, according to ear, for 


yaa, But it may also be that NI stands for the old nomi- 
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native dual NAINA dabarau-hu, by elision of the %, dabarau-u, 
and then dabarau, "IT ; just as the 1st pers. dabarai-ya became 


dabarat, 44, Such at any rate must be the origin of the 


Aramaic forms mib, ARENOS the latter with silent 4.01, 
for malkau-hu. The form iby, with elision of the , also 


occurs; and this appears to be the Phoenician form in such 
phrases as EHRE yaw 2, nd ‘Pp WN 9393, though we may 
perhaps also read DAF and D, in closer accordance with 


the Hebrew forms. 
curr rus 


3rd sing. fem. Arab. koss, a Heb. i), abn, for 


yadat-ha, malakat-ha. The corresponding Aramaic forms are, 


NDP (rarely NDS), Biblical, MDD, #72 dD; Syriac 


oat, both standing for szalhaz-ha. 
rst pers. plur, Arab. Vyas, Úle. Heb. 39, 39951, 


7 


for yadai-nit, malakai-nit. Aramaic, NDD (ETE, sadn), 


Tee 7 a 
Bes We) for malkat-nda. 
Gober CS or 


2nd pers. plur. masc. Arab. mans Sae. Heb. "SS 


p355n, for yadat-kum, malakat-kum. Aramaic REREN 
EE The corresponding fem. forms are: Arab. BG... 
layeley ra, Aram. A E The fuller form MJ3 is found 


in Hebrew in Ezekiel xiii. 20, MIDMINDD (“pillows”). 


G Grr OOTA 


3rd pers. plur. masc. Arab. pee» KX, shortened from 


An Ao 
O wy æ G7 7 


ega peaske. In Hebrew the oldest form was of course yadai- 


e 4 
humi, malakai-humt. Hence, on the one hand, the ordinary 
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DTT, D570; and, on the other, the more poetic WIA, 
omar. Archaistic is the form in Ezekiel xl. 16, nary, 


from bye as an Pee term. The Aramaic forms arc 


eo ENIA imap lie corresponding fem. is in Arab. 
gew Heb. $Y, PSB; Aram. cw AS%, poysbp. 
Ezekiel indulges in the archaistic form IMM, ch. i. 11. 

As to the forms of feminine nouns with pronominal suffixes, 
I would merely. call your attention at this’ time to one point in 
which Hebrew differs most markedly from Arabic and Syriac. 
The Arab adds the simple suffixes to the plural substantive, for 


ere) che Caw G 


example, ie Sule, slam, mila. So also the Syrian: 


ape SO: PLE Wo) ae oT fo. But the Hebrew 
almost mai amoye what is really an incorrect form. 
He does not say mipi, Impr, inip, etc., but he adds to 
the plural nipn the dual termination @, borrowed from the 
masc., before appending the suffixes, and thus obtains the 
forms MPN, TOP, Ppi. Almost the only exception is in 
the forms of the 3rd pers. plur., where we find DPN as well as 
A 


CHAPITER Vir 
THE VERB. 


I NEXT proceed to treat of the Verb, in doing which I must 
direct your attention first, for reasons which will gradually be- 
come apparent, to certain zominal forms, partly adjectives. and 
partly substantives. 

Among the commonest nominal forms in the Semitic lan- 
guages are those which I may represent by the types fatal, 
kati and katul, especially as concrete substantives and as adjec- 
tives. It is in the latter function that we notice them here. 


Examples of the form atal in Arabic are a following,” “a 


follower,” L) “brave,” apa handsome”; in Hebrew, O35" 
“wise,” WW “upright,” yyy “wicked.” The form ġatil may be 


exemplified in the one language by |b» “proud,” (wie “dirty,” 


a 


ieee pigmici:; in the other, by 735 “heavy,” pa “old INAS 


“unclean.” As instances of the form atul I will cite in Arabic 


oe eelever, bi “awake,” A> “timid”; in Hebrew, "§° “afraid,” 
jop “small,” 33 “high.” 

In seeking to modify these simple forms, so as to make 
them express greater extension or greater energy, the Semites 
adopted one of two methods; they either 4zgthencd a vowel, or 
they doubled a consonant. The former process might affect either 
the first or second vowel; the latter affected chiefly the middle 
consonant. 

eae II 
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The heightening of the first vowel of fatal would yield the 
form fatal, which is of comparatively rare occurrence, as in 


Gere Gr r 


a and wile, “a stamp,’ “a seal,’ Heb. Onin, and in the 
participles of Hebrew verbs 7b, as mī for FM (ie. Adzaz). 
The vowel of the second syllable has echerally been weakened 
into z, thus rendering it indistinguishable from the heightening 


of katil, viz. kadtil. Hence, in the words just cited, the forms 


S S 


Ne, wild, as well as the great bulk of the participles of the 


form as, Heb. buip. Here the lengthening of the first vowel 


seems to express the continuity or duration of the action. 
The heightening of the 2nd vowel yields us the common 


intensives of the form fatal, katil and katil. (1) Kati, as in 


Beg ee S 


Arabic glás “brave,” „u> “cowardly,” LS “blunt”; Heb. 
Dima “ reat,” wY “an oppressor,” wip “holy.” (2) Katél, 


5 a“ S Pa 


as in Arabic e> mercial iS “noble,” chai} “heavy”; 


e Pai 
“ ~ Ss 


ae “wounded,” (sé “slain,” | “bound, a prisoner”; Heb. 


NIJ “a prophet,” "YOM “gracious, pious”; "DN “bound, a 
S ok 
prisoner,” MWA “anointed.” (3) até, as in Arabic JS! 


“gluttonous,” as £ lying,” jpu “daring HOD DIY “strong,” 
aan sharp,’ WMI “brazen,” and the ordinary participle pas- 
ce bap. 

The Aramaic furnishes us with an example of the heighten- 
ing of doth vowels in the form £47d/, as Sie Hoia; x70), 
Bau. 

The doubling of the 2nd consonant appears in Hebrew in the 
common form attal, intensive of katal; eg. 233 “ thief,” Me 


“cook,” “executioner,” WI “cutter,” NID “jealous,” and with 
TT ms] (lke 
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weakening of the first vowel in the shut syllable 55N “ hus- 


bandman.” Also in the form fatiz/, intensive of atil, with 
weakening of the Ist vowel to z in the shut syllable and tone- 
lengthening of the 2nd into @, fet¢e/, as 133 “humpbacked,” “Wy 


“blind,” mpa “ openeyed, seeing,” wan adean 


The intensives of the first grade, fatdl, katti, and katil, are 
all capable of being heightened in the same way, thus yielding 
the forms £attdl, kattil, and kattil. o x attal is very common 


C 6, 
S Øo f 2 os Y ao oy 


in Arabic and Aramaic, Og alo, fe ae Per TEL lags las. 
In Hebrew we find NP | ‘jealous,” with ô for 4, but more 
usually the vowel of the 1st syllable is weakened into 2, e.g. 


“33 = eu, “jay “drunken,” “YD* “one who repre- 


Megaese, ands fault” (Job xl. 2 or xxxix. 32). (2) Kattil is 
very common in Hebrew and Aramaic, e.g. TIN “strong prs 


“just,” roy uling “rejoicing,” jee oppressor,” “tyrant,” 
= > 


ou x.y a 
Glen bound’; aaas “wise,” 2.9) “just,’ Arto “exact.” 
In Arabic the first vowel is weakened into 7, e.g. one “ drunken,” 


2# A 


S ~ G ~ 


Gude “very truthful,” oie “very fond of meddling.” (3) 
Kaitil, as Heb. DN “merciful,” {13 “ gracious,” bya “ de- 
n bereft of young,” BION “tame, domesticated, intimate” 


Sj he Hy A) 22 


Arab. (35,2 “very timid,” ak “abiding, everlasting,” (wads 


“most holy.” In Arabic the vowel of the 1st syllable is some- 


GS he Behe S he 


times assimilated to nt of the 2nd, as (wsd, TH Or ggi 
“all pure” or “all glorious.” 


Another important class of nouns in the Semitic languages 
is the so-called Segolates, of which the normal form is fad/, kitl, 


BOR 


fa eemieretained in Arabic, e.g. _4,\ “earth,” jee “calf,” 


ik 
S OFS S Of 


aon“ ear.” They are also used as adjectives, e.g. Woz. “ diffi- 


iz 
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G 
G Z 


Sie w 
cult,” cose “sweet”; jak “small, young,” jo “large, codi i 


Wale “hard,” he “sweet,” „e “bitter.” The corresponding 
Aramaic forms are #¢al, ktil, Piul, with transposition of the 


vowels, which however resume their normal place in the emphatic 
state, e.g. Ay Toa veto Let5, a02 lajad. The ordi- 
nary Hebrew forms are identical with the Arabic, for the 2nd 
vowel in Hebrew is merely supplementary, and disappears before 
a suffix; e.g. yN for N, with suffix ISN; TED for “BD: 
with suffix W720; IN for IN or IS, with suffix TR, But 
the Aramaic forms are also found in our Hebrew text, though 
more sparingly, in the construct state; e.g. eye)y) “aa Ps yi 
26; TYYNI Num. xi. 7; Ypwyy yoo Isa. v. 7; HD3 MDY 
fone i. 14; and the like 


I have dwelt for a little while on these classes of nouns, 
because I believe that they really lie at the root of the inflection 
of the verb in the Semitic languages. In one of the most recent 
Hebrew Grammars, that of Prof. Bernh. Stade (1879), you will 
find plainly stated, what I have long believed, that the verbal 
forms of the Semites are really nominal forms, mostly in com- 
bination with pronouns. Each person of the verb is, so to say, 
a sentence, consisting of a noun and a pronoun, which has gra- 
dually been contracted or shrivelled up into a single word. The 
same view was enunciated some years before by Philippi, in an 
article on the Semitic verb in the volume entitled Morgeniän- 
dische Forschungen, 1875, and by Sayce in the JRAS. 1877 and 
in his lectures on Assyrian Grammar. 

With this idea in our minds, let us submit the different forms 
of the Semitic verb to a careful analysis, selecting for the pur- 
pose the first or simplest form, and commencing, according to 
ancient custom, with the perfect state”. 


1 [The absolute state and construct of nouns of this class usually appear with = 
instead of 7 except before gutturals or v7sh.] 
2 (Cf. Noldeke’s article ‘‘ Die Endungen des Perfects” in ZDMG. vol. xxxviii 


(1884), P- 407 sqq.| 
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I. The Perfect. 


In Arabic, the 3rd pers. sing. masc. exhibits three forms, 
kitala, kdtila, kdtula, precisely corresponding to the three nomi- 
nal or adjectival forms mentioned above. The form /dfala is, 
generally speaking, transitive; whilst £d¢z/a and kdtula are in- 
transitive, the latter being the stronger form of the two. Here 
then we are face to face with the oldest and simplest form of 
this state and person; and here we at once encounter one of our 
greatest difficulties, the explanation of the final vowel a On 
the whole I am inclined, after careful consideration, to acquiesce 
for the present in Stade’s view, that we have here a simple noun, 
without any pronominal affix, and that the final a is really the 
oldest termination of the Semitic noun. If so, átaa would be 
an ancient adjective signifying “killing,” or, as a verbal form, 


Mhe killed”; o> would signify “sorrowing” or “he sorrowed” ; 


Pan 


Je, “being heavy” or “it was heavy.” It is possible however 


that katala may already be a contraction for fatal-ya, with the 
pronominal element ya postfixed, like za, za, etc. That the final 
vowel existed anterior to the separation of the Semitic stock, is 
apparent from the following considerations. (1) The Ethiopic 
has also the forms satdla and kétla. (2) The Hebrew and 
Aramaic, which (like the vulgar Arabic) drop the final vowel 
under ordinary circumstances, retain it when a pronominal suffix 


follows; e.g. Heb. Sup, but up Rtald-ni = Arab. katala-ni ; 


Aram, (so Ptal, but with suffix widho fatld-n for hatld-ni, 
katala-ni. 

The Arabic has, as we have seen, three forms of the perfect 
state, distinguished by the vowels a, z, u. The same distinctions 
are maintained, to a greater or less extent, in the modern 


dialects, e.g. in Egypt, £atab, “he wrote,” „hai figil, “it was 


over and above,” ys kilir, kutur “it was much,” Goce eae 
ao” “ef 


sukut, “he was silent.” The existence of the same forms in the 
other Semitic languages can easily be proved. In Ethiopic the 


4 
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transitive form is identical with the Arabic, PTA: $atdla = 


A Pr 


cue. In the intransitive forms the vowels z and x were both 
weakened to č, and finally dropped, whence resulted such words 
as Pdi: yabsa, “to be dry,” R&P: “to be just,’ ZOP: rE 
satisfied with drink,” PCN: “to be near,” exactly corres ae 


cor 7 Ue a ra 


to rare Arabic forms like whe for shes e3 for er Soe for 


wwe i for qe. If the 2nd radical was a guttural, an 
assimilation of the first vowel to the 2nd took place, giving us 
the series £dtcla, kétčla, kitla, e.g. Mhl: “to pity,” N44: “to 


ce r a I3 L 


emo, = o gest: Similar forms also exist in classical 


AIDIC e S. Gos fOr se: Wedd for x “to be dazzled with 
D Oke 


“7 “ea “a 


the sight of gold,” 2 or or we or ts. In Hebrew we 


“ef 


find in like manner all three vowels, although the forms in z and 
wz are disappearing, as in vulgar Arabic. For example, with z, 


ip “to be old,” DOR oe pure, Tales be heavy,” NT 
oea i with ws by Divo joe Bleue boy “to be berdia aE 


“to be afraid.” On the other hand, vey, but WHY, as in 


C rz 


vulgar Arabic æ for the classical = (yay); 124, but 
1123; PIT, but MIT and piy; maw, but 3#; bua, but 
sb: and many more. In Aramaic, verbs with w are nearly 


Gemtare as i Hebrew. es: pieg “he slepti an “it was 
dried up, waste, desolate”; Dion “he was bereft.” In Syriac 
only one such seems to be certain, viz. aA “to be shrivelled,” 
as in Job vii. 5, szonto2]o Ao a20; Ps. cxviii. 120, 


ano AAO. Another may perhaps be found in soan], 


y 


Nahum ii. 10, if that stand for W045}, in the phrase i216 
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13,02 Ee ya soad| Coney, Verbs of the form atila 
are, on the contrary, very common in Aramaic; as DoD, RENE 


NP Lo, XV, Dha; yh). Regarding Assyrian I find it 


difficult to say anything, owing to the conflict among the 
grammarians’ as to the real nature of certain forms. Schrader 
quotes a word #zé¢z, “he is dead,” which would correspond to the 
Heb. Md, Syr. ASO, except in its rather perplexing final vowel’. 


I proceed to the 3rd pers. sing. fem. 

If we have rightly regarded atala, etc., as being originally 
nouns, without any pronominal affix, we should naturally expect 
the existence of a feminine formed in the same way as in the 
noun. And this is actually the case. The fem. of katala is 
formed, as in the noun, by the addition of ¢ The Arabic has 
kdtalat; the Ethiopic, fatdlat, ydbsat for ydbisat, méhrat for 
máhirat. In vulgar Arabic, e.g. in Egypt, we have the forms 
katabet, fidlet, suktet. In Aramaic the same form occurs, with 
the further weakening of the Ist vowel, in the now shut syllable, 


into z, viz. nop, ANDO, for fatlat, kat lat, katalat. In Hebrew 
the usual form is £a@f/a, nap , with the same termination @ as 


in the noun; but as in the one. case so in the other, @ is only a 
weakened form of az, the successive steps being az, ath, ah, a. 
The proof lies in the following facts”. (1) The termination az 


actually occurs, e.g. in NOIN Deut. xxxii. 36, ANON (for nbn) 
Exod. v. 16, NNP (for NNP) Dent e220, nay Ezek. xlvi. 
i7 nyy (for ney) Levit xxv. 21; etc. (2) The terninaiion 
at has always been retained before pronominal suffixes, in which 
case we find the forms mn, YNNN, IDIN, and the like. 


The difference of vocalisation depends upon the difference of 
accentuation, a point on which I shall offer a few remarks by 


t [Delitzsch writes mc, and recognises a permansive form Åa/ġ as common to 
most verbal themes, to express the idea of prolonged or completed activity as well as 
that of a permanent state or affection ; oe. Gr Po 225, 50a) 

ei. 133, supra.) 
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and by, after we have treated of the 3rd pers. plur. masc. and 
fem. The final ¢ is also lost in Phoenician, e.g. N3% (prob. 
NJD’) in a Cyprian inser. of B.C. 254 [CZ.S. 93]; in Carthag: 
inscrr. NTT) or 907), “she vowed” (also NYT), YOW “she 
(Tanith) heard,” for NYA, etc. I will only add that the final z 
disappears also in Mandaitic before enclitic 9 and D with suffixes, 
eo S595), “she fell,” for abmybepy, instead of nxdp9. 
So also in the dialect of the Talmud Babli, np “she fled,” 
now “she went,” side by side with at spov, <b ADS, and 
in derived conjugations NY'DI'N “she was married,” y5 TPN 
“she was betrothed to him.” In such Talmudic forms as *817 
for DJ, and FYNMN UNM “his sister came” for ANS, we may 
perhaps discover a lingering trace of the original 3rd radical 
yitd. . R 

If we be right in regarding ķatala, etc., as originally nouns 
without pronom., affix, we shall again expect to find their plural 
agreeing in form with that of the nouns. This is also really the 
case. We shall not be far wrong in assuming fatalina as the 
oldest form of the 3rd pers. plur. masc., which is still preserved 
to us in py Deut. vill. 3, 16, and perhaps in ps “ poured 


forth” Isa. xxvi. 16; as also in the Aramaic forms nbp, edo, 


and the Assyrian £atlini, side by side with katli. Usually, how- 
ever, the final z has been dropped, as in the construct state of 
the noun; whence we obtain the ordinary Arabic £dtali’, the 


Ethiopic Aatdli, lábsū, méhrit; the Heb. yp - and the Aramaic 
Dop. In the Aramaic dialects the process of corruption has 
gone yet farther. The Syriac pronounces #’fa/, and hence we find 
in old MSS. do as well as the more accurate asko. In 
Mandaitic too the ordinary form is PNDI, 3D, though the 


termination ž is sometimes restored before enclitics, as SNNINYI 
D Arabi has and ECE as in Hebrew occasionally NDD, e.g, N12 Josh. 
x. 24, NYIN Isa. xxviii. 12, if the text be correct. Sayce makes a strange blunder in 


considering the quiescent a/fof the Arabic to be a trace of the original z. 
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“they planted for thee.” I may add that in Mandaitic the full 
form in #z is usually preceded by a yd, for the insertion of 
which I find it hard to account; e.g. }YPNDI; pp, PON 
“they ran.” In the dialect of the Talmid Babli we find the 
same rejection of the termination #, but it seems to leave its 
mark in an assimilation of the vowel of the preceding syllable ; 
thus, "IDX “they have bound” or “banned,” for MDN; WAY for 
1729; PBI for pD). 

The feminine of £atalina we should naturally expect, in ac- 
cordance with the nominal flexion, to be katalana; and though 
this form has entirely disappeared in Hebrew, it exists in the 
other languages. In the Aramaic dialects we find the final z 
retained, in the termination dm, or, with a weakening of the 
vowel, 27. So in the Targums there occur such words as [TON 
MIIN “were made clear”; in Mandaitic, with inserted yüd, 
HUN “they understood,” NYNA “ they were angry”; in 
Syriac, A for Ẹtalān. The Arabic exhibits the form 
katdlia, which I cannot as yet make up my mind to regard as 
anything else than a strong contraction of fatalana’. It has 


almost gone out of use in the vulgar dialects. Several of the 
ancient Semitic languages, however, reject the final z. The 


Ethiopic is nagdra, ldbsa, méhra; the J. Aram. Nop. The 
Syriac must of course have once had the form £’td/é, Bue dropped 
the final vowel, whence we find in MSS. both Nive and ho. 
In the Christian Palestinian dialect we find ‘up, and so also in 


Samaritan; but the Mandaitic writes PNA), DOD, like the 
Syriac. The older form with the final vowel @ appears in Syriac 


y 


only before some of the pronominal suffixes, e.g. «a 1S4 “they 
0 we O we 7 
have killed me,” yoo, caren OSI), corresponding with the 
Jewish Aramaic Ep, 120), TU. 
In what I have said of the 3rd pers. plur. masc. and fem. I 
1 [It would seem from a deletion in the Ms., that Prof. Wright had hesitated 


between this view and that of N6ldeke (ZDA/G. xxxviii. 412) who regards the Arabic 
kataina as formed on the analogy of the corresponding imperfect form yaktulna.] 
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have gone on the assumption that the original forms are a 
lina and katalana. I must tell you however that this is alto- 
gether denied by such scholars as Noeldeke and G. Hoffmann}, 
who maintain the originals to be ġażalū and katald, and explain 
the forms in ææ and @ or ēnu as later pronominal additions, 
comparing in particular the vulg. Arab. hatabum for katabi, i.e. 
katabū + hum (see Noeldeke in ZDMG. xxxviii. p. 410), or else 
as analogical formations to EAN Do, eAdho ; e43], E 
OM, AT; QI, a. 

Here I will make, as promised, a few remarks on the accen- 
tuation of certain of these verbal forms and the changes in voca- 
lisation which result therefrom. 

The original accentuation of the 3rd pers. I believe to have 
been that of the old Arabic, átala, katalat, kdtali. The Ethio- 
pic, Hebrew and Aramaic carried the accent onward to the next 
syllable, thus obtaining the forms fatdla, katdlat, katdli ; katal; 
and £tal, #tali. The vulgar dialects of the Arabic vary, I 
believe, between £d¢al and fatal. But in the intransitive forms 
the Ethiopic left the accent unshifted, and dropped the vowel of 
the middle syllable, yábsa, stkhna. That the Hebrew accentua- 
tion too was once the same as in the old Arabic is clear, as 
it seems to me, from the vocalisation in particular of the fem. 
mop and the plur. oD, which have now the accent on the 


last syllable. Had the accent originally fallen on that syllable 


in the verb, as it does in the noun, we should have had the forms 
map and up, as in the noun we have mam from DAN. 
But this is not the case. On the contrary, we find the Ethiopic 
accentuation of the 2nd syllable in the so-called pausal forms, 
eg. mn}, p27, b; and it is only when pronom. suffixes 
are appended, and the tone is consequently thrown forwards to- 


wards the end of the word, that we get in Hebrew the forms 
nbb and Op, e.g. YON, wbx, and DOJN; just as in 
Ethiopic we have vagarátð, nagari-ni, nagaréwo, and in Arabic 


itself £ataldat-hu, katalu-hu. The Aramaic 3rd pers. sing. fem. 


1 [See ZDMG. xxxii. 747.] 
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n20, ANAS, also favours this view, for the suppression of the 


2nd vowel of the original fafalat must have been due to the 
accentuation of the Ist syllable, as in the modern Arabic of 
Egypt, fatalet, wildet, kitret. With suffixes the form approxi- 


mates more to the Hebrew, e.g. mRDp, oN ho ; Mand. 


NAS xb “she has not devoured me,” Srbxow “she de- 


voured him.” The Mand. form with enclitics, e.g. Soy ben) 
“she fell,” is almost identical with the Heb. DSN 


Passing on to the 2nd person, we find that the Semitic 
languages split into two divisions, the one exhibiting ¢ as the 
characteristic letter of the pronominal ending, the other & On 
the one side are the Hebrew, Aramaic, Arabic, and Assyrian ; 
on the other, the Ethiopic, and most likely the Himyaritic. At 
least we are told that the South Arabian of the present day says 


oe oe 
GIS hunk for @ oS unt “thou wast”; and the form with @J 
for cy» is vouched for in other parts of Arabia’. It is hard to 
say which is the more ancient form, if either. More probably 
the two existed side by side from remote antiquity, as we find in 
all of these languages the separate form with Z, azfa, etc., as 
well as the accus. and genit. suffixes with £. In quite modern 
times the Æ appears where we should not have expected it, as in 


the Samaritan hymns, T for m3 “thou hast revealed,” and 


vos ore 

in a dialect of Syria FSi for | or ai It should further be 
noted that in the 2nd person no variation is made as to the 
verbal part of the word, for the purpose of indicating the sex 
and number of the person or persons addressed. The whole 
weight of these distinctions has to be borne by the pronominal 
part. It appeared perhaps to be a waste of energy to point out 
these differences in both parts, and if one was to be selected, the 
pronoun seemed to be the better adapted for the purpose. 


we 
“vee 


The 2nd pers. sing. masc. is in classical Arabic œW, in 
A 


1 See Noeldeke, ZDAZG. xxxviii. 413; Halévy, Æludes Sabdennes, p. 46. 
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vulg. Arab. katabt, misíkt, kutirt. In Hebrew the final vowel is 
often indicated by the addition of the letter m, ayip. or mp. 


The Ethiopic equivalent is £atd/ka. The other dialects, like the 
vulgar Arabic, have dropped the final vowel. Hence in Bibl. 


Aramaic AP and mowp ; in the Targums NADLP and APP, 
in Syriac A\ No. 


In Arabic and Ethiopic the accent naturally rests on the 2nd 
syllable, £atalta, katalka ; but when an accus. suffix is added, the 
Ethiopic throws forward the tone, katalkd-ni, katalkd-na, and 
lengthens the vowel before the uncontracted forms of the suffixes 
of the 3rd pers., £atalka-hit or katalkd, katalkahd, etc. In He- 
brew the tone is thrown forward not only with pronom. suffixes, 


but also when the so-called vav conversive precedes; OBD), 

T: ai 
ADOD, but AYP or ibYP, etc. Similarly in Jewish Ara- 
maic, with suffixes, NADD, aRDwp, but in Syriac aS Ao, 


woni\fo, in Mand. NOPNAL, and in the Talmid AVI 
“hast hindered me,” NTN “hast reminded me.” I do o 


regard the vowel of the Ethiopic and Syriac forms as proving 
that the termination ¢@ had originally a long vowel, ¢é, which is 
Noeldeke’s view; on the contrary, I believe that the lengthening 
of the vowel is here due partly to the weight of the accent, but 
still more to an effort to distinguish this form from the almost 


identical one of the 3rd sing. fem., EINT “she has killed 
me.” Others would explain it as a contraction of the final vowel 


of za with a supposed connective vowel a, as if a NIN stood 
for katalta-ani. 

To the masc. form of the 2nd pers. az¢a corresponds the fem. 
anti; and hence we should expect to find the 2nd pers. sing. 
fem. of the verb the form katalti, which is actually the case. 


Corrs 


The Arabic has & Jai, and the z is often lengthened before 


Crs Crer 


suffixes, yuS Or AS. The vulg. form of the present day is 
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hss katalti. The corresponding Ethiopic form is fatd/hi, 
written, according to the exigencies of the Geez syllabary, with 
long 7, which passes before suffixes into ë or éy, as nagarké-nī, 
nagarkéyo, nagarkěyčmū. In Hebrew the ordinary form is A 10/2 


with the loss of the final vowel; but Dp is sufficiently com- 
mon, though usually altered by the Massorites into AP eg. 
HAS and DW, Ruth iiL 3 4; ATAD Jerem. iag ane) 
Gem. lil. 5. | Sometimes the full (oem seems to have heen st 
through a misunderstanding; e.g. Jerem. ii. 20, where mY 


and ‘Apr seem to be 2nd pers. sing. fem. rather than Ist pers. ; 
so also Micah iv. 13, AIT, Similarly before suffixes, 
ADD, yap or Yp, etc. Forms like AT, Jerem. 
UA (USE nT’), or NNIT, 2 Sam. xiv. 10, are very rare. 


In Aramaic the same phenomena present themselves. In Jewish 


Aramaic we have mbtap side by side with PROP ; whilst the 


Syriac has preserved the older termination, at ee in writing, 
° F Š 7 eee Gj 7 3 
e O with suffixes at Aho, iahh. Here again 


I regard the vowel of the syllable #2 as being originally short, 
whilst Noeldeke regards it as long. To me the lengthening 
seems to be due to the shifting of the accent. 

The plural of anta, as you may remember, we found to be in 
its oldest form axtumi; and consequently we expect in the verb 
for the 2nd pers. plur. masc. the form atd/tumit, which actually 


— 
vole v wry 


occurs in Arabic poetry and before suffixes, pA, — dod. 


Gober 
Generally however the final vowel is dropped, antum, pA; and 
vor, 
the common form in the vulgar language is 1 ike with the loss 
of the final 7. Parallel to these run the Ethiopic forms with 4, 
viz. katalkémmi, with suffixes katalkimmi-ni, katalkimmévo, 
katalkémméevomi. The corresponding form in the modern Tigré 
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and Tigrifia is fatalkiim or katalatkiim, which latter appears 
in Amharic as katalachhi, PtANTU:. In S. Arabia these forms 
wai are heard at they prescntmday, co prom sami kum 


(Halévy, Etudes Sab. p. 46). As antum becomes in Heb. DNN, 


so katdltum appears in the shape of DADYD, the accent being 
thrown forward upon the pronoun, as in Ethiopic. The original 


> 
vowel appears however, in the rather rare form RODD (corre- 
ILOS 


sponding to the vulgar Arabic yaks), used in connexion with 
accusative suffixes (Num. xx. 5, xxi. 5, Zech. vii. 5). In Aramaic 


z takes the place of 7z in pronoun and verb, Thus in Syriac 


old po ; in Mand. PNANS3 “ve planted.” In the latter dialect 
the final z disappears before enclitics, as NDNINYJ “ve have 
planted me,” NDININTNY “ye have sent me”; and also before 
accusative suffixes, as PMAXDI “ye took men DMN TY eve 
sent me,’ which is contrary to Syriac usage, but in accordance 
with Hebrew and Chaldee, where we find Mbp, xandyp, 
beside MWMOwP, PAASYP. In the Talmid such forms as 
WY, WDD, occur even without suffixes, as in vulgar Arabic. 
The feminine of aztumi we found to be in its fullest form 
antunna, whence the fem. of ataltum should be kataltunna. 
This actually occurs in old Arabic, though it has disappeared 
from the vulgar dialects. The Ethiopic form is analogous to the 
Arabic, but has lost the final syllable, ata/kén; the final vowel 
appears, however, in the form with suffixes Latalkénahi (Cornill, 
das Buch der weisen Philosophen, p.51). But, on the other hand, 


the form is also liable to a further mutilation before suffixes into 
katalkaé (Dillmann, p. 274). The Hebrew form is almost iden- 


tical with the Ethiopic, viz., HROWp. The existence of a longer 
form in mia exemplified by MAD, Amos iv. 3, is very 
doubtful; and no example with accus. suffixes occurs. The 


Aramaic forms are such as we might expect, Ponp, ala 
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In Mandaitic however the feminine is a rarity, its place being 
mostly usurped by the masculine. 

Proceeding to the Ist pers. sing., I would remind you that the 
root form of the pronoun of the Ist pers. we found to be zya or 
?, giving, in combination with the demonstrative an, the form 
aniya or anf. We found also that some of the Semitic languages 
inserted a second demonstrative, af, whence the Assyrian anāku, 


the Hebrew DN, the Moabite TPN, and the Phoenician °53N 


and “JAN avech. It is this latter form that has given rise to the 
verbal affix in the Ethiopic £ata/ki, which is also said to be the 


~ oe ~ Of 4b 


form in use in S. Arabia, CA, Gy dicl, etc. (comp. Halévy, 


Etudes Sabcennes, p. 46). In the other Semitic languages we 
encounter an affix form with ¢ instead of £, which demands ex- 
planation. It may be that ¢ has interchanged with %, as in the 
2nd person we find za and a; but more probably, I think, ¢z 
has been substituted for x in the Ist person under the influence 
of the forms of the 2nd person. The solitary fatalku gave way 
before the greater number of ¢-forms, and was gradually changed 
into ķataltu, except, as we have seen, in Ethiopic (which was 
destitute of ¢-forms in the 2nd person). 

While the Assyrian pronoun azaki (Haupt azaki) is indis- 
putably older, in respect of its,¢, than the Hebrew audkhi, the 
latter would appear to have preserved the termination in a purer 
form. We may therefore fairly assume that the Arabic katdltu 
and the Ethiopic £atd/ki represent, in respect of the final vowel, 


a somewhat later stage than the corresponding Hebrew FOP, 


with vav conversive RODD), with suffixes ROMP or karap 
eatin eee +i Soe 
etc. Whether the serzptzo defectiva in such forms as YT Job 
xlii. 2, MJD 1 Kings viii. 48, is merely accidental, or really indi- 
cates a tendency to dull the final vowel or to drop it altogether, 
it is hard to say. The Moabite and Phoenician forms were 
doubtless identical with the Hebrew. King Mesha‘ writes 
by, M94, etc., and in one Phoen. inscr. we find $733 (Umm 
wad, C.7.S. nr. 7), though the usual spelling is 35. Plau- 
tus too has corathi for NP. In Aramaic the suffix sometimes 
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appears in full, especially in the case of verbs 3rd *, as Mp, 
‘VIDS; but more frequently the suffix has lost its vowel, the 
usual form being nop, ASAS, which stands for katlat, by 
transposition from Bp which is the form used in vulg. Arab., 
katalt, misikt, kuturt. The transposition probably took place to 
distinguish it from the 2nd pers. noMp, S Ko; and the altera- 
tion of the vowel in the last syllable may be ascribed, either to 


the lingering influence of the lost termination 7, or to an effort to 
differentiate this form from the 3rd pers. sing. fem. rbwp, ANDO 


(for katlat, out of katalat). Remark however a difference between 
the Biblical Aramaic and the Syriac. The former has movable 


shéwa, JAY Dan. iii. 15, vi. 25, NIIP Dan. vii. 16; the latter 
silent shéwa, TSS, ASO. The older form ata/t appears with 
the accus. suffixes, ajho, AN The Mandaitic form is 


ordinarily the same as the Syriac, m'pa’), mon; but with the 
enclitics the ¢ disappears, and we have the vocalisation £’ta/é for 
RB’ taléth, e.g. JSD) “T tied to him,” aap “T went up on 
it.” In the Targiims we find the fully vocalised form DYN, 
nbn, etc., which is indeed older than the Biblical forms just 


cited. In the Talmūd Babli both the forms which we have 
noted in the Mandaitic occur independently of enclitics; MIJ 


“I subdued,” myn Te liearaes MwIIN side by side with "VON 
aad” pa) “I went out,” {3h «T have seen,” NT «I 
called.” The final vowel is merely tone-long, and hence can be 
shortened when the tone is thrown back, as noD, Dan. iii. 14; 
and with suffixes, as YAY, aliio. 


You will remark that in the first person, as in the second, 
the sex or number of the speaker or speakers is not marked in 
the verbal part of the word; whilst no variation was thought 
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necessary in the pronominal part, any more than in the actual 
e -$ r 
pronoun 9938 or bl, bÌ. 
S Ir KA 


As to the plural, the original form of the pronom. affix was 
probably zz, from WAIN or JN; but it underwent various mo- 


difications in the several languages, as we shall presently see. 
The Hebrew has preserved the old form in noop, with suffix 


Grr 


imba . The Arabic form is katalnd, \\i¢, with long @, which 
is however sometimes shortened in poetry, katalnă. On the 
other hand, the Ethiopic has £ata/na, with short &, which is 
lengthened before suffixes: nagdrna, but nagarna-ka, nagarna- 


kémimt. Similar is the Chaldee form swup, with suffixes 
qoop, jabe. In Syriac zā is shortened into 7, aN but 


the fuller termination appears with pronominal suffixes, as 


ooa Sko, etc. The abbreviated form also prevails in the 
Talmūd Babli, OX, MN. Frequently however the Syriac 


form is lengthened, by a repetition of the pronoun, into Eeo 


(sometimes written an — 0). This, in the weakened shape 
of /3, is the usual termination in Mandaitic, e.g. PIPNDI 
PITID ; but with enclitics the older 3 is restored, e.g. TINIPNAJ 
“we went out therein,” ONIN TAY “we sent them.” The accu- 
sative suffixes are added to the shorter form in z, as S379 


“we loved thee,” AJMNMD “we opened it.” 

I have reserved the dual for the last place in our view, 
because it occurs in only two or three of the Semitic languages, 
the Arabic and Himyaritic, and possibly the Assyrian. The 
rest,—Ethiopic, Hebrew, and Aramaic,—lost it in the verb before 
they reached the stage at which we become acquainted with 
them. 

The Arabic forms are precisely such as we should expect, 
that is to say, almost identical with those of the noun and pro- 
noun. The 3rd pers. masc. is £étald, like the noun in ĝzz, con- 
struct d, eg. ragulini, raguld. Similarly in the feminine we find 
in Arabic £atdlatd, formed like gannatdni, gannatd, from annat. 

Wa 12 
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In Himyaritic the final @ seems to have been weakened into ë. 


The pronoun lea is written 379 Zume, and similarly in the verb 
IDA, M92, “MY, SMIMA (sal), fem. ow (shémate, Ls), 
“they two set up.” The dual of the pronoun of the 2nd person 
being in Arabic aziuma, the corresponding form of the perfect 
is naturally fatdltwma. The Ist person, as in the case of the 
pronoun, has no dual. 

Herewith I finish my survey of the perfect state of the verb. 
You may remember that I regarded it, in most of its forms, as 
made up of a nominal and a pronominal element; as being 
in fact a sentence which gradually shrivelled up and contracted 
into a word. Only the 3rd pers. seemed to be a noun without 
any pronominal adjunct. Perhaps you are inclined to demur to 
this view, on the ground of intrinsic improbability. If so, I 
would remind you that history is apt to repeat itself, and no- 
where more so than in language. The formation of the Romance 
tongues out of Latin, or of the modern Indian dialects out 
of Sanskrit, illustrates many points in the early history of the 
Indo-European group. And so the later formations of the 
Semitic dialects may help us largely to understand the older 
ones. The ancient Syrian pronounced, and sometimes wrote, 
Xho for Ly} ANN “I am killing”; hsa, and even a 
“I am seeking.” In the Talmūd we find such words as NIY’ 
<1 know,” NJ'DIN “Iam going.’ The Mandaite could say not 


only saps, “I take,’ but also JNIOUN, “T take thee.” 


But above all the modern Syrian forms his present tense solely 
in this way. Where can you find a more complete parallel to 
the formation of the Hebrew perfect, as I have explained it, than 
_in the Nestorian present, according to the following paradigm ? 


sing. 3 p. m. 0,2 parik, “he comes to an end.” 
f. lð parkd?. 
2p om hoe parkit. 
k Hu AD:2 parkat. 


1 [The &@ is shortened in the closed syllable ža7.] 
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o> Deal: OD parkin. 


i OD parkdn. 


Wir. 3 p. c. O42 parki. 
AD. C. Oio; parkiton. 
Ty Cc. y0; parkikh (kitkh), 


Il. The Imperfect. 


Having thus discussed the various forms of the perfect state 
of the verb, I proceed to the consideration of the imperfect. 

Here the first thing that strikes us is the different collocation 
of the parts which go to the constitution of the verbal form. 
In the perfect the verbal element preceded, and was followed 
by the pronominal element. The action, as completed, seemed 
apparently to be more prominent than the agent. In the 
imperfect, on the contrary, the pronominal element takes pre- 
cedence of the verbal; the agent seems to be more conspicuous 
in relation to the still unfinished act. The whole arrangement 
may of course be, as some have thought, merely accidental; but 
if we are to seek a reason for it, that just given seems to be the 
most natural. 

Another point of difference between the two verbal states is 
that the 3rd pers. sing. masc. of the perfect appears to be 
destitute of any pronominal affix, whereas the corresponding 
person of the imperfect is furnished with a peculiar pronominal 
prefix. The reason of this probably also lies in the greater 
prominence of the pronominal element in the imperfect state. 
It may of course be said, with Dietrich and Stade, that the 3rd 
pers. sing. masc. of the imperfect is a noun of the form yaktud, 


bp, ctc., without any pronominal element. But surely the 


preformative ya demands some explanation; and if so, what 
explanation is more probable than that it is pronominal in its 
nature? Rödiger connected it with the Amharic N: or LU: 


I Z= 
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“this,” and P “who, which,” but of these Praetorius has attempted 
a different explanation in his Amharic Grammar, as we shall 
See hereafter. 

A third difference between the two states lies in the variety 
of the vocalisation of the 2nd syllable; and herein we descry 
another effort of the language to mark the contrast in their 
signification. Given in Arabic the perfect with @ in the 2nd: 
syllable, then the corresponding imperfect has either z or 2; 
katala has yaktulu, but gadlasa, yaglisu. So in Hebrew, Tee 


but JM; in Syriac, 20h), but Pan, But if the perfect has 
z in the 2nd syllable, the vowel of the imperfect is usually a; 
e.g. Arab, fdrika, ydfrake; Heb. 923, T22 syn 25), 


ate If the 2nd, and still more frequently if the 3rd radical 


S 7 sr o rer 
ber cuttural |s zE the favorite vowel is æ, as oe: aa 
ae ae dd, Wes Ceaste, Uestwy3 and similarly in 
Hebrew and Syriac’. If the perfect has w in the 2nd syllable, 
this vowel is ordinarily retained in Arabic in the imperfect, 
as thdkula, ydthkulu; but in Hebrew and Syriac the few verbs 


of this form seem to take a, as Zo boy [if this is not Hof‘al]; 


jo), jo”; boy, bow. Aao, ai Exceptions to these 


rules are comparatively rare ; occasionally, for example, we find 
the perfect in 2 connected with an imperfect in yic E 


eae z Da; Ee 224 05; D0, 20,03; Asa, 


Las; nd, nid’, Aao, lats, and even CE, ye. 


The Semitic languages seem in their earliest stage to have 
formed imperfects from two nominal roots. The one of these 
was kati/, which we found above as one of the forms of the 
perfect; the other the shorter tal, til, tai The former 
has survived in only two of these languages, both of which 
have preserved to us many archaisms, the Ethiopic and the 


1 [In Syriac the influence of the guttural is less marked; indeed most transitive 
verbs 3rd gutt. have the imperfect in v.] 
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Assyrian. The original shape of the 3rd pers. sing. masc. we 
may assume in this case to have been yakdtlu. In Ethiopic 
it appears under the normal form of yékd¢el, and corresponds in 
its general use with the imperfect indicative of the Arabic; 
whereas the other form yéugér answers to the Arabic imperfect 
subjunctive and jussive. In Assyrian its form, according to 
Sayce, is zsákínu or isékin [Delitzsch zsdkan], the signification 
of which is “he makes” or “he will make”; whereas the form 
wkun takes, according to the same authority, the aoristic sense 
of “he made.” 

We need not at present dwell longer on this form yëkátěl, 
because its prefixes and flexion are identical with those of the 
other form yčktčl, which is common to all the Semitic languages, 
and therefore better adapted for the purpose of a comparative 
survey. 

Of the different moods,—subjunctive, jussive, and energetic 
or cohortative,—we will not treat just now, but confine our 
attention for the present exclusively to the indicative mood. 

The 3rd pers. sing. masc. of the imperfect indicative is 
in classical Arabic ydéktulu, with č as the vowel of the prefix and 
a final 7 This we may accept as the archetype. The vulgar 
dialects drop the final vowel and weaken that of the first syllable, 
péktul, yiktul, or thiul, yimsik, yuskut; thus giving us the same 
form which we find already in the Ethiopic yézgčr, the Assyr. 
iskun (}3D*, “he placed” [Del. 12") or asbal Gans’, “le seized) 
and the Hebrew pe, T29: This too is the common form in 
the Aramaic dialects, e.g. Jewish Aram. bpp”, vind? with some 


important exceptions, which we shall specify presently. 

That the vowel of the preformative was originally @ in 
Hebrew as well as in Arabic we may infer: (1) from verbs of 
which the first letter is a guttural, as "DN? or “DN, an 


<A, x39: (2) from verbs Y y, as 3D’, ty’, which stand for 
yasbub, ya'suz; and (3) from verbs Y9, as Di", M3’, which 


stand for yakwum, yanwuh, As we have often seen already, an 
original pathach may be gradually weakened into segol or chirek; 
but it is impossible that an original creg should in such a case 
give rise to a pathach. 
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This person of the verb is identical in form, or nearly so, 
with a class of nouns in the older Semitic languages, which 
occur partly as proper names and partly as common nouns. 
Such are in Hebrew, Pry”, ap; 2e adversary,” my’ “ole 


pp “bag,” “HOM? “kind of deer,” awd “bittern” (aa 
Arabic, œ% “the Helper,” see “the Averter,” Gy, eau, 


ra (Ge r Pier” fH eo © 4 Bh 3 C 2 S ə Ge 


AY d; jasy “Oryx,” jasy “male bustard iiS 


w & y Si G 


“freshly cut branch,” , pixy and wasp “ green,” TI “jerboa,” 


S ster 


F we S ve S 37 
e> and egy “male vulture,” ores © rapid river, horse, etc.,” 


oc 


& vw Gr S Ge S 


ip G wp pod) ~C- 
yun, “queen bee,” eie, “gazelle,” jae, “lamb, kid,” ¢ say 


(OTa (Oa 


“fountain,” sare “thickened honey,” aaae “a kind of plant.” 


From all these cases it seems perfectly clear that the prefix 
ya must signify “one who, he who, that which”; but we do not 
find in the older Semitic languages any pronoun of this signifi- 
cation at all resembling ya in sound. In Amharic, one of the 
modern dialects sprung from the Geʻez or Ethiopic, we find, it is 
true, a pronoun p ya, used (exactly like , 2, w) both as the 
relative and as a sign of the genitive case. Praetorius seems 
however to have made it tolerably certain that this ya is only a 
modification of the Ethiopic H za, which is still used in Harari, 
the intermediate link being sa WY in one of the Tigriña dialects. 


The change of sound is the same as in the Amharic U:, £7, 
derived through £N:, HN:, from an older HN, Hn =o. This 


comparison therefore fails us. Neither does it seem likely that 
this ya can stand for wa, as an abbreviation of uwa; because, 
though initial w passes into y in Hebrew and Aramaic, the same 
change does not take place in Arabic and Ethiopic. I am 
obliged therefore to confess my ignorance of the derivation of 
this prefix. 

Here I may add that some scholars have sought this same 
pronoun ya as a suffix in the perfect. According to them 
katala and &étali stand for katalya and katalyi. For this view I 
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can find no support whatever save in the Mandaitic plural which 
I mentioned in a previous lecture, viz. }}ININ, fem. (NYNA, 
instead of }N3n. It seems to me, however, very unlikely (1) 
that the y should have been simply elided, without leaving 
behind any trace of its existence; and (2) that, if it had wholly 
disappeared in Arabic, Ethiopic, Hebrew, and the older Aramaic, 
it should have been preserved in the comparatively late Man- 
daitic. I am compelled therefore to reject this view, though 
I cannot at present suggest any adequate explanation of the 
isolated Mandaitic forms just quoted. 

I said before that there were some important exceptions to 
the formation of the 3rd pers. sing. masc. by ya. These I now 
proceed to enumerate. 

Already in the Chaldee of the Old Testament we find the 


verb N7 forming the 3rd pers. sing. masc. with 5 instead of °; 


NIT? for NYT’ in Ezra iv. 13, Dan. ii. 20, with the corresponding 


plur. masc oe Bane ti 43. and, fem, Dar, Dan. v. 17.. Tie 


same form is common in the Talmūd Babli, and occurs also in 
Mandaitic, in both cases side by side with the forms with xz; eg. 


NDD “say,” sama, ND “bring”; DDS, NID “be like,” 
Sm 2 be dissolved.” In Syriac the # alone is found, 
Nodes, TENS soaðI, Ì2. On the whole subject see Mr 


Lowe’s note in his Fragment of the Talinud Babli Pésachim. The 
identity of this / and z may perhaps be admitted ; that either of 
them sprung from the y must be denied. De Goeje (in a review of 


Kautzsch’s Gr. des Biblisch-aramédischen) supposes the form Nì) Ta 
to be originally an infin. Ni compounded with the prep. 5, 
e aken iti the sense of “is to be,” “shall be”; and to this 
i seems that the origin of the Z may eri be sought in the 


demonstrative /, which is the essential element of the article als 


bs, and which appears in various pronouns and demonstrative 
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We Ai ao 
adverbs such as s3, mOn, eo TPN, vow, Se Ne), axon, 


maa a>, Nila, etc. The z, if it be anything more than 


a mere variation of the 4 may also be explained from the de- 
monstrative z, which appears for instance in (T, HyF:, the pro- 


QS 
\, etc. 


nominal base az, |M m3m, NN pale 
5 


Whe 3rd pers. sine. fem. has for its prefix za, that is, no 
doubt, the same mark of the fem. gender which we find at the 
end of the word in the perfect fatalat. The typical form is again 
the old Arabic Gs taktulu, vulgarly tagtul, tektul, tiktul, timsik, 


tuskut, which latter coincide with the Assyrian zaskun, tasbat, 
and the Ethiopic zčéngčr, télbas. In Hebrew the a of the Ist 


syllable is ordinarily sunk to z, bypn, 7230; but & and @ are 
found in the same cases as in the masc., e.g. INN, AYA, 
HYN, awnn: Yr; DIM. Similarly in Aramaic, Doph, 
Vafol, INAV (Mandaitic). 

Vaktulu being, as we have seen, essentially a nominal form, 
its plural is naturally obtained by the usual nominal inflexion, as 
in the perfect. The most ancient form is once more found in 


the Arabic yaktulina, which is vulgarly shortened into yakézliz, 
though yaktuliin is still heard. In Hebrew the fuller form 


pap? is not uncommon, as IT, pay, pop”, ey, in 
pause HNP’, PSSM, m23; but the shorter Dop’ is far more 
frequent. The Ethiopic forms are yěngérū, yelbdsi, with which 
correspond in accentuation the Hebrew pausal forms bby, 
may), DIT, 1330, etc.; and the vulgar Arabic (Egypt) yzk- 


tulit, yimstkit, yuskiti. The Assyrian exhibits, as we might 
expect, the forms zskuni, isbat. The old Aramaic dialects hold 


fast the final z, ponp’, Hin, ees: So also in Mandaitic 
mows, non “plant”; but before the enclitics the 7 disap- 
pears, Np ws, PIIA T) “register with you.” 
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The feminine form corresponding to yastulina would natu- 
rally be yaktulana. This is actually retained by the Aramaic 
dialects in the forms rep’, mn, Mien, Mand. (NYDT 
“wink.” In Ethiopic and Assyrian we find the same forms 
with the loss of the final z; Eth. yengérd, yelbdsa; Assyr. tskuna, 
fe and so also in Mandaitic, Ni, NAD’), are more 
common than the fuller form in |S. The Arabic has contracted 
yaktulana into yaktúlna, after the analogy of katdlna for katalana 
in the perfect. The same form occurs in Hebrew; e.g. MYT 


Gen. xxx. 38, MINY” 1 Sam. vi. 12 (for mw"), and maby" 


Dan. viii. 22; but more commonly the Hebrew employs a form 
with prefixed ¢, after the analogy of the singular, and says 


mpbpn, eg. mba, MINA, MywaIA, JIA. The same 
form occurs dialectically in Arabic, even among the various 
readings of the Koran, eg. Sūr. xlii. 3, wy yaaa for yah. 
In the vulgar Arabic dialects the fem. seems to have vanished 
entirely. 

The 2nd pers. is formed by prefixing to the verbal element 
the syllable zæ, being, as we have already seen, the essential 
base of the pronoun azta. Hence we get in the sing. masc. the 
normal ¢dékéwlu, which is the actual Arabic form; in the vulgar 
dialects, taktul, tektul, tiktul, timsik, tuskut. The Assyrian has 
retained the pure vowel in its ¢askun, tasbat; whilst the Ethiopic 
exhibits the weaker téngér, télbas. The Hebrew offers exactly 
the same variations as the 3rd pers.; we find 431m, NPY, 
but abya, “aya, Aan, cbnm; an; Dpp. The Aramaic 


.. j 
e. 


forms, bupn, Nea cA Mand. Mawn, wan, call for no 


remark. 

The 2nd pers. sing. fem. is differentiated from the masc. not 
by any change in the pronominal prefix, but by the addition of 
the termination zza, the origin of which seems quite obscure. 


7 sur 
The normal form is again the Arabic AN, taktulina, which 


has survived in Hebrew in such forms as Ppi Ruth ii. 8, 21 


pryn lil. 4; PYTA ii 18. So alo gp Aramaic, pop, 
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=a In other cases, the final ~ has altogether disap- 


vor 


peared, as in the vulgar Arabic ee tiktiuli, temsthki, tuskútī,; 


.. 


A 


Assyr. taskuni, tasbati; Eth. tugéri, tčlbásr; Heb. 30K, in 


pause ‘pwn, wan, NTN. In Mandaitic this fem. form 
seems to have gone out of use. In what I have said I regard 
Ēna as being the original termination of this person, and Z as a 
shortening thereof. Other scholars take Z to be the original 
termination, and consider iz, zza to be a later formation after 
the analogy of the plur. ix, äna. 

The formation of the plural in the 2nd pers. is identical with 
that in the 3rd. The normal form in the masc. is, as usual, the 


1r we 


Arabic pi. The final x is preserved in Hebrew in such 
words as pawn, PPD, ION ; or with fuller vowels in 
pause, aya, p2avn, PAIN, So also in Aramaic, pph, 


CANE Mand. }V5N or more frequently WON. In vulgar 


v woe 


Arabic the final syllable has been rejected, leaving \ Ais cehdilu, 


timsikit, tuskútū, with which correspond the Assyrian ¢askuni, 
tasbatit, the Ethiopic tengérit, telbdsi, and the Hebrew DIN, 


nnn, DYA; in pause, with fuller vowels, hyn, ayn, 
DYNA, JANA, HIN. In Mandaitic too the x disappears 
eet TER alt 


before the enclitics, as in the 3rd person. 
The fem. corresponding with faktulina ought to be ¢aktu- 
lana; and this form is preserved, with the loss of only the final 


vowel, in the Aramaic rep, D In Mandaitic, however, 


it seems to have fallen into disuse. The Assyrian and Ethiopic 
exhibit forms with the loss of the final x; Assyr. taskunā, 
tasbatāã; Eth. téngérd, télbdsd. In Arabic taktulana is contracted 
as I take it, after the same manner as the 3rd pers. fem., into 
taktilna, a form which is lost in the vulgar dialects, but has 
been preserved in some examples in Hebrew, e.g. MPD, 


Bek xili. 23, MVNEN, Ezek. xxiii. 49, and a very few more. 
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An example like ‘INA, Song of Songs i. 6, shows that here, 


as well as in other cases, in Hebrew the masc. was gradually 
supplanting the fem. 


The prefix of the Ist pers. sing. N is apparently derived from 


-5 weld 
the corresponding pronoun ‘JN, 4\. In Arabic it is (Us) (vulg. 
aktul, amsik, askut), which appears in Assyrian, with the loss of 
the final vowel, as askun, asbat. In Ethiopic the vowel is 


weakened, enger, élbas ; and so also in Aramaic, Supe, Saino), 
Mand. DWY. Similarly in Hebrew, “by, DENN, “OYN, 
HONN; but MN, WR, with the original a. 

The corresponding plural takes its prefix wa from MJN, 
13773, =. ‘In Arabic it is Jee vulgarly xektul, niktul, 
nimsik, nuskut. In most of the other languages the vowel of the 
first syllable is weakened; e.g. Eth. nénger, nélbas; Assyr. 


niskun, nisbat; Aram. Dap), Watos, Mand. paw’). The 
Hebrew alone retains the original æ with gutturals and in verbs 
E y'y, e.g. DY), but HDN, 29), 32, BYP. - 


The dual number is found, as in the perfect, only in old 
Arabic and Assyrian; and only in the 3rd and 2nd persons, not 


rabe 


in the first. The 3rd pers. masc. in Arabic is i, with the 


same termination as in the perfect and in substantives. It 
is represented in Assyrian, according to Sayce, by the form 
iskund, tsbaiã, with the loss of the final syllable’. The corre- 


r oUr 


sponding fem. in Arabic is pas, to which the Assyrian inscrip- 


tions seem to offer no counterpart. The 2nd pers. is likewise 
LSG 


Te which form serves for both genders, and is found in 


Arabic alone. 
In conclusion, let me call your attention to the gradual 
shifting of the accent here, as in the perfect, at least in certain 


1 [Delitzsch regards these forms as plurals. ] 
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forms. The original accentuation appears to me to be that 
of the classical Arabic, viz. on the first syllable of the 3rd pers. 
sing. yéktulu, in Eth. yéngér. In the lengthened forms of the 
2nd sing. fem. and the 3rd and 2nd plur., the Ethiopic threw 
forward the accent one place, ngért, yingérit -ra, tengérit -rā, as 
compared with the corresponding Arabic tdhtuli, yaktuli, taktulit; 
and this accentuation we find in Hebrew in the so-called pausal 


forms, “ayn, Wbm, 22h; Mena, wgn, vim; w, 
CaM, PIZAR and also in the vulgar Arabic zíķtúlī, timstki, 


tuskuti ; tiktúlū, timsikū, tuskútū. Generally speaking, however, 
the Hebrew, like the Aramaic, shifts the accent to the last syl- 


lable, bp, Dap, DOD’, oupn. The forms ending in zza, 
üna, are already accented in Arabic on the penult, and the 


accent remains on the same syllable when it becomes final in 


Hebrew and Aramaic, poupn, Now”; eShas. So also the 
Aramaic feminines in ãz, pon’, Be) ; whereas the Arabic 


7osuy, r Gobr 


forms wt, JH, with the corresponding Hebrew ones, are 


accented on the penult. 


IHI. The Imperative. 


Passing on to the imperative mood, I would point out to you 
its perfect identity in the masc. sing. with the nominal form 
that constitutes the base of the Arabic imperfect. With sub- 
stantially the same vowels as in the imperfect, the original forms 
are #tul, tal and til Nearest to this postulated original 


stand the Aramaic forms Wado, oN 5; and the Hebrew 
pelt vind, pa (for M3); in which latter the vowels x and z are 


heightened by the tone, as in the imperfect. The Ethiopic 
négér, lébas, show by the accent that more weight was given to 
the first syllable than in Aramaic and Hebrew; and the same 
appears to have been the case in Assyrian, where we find the 
vowel of the first syllable assimilated to that of the second, 
Sukun, sabat, rihis. The Arabic attained the same intonation by 
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means of a prosthetic ’a/zf/, with partial assimilation of its vowel 
to that of the 2nd syllable. Thus, for £’¢z/, the Arab wrote and 


spoke “dktul, Jas); for @lzs, tlis, >i; but for frag, he said 


a pbs ‘tfrak, not ’dfrak, because the vowel a appeared to him to 


be too heavy for a merely prosthetic syllable. 

As the fem. of £’¢u/ we should naturally expect £’tudina, after 
the analogy of ¢aktul, taktulina, in the imperfect; but this full 
form has been nowhere preserved, except in such rare Syriac 


forms as ROSH Wes or anka Soha, oe. 211,97], 


“remember thou me,’ tats Ss, Sane SS 


I T 


As in the imperfect, so here, the final x has fuente been doro d 
e.g. Chald. DoD; ; and then the z has disappeared also, as in the 


Syriac _ Neues 80] 5 Mand. “TaD, Wms. In the Talmid 


the final * is retained, at any rate in writing, e.g. bpw, "SA 


sbyy. The Ethiopic form is négér7, [čbásī, with shifting of the 
accent, as we might expect. In the Assyrian forms Sahin 
or Sukni, rilis? or rehsi, sabti, the elision of the vowel seems 
to indicate that the accent remained on the first syllable. The 
classical Arabic too retains the ‘accent on the prosthetic vowel, 
‘uktult, “tglist; whereas in vulgar Arabic (Egypt) it is shifted, 
uktilt, tinstkz. In Hebrew the forms #’f2/z, &tdlz, are found in 


pause, e.g. oy, TOL, oF; but also out of pause, according 
to the 2héb/, in “NOW Judg. ix. 12, WIDP 1 Sam. xxviii. S. Out 


of pause, however, the word is commonly modelled somewhat 
after the form of segolate nouns, and becomes ufi, kafli; e.g. 


‘bn, soy. MP, PYT, ‘PO; but the vowel of the first syl- 
a 2oy o gle ca FT 

lable is mostly weakened to z, or even, in certain cases, to shevd ; 

eg. WY, Tay, wad, oy, CN, ‘DY. 


The plural of & ful we should naturally expect, after the 
analogy of the imperfect, to be tulnuna; and this form is actually 


found in Syriac, ao. Usually, however, the z is dropped, 
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as in the Chaldee DUD; and lastly the final x disappears, as 


in the perfect, leaving in Syriac the form aXaho, oo], 


written in Mandaitic without the w, WS, NMS. The Man- 
daitic however exhibits a few examples of the full termination 
iim, or even, as in the perfect, yān, e.g. VAAN (with prosthetic 
N), “lay waste.” The final Z is also retained before the enclitics, 
ene: yp ay, Sy. In Talmudic the x is often retained, 
at any rate in writing, as 1139, AND. If dropped, it seems in 
some cases to affect the vowel of the previous syllable, as WD 
(for YIN) or the interjectional “WN (“quick!”). The Ethiopic 
form is, as we might expect, nčěgčrū, [čbásū, with shifting of the 
accent; the Assyrian, sukinūā or suknū, rihisū or rihsit, ṣsabtū, 
were perhaps accentuated on the first syllable, as the elision of 
the vowel seems to indicate. The old Arabic retains the accent 
on the prosthetic syllable, ’#Atali, 'télisū; but the vulgar dialect 
(Egypt) shifts it, vètúlā, imsíkū. In Hebrew the forms % túli, 


tdi, appear in pause, as 57, may, bx, way, JINN, 
yaw (for Jaw), Out of pause, the word is modelled somewhat 
tre the form of segolate nouns, and becomes #utli, kat li, as 
wD, Py, ST). Mostly, however, the vowel of the first 
syllable is weakened to z, or even, in certain cases, to shéva@; e.g. 
mat, DN, Tay, IBDN; WON, INP; IN, 193, compared 
with the pausal vya , 


For the 2nd pers. plur. fem. the normal form ought to be 
¢ tulāna, which appears in Syriac, with weakening of the vowel 


in the last syllable, as SS. If the z be dropped, the 


vowel disappears with it, leaving Noe tol. But with 


suffixes the original 4 is restored, as 61 Naan i None: 
Similarly, the Ethiopic forms are néeora, lébdsa; and the Assy- 
rian, swkind or suknd, rthisa or rihsa, sabta. The Arabic, on the 
contrary, follows the analogy of the imperfect. As taktulana 


7 Goto 


becomes /aktilna, so F’taldna becomes wl ‘uktilna. This too 
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is the Hebrew form, mD, mY, DNS, In a couple of 
instances the final M3 (also written -{) is shortened into 7, viz. 
phy Gen. iv. 23, and NP Exod. ii. 20; which is in accordance 


AGA 


with the vulgar pronunciation of a form like ue? as heard in 
Palestine by Robinson and Eli Smith, viz. durudn. 

The dual is to be found in ancient Arabic alone, and its form 
is analogous to that of the imperfect, viz., #ktald, for uktulāni, 
Rk tulant. It serves for both genders, like the imperf. taktulāni. 


IV. Variations of the Imperfect and Imperative. 


I now proceed to notice sundry variations of the imperfect 
and imperative, which are used in the Semitic languages to 
express different shades of meaning, and which correspond in 
part to the several moods of the Indo-European tongues. As 
regards the imperfect, it has four such forms, serving as indica- 
tive, subjunctive, jussive (cohortative, optative), and energetic; 
whilst the imperative has two, the simple and the energetic. 

It is in the old Arabic alone that these forms appear. in full 
vigour, Clearly distinguished by their terminations. The imper- 
fect indicative ends in x, yéktulu; the subjunctive in a, yáktula. 
The jussive has ordinarily no vowel, yáķtul, but seems originally 
to have ended in 7; at least'the poets use ydéktudz in rime. 
Furthermore, the shorter terminations 7, #7, and @ are always 
substituted for the fuller za, žna, and Guz, in the fem. sing., the 
masc. plur., and the dual; ¢éktuli, ydktuli, ydktula, not taktulina, 
yaktulina, yaktuléni. The province of each form is also distinctly 
marked out. The subjunctive is used in dependent clauses after 


eur G+ 
certain conjunctions, such as e (thats. es “that,” ) “thes 
a = 
order that,” e- “until, and the like, The jussive serves tas 
a ; Owl 
an imperative after J “not,” as (aaj J “do not kill,” and after 


CIG y 


O EN “let him kill” (commonly used in the 3rd pers. 


only). Preceded by e! it designates the negative of the past, as 


Gaer Cry 


Jai o> “he did not kill.” It is also extensively employed in 
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two correlative conditional TEMES whether actually introduced 
(o a Gr ur © 


by the conditional particle _, a “iE Ol ent eo poA Six ©) 


“if thou art hasty, thou wilt repent”; 4) jay Kee ord oye 


“he who doth evil, shall be recompensed fon ie 

In such languages as have lost the final vowels, these dis- 
tinctions are of course no longer clearly obvious. The Aramaic, 
for example, we may at once dismiss from our observation. 
In Ethiopic a special form yinager is employed for the imperfect 
indicative; whilst the ordinary éxg¢r represents the subjunctive 
and jussive, e.g. AMHA: NAL: LOPNn: (yëkábka) “may God 
preserve thee,” ()2ir4: NCY4: “let there be light.” Similarly, 
in Assyrian, if the grammarians may be implicitly trusted, the 
imperfect indicative is zsdkzz; whilst zskunz has assumed an 
aoristic sense. Of this fact her appears to be no doubt. 
In the so-called precative, however, we see a form exactly 
corresponding to the Arabic jussive with |f and the Ethiopic 


with A:; eg. 3rd pers. “zskun, liskunit, 2nd pers. lutaškun, 
Ist pers. luškun. 

In Hebrew there is a somewhat closer correspondence to the 
fullness of the Arabic. If we can no longer distinguish the 
subjunctive from the indicative, we can at any rate clearly 
discern the jussive, and perceive that it had originally the same 
form as in Arabic. This takes place most easily in the Hiph‘l 
of the regular verb, in the Kal and Hiph‘l of verbs YY and 
Yy, and in the various conjugations of verbs 7b; though 
there are equally clear cases in the Kal of some other classes, 
where the imperfect has æ or @ for its characteristic vowel. 
The form is used as an optative or an imperative, especially 


after the negative by, or in the 3rd pers.; frequently too in 


correlative conditional clauses, as in Arabic; and lastly, with 
the so-called vév conversive. On all these points see your 
Hebrew Grammar or Mr Driver’s treatise on the tenses. Here 
I shall only seek to illustrate the different forms. If you 


compare nnvin-bs with Mwn, or JONON with aN’, you 


perceive at once that you have before you two forms corre- 
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C le 


sponding exactly to the Arabic Jii and Jii. MNA or 


PAN’ is, as I shall explain to you in a a lecture atie 
ax 


~ ov 


equivalent of (ii with the loss of the final vowel; while 


nw or JON? answers to the shorter Jii, 2 being heightened 
into £ in the tone-syllable. With vay conversive this @ may even 
become ¢, if the accent be thrown back, as Di) from EDN 
So also in verbs YY, compare po’, 3D’, ty, with hae’ 1D"), 
yA); Hiphil 72%, 3%, with De a te n ae ue Dip 
with OP” and Dj") ; Hiph‘ll, pa? with ee and J), VD with 
Seecencene In verbs ~> the form is even more marked, if 
ie: mae but aw", aN? but NT); with tone-lengthening, 
me, be ; Ton 12); VDE nw); with supplemental 
vowel, "IN, SM, by, NT, YY, a In Pisal, MAY, mp’, but 

MIP’, by, D3"); in Hiphil, MMB but PD, AAW but TY, 
ae. but pun; with supplemental vowel, a7, BRG Din, 
D. 


Once morc; there exists in Arabic, as I have already told you, 
an energetic or cohortative in two shapes, the one with the fuller 


Gowler Usury, 
ending anna, the other with the shorter az, ope and wks, 
If we seek after the origin of this termination, we shall perhaps 
discover it in that demonstrative 7, which we have already found 
as a component part of so many pronouns and other demonstra- 


tives, such as 9; JO, n, W ls and the like. I will not, 
O, 
Deweby 
however, pretend to decide as to the fuller form pass, whether 
Orv wl 
it arises from an intensive doubling of the z of epee or whether, 


G rour 


as Stade thinks, it is compounded of „Muis and a particle, now 


©, 
lost in Arabic, equivalent in meaning to the Hebrew NJ and 
ve 


W. L. 13 
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7 
Ge ay 


Syriac b. If the latter be the case, crest would be exactly 


equivalent to N3 MAPS | Similar is the form in the inscriptions 


of S. Arabia, as in the tablet: [JNOA nny apr. 


These forms, or at any rate the shorter one of the two, have 
left distinct traces in Hebrew in two ways. (1) In all those 
forms of the imperfect with pronominal suffixes, where our 
grammars speak of an epenthetic niin (Kautzsch’s nän energicum 
or demonustrativum is a better term). This z is sometimes pre- 


served, as Wy" Jerem v 22 ATIS? Deut. xxxii. IO, T 
Peix. 5, TRAN Jerem 0735" Ps. l. 23; but me 
usually assimilated, as pT, aay, JIV, yaw, Similar 


forms are in constant use in the Aramaic dialects, though more 
widely in some than in others, and have even found their way 
into the perfect with plural suffixes in Mandaitic and Talmudic, 


as also perhaps in the Syriac form a] | Xho = Mand. NaN 
ora YND, though 3] may here bet the independent pronoun 
=n or yan in Biblical Aramaic. In Phoenician this demon- 


strative z occurs also in the suffixes appended to nouns. (2) In 


wAGwE 
the separate forms in A+. In Arabic Ta may also be written 


soci 


Lul, and is pronounced in pause NSE dktula. Hence is apparent 
its identity with the Hebrew MDDP. Observe, however, that 


whilst the form is fully inflected in Arabic, its use is almost 
restricted in Hebrew to the first person sing. and plur. : TIN, 


TN, E TNYY, TE dc, TSN; in pause, with 


“WN sae meee i rare are examples in the other 
persons; e.g., in the 3rd, Ps. xx. 4, Is. v. 19, Ezek. xxm O 
i, 20, viii. 3, Job xi. 17 (where some take MAY for the 2nd pers. 


masc.) Of a weakened form in M+ we have two instances; 
maw Ps. xx. 4, and NTPN) 1 Sam. xxviii. (5. 
hia = 72 T SVT 
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These same energetic forms are also used in the imperative, 


Drato aO 


viz. in Arabic, on and Do In Hebrew the form in M= is 
restricted to the 2nd pers. sing. masc., but appears in two shapes. 


(1) With the older accentuation, nbinp, mbt, from &’tilan, 
Pidlan; as MWD and MAM Is. xxxii. 11, MOH Judg. ix. 8 


(Kethibh), BY Ps. xxvi. 2 (Do); MW, ANA, NYY; with 
suffixes TIYAY, FIN, TIM. (2) More frequently the form 
is adapted to that of the augmented persons of the imperative, 


and the accent shifted to the last syllable; e.g. may, TE 


ITY mD; or with weakening of the vowel, TEW. Tie. 
Ms), ype With weakening of 7+ into N+ we find AY in 


Prov. xxiv. 14, according to onc reading, another being AY, 


V. Lhe lnufinitive. 


The zxzfiniteve of the Semitic languages is in reality nothing 
but a verbal noun, varying in form according to various modi- 
fying influences. In Arabic the grammarians cnumerate some 
forty of these forms in the first conjugation only, though perhaps 
not more than a dozen or so of these are in common use. In 
the other languages the number is much smaller. In Ethiopic 
there are in the first conjugation only two, zagir and nagirot; in 


Aramaic but one, Doph, Vias. The Hebrew has likewise 


two infinitives, one of which, however, appears under several dif- 
ferent forms. 
Among the commonest infinitives in Arabic arc the simple 


Gy Cw (Ge £ 


G & ~ se 
segolates Jas ka, kitl, kutl, as Coys, Jas bis, so 


Ge Zee vor 
js with their rarer feminines dé atla, kitla, kutla, as hom 7 


1 
7 u “toe 


iam, a0. To these—or still more closely to their Aramaic 


A 


equivalents [the nominal forms] Xtal, 2427, FIui—correspond the 


13—2 
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forms of the ordinary Hebrew infinitive construct, bop and Dip, 
with their feminines moop or nbup, and nov or mbap. Of 


these by far the most common is bp, with suffixes Sup and 
up, Jpop or pup, bp, etc. Of the rarer forms examples 


are: (1) ) DY, Obey, “Dn, mow; with suffixes, ge Gen. xix. 33, 
BYID 2 Chron. xxvi. 19, pbypa Ezek. xx. 27, pY? Is. xxx. 19. 
(2) nN Deut. vii. 8, sen Gen. xix. 16, ANT Is. xxi 
TN Dan re | 2) my Is. xlvii. ọ, nna; Zeph aimee 


np od say 2) sale 2 npn Ezek. xvi. 5, msa Hos. 
vii. 4. 

The other Hebrew infinitive, the so-called infinitive abso- 
lute, has the form #a#d/, as na, son, Nis’, yia TIN, 733, 
Wa. Since ô in Hebrew ordinarily represents original 4, this 
form seems to be identical with the interjectional or imperative 


form $atåli die in Arabic. As in Hebrew OY means “ keer, 


a“ 
Ae 


observe!” or 5} “remember!” so in Arabic les means “come 


down!” ok “let alone!” 


VI. The Participles. 


Of the active participle there would appear to have been 
originally three forms, corresponding to the three forms of the 
perfect, viz. fatal, katil, and katul. The first of these, however, 
is actually known to us only as a verbal adjective, e.g. Bam 
w, wm: unless we except the fem. m, constr. ny. The 


other two actually occur as participles: H Jerem aimee. 
XXXIx. 17 (the only example of this form), wr, boa, xn; ay, 


etc. The place of fatal has been usurped by an intensive Bim 


kdtal, of which we find clear traces in the verbs ae eg. ANN, 
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for ôzai ÑM (which actually occurs as a proper name); and in 
the usual feminine £dtéleth, for kétalt, as a ga, nm, 
DYT, in pause MIW*, with suffixes ny, pont). acme 
as, I think, in such construct forms as JON Deut. xxxii. 28, yai 
Ps. xciv. 9. Far more common however than åtal is the form 
katil, which may be explained in one of two ways; either as a 
weakening of £dtal by change of a in the second syllable into Z; 
or as an intensive of the intransitive £atz/, the use of which has 
been gradually extended so as to embrace all classes of verbs. 


Its oldest form is the Arabic ét2/, fem. kdtelat, with which 
closely agree the Ethiopic sadé%, fem. sédébt, and the Assyrian 


sake, Sib, fem. sdkinat, dsibat,as also the Aramaic Sop, Nop, 
Wo. s. In the Biblical Aramaic this participle is pointed, 
at least in pause, Sup, e.g. Dan. iv. 10, vi. 3, vii. 9, but alsof 
17, iv. 20, 34. In the same dialect the feminine and plurals have 
moveable shévd, e.g. NODI Ezt iv. 24, nna Dane vse pan 
Ha ty. 17, IPod; whereas in Syriac the s%čvā is silent, rey, 


0. De 3 A 5 A 
loA5, whence it comes that in later Jewish Aramaic [and in 


some Hebrew Bibles] we often-find pathach in the first syllable, 
though incorrectly. The moveable shéva is of course the older 
form, coinciding with the moveable shéva of the Hebrew, and 
the full yowel z of the Arabic £dtilina, kātilat”. The Hebrew 
form naturally substitutes ¢ for å in the Ist syllable, and height- 


ens the vowel of the tone-syllable into £ whence Spin, fem. 
npuip, in certain cases with fuller vowel main, Ta 
T : y ! T“ ! e 
In regard to the passive participle, the Semitic languages 
diverge from one another more than is usual. Of the passive 
voice generally I shall treat at another opportunity. At present 
it must suffice to say that the participial form ordinarily em- 
ployed in Arabic is magti/, with the prefix ma, of which I shall 
have more to say when we come to the derived conjugations of 
the verb. The Hebrew form katat, D397, is very common in 


Ethiopic, but with the first vowel weakened, erú, fem. £e¢elt, 
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e.g. schiif “written,” ‘esr “bound,” mli? “full,” fem. schéft, ’esért, 


ws 
milect. The Arabic form ast is also sometimes used in a 
a Ir 1L ILS 


passive sense, eg. 4, “a she camel for riding,” alo. “a she 
camel for milking.” In Syriac too there are a few examples of 


ON 


this kind, as loas, {Asoa.05, “ beloved,” laio, Ilaro 


5) 
0 ` 5 J 0 ` 2 

sated, Aaa “a thing stolen,” [ASesas “a thing heard, a 

rumour.” In Aramaic however the form Dap, Wado, is pre- 


ferred, which is identical with the Arabic adjective f£ati/; e.g. 


2 
r A £ 


SAE) gd > Por Of another verbally inflected #c#7/ in Ara- 


wr ie 

a“ 1 
maic l shall attempt an explanation when we come to the 
passive voice. 


VIL The Derived Conjugations. 


A. first Growp. 


I next proceed to speak briefly of the more important of the 
derived conjugations. 

These are divisible into groups, the members of which closely 
resemble one another in their inflexion. The first group consists 
of three: (æ) an intensive and iterative or frequentative ; (ò) a 
form expressive of effort, with an implied idea of reciprocal 
effort; and (c) a factitive or causative. 

I. The first of these, the intensive and iterative, finds its 
expression in the doubling of the second consonant of the root. 
You may remember that intensive nouns are formed in the same 
way; that a word of the form kala., like DIM or yon, becomes 


kăttăl, like 33) or M3. Now as the nominal fd#d/ lies at the 


root of the verbal form £étdé/é, so does the nominal £ét/a/ at the 
root of the verbal £attala, 
The Arabic, as usual, exhibits this form in its primitive integ- 


Lir Îr 
rity, káitala; Jys “to kill many, to massacre”; es “to break 
Ge a“ <A) a“ 


into many pieces”; us “to weep much” or “constantly”; 9 
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r Ür 


“to die in great numbers”; LD “to go round and round.’ So 


in Ethiopic, ZP: vassdya, “to do”; d0: fannudwa, “to send”; 
ROO: sauwé'a, “to call out” (where the vowel of the 2nd syl- 
lable is modified by the final guttural). In Hebrew the original 
form was, of course, fattd/; but as in the noun we find Tas for 


TS, so in the verb 4zttd/ for kattal, as Sa, TAN, “ay, Om, 
WN “betroth to oneself.” The @ of the 2nd syllable is some- 
times weakened to č, as in 37, 83, D33 (with which com- 
pare the change of @ into č in 722 for 333); but far more 


usually into % more especially in pause, where it appears, owing 
to the force of the tone, as @~. This change is probably owing 
fo the influence of the vowel of the same syllable in the imper- 


fect and imperative yp, Sup). In the first and 2nd persons 
the original short č is dominant, DAT AN, DAD, hades 
37295, In the pausal forms of the 3rd pers. sing. fem., and the 


3rd pers. plur., the weaker vowel predominates : T mo, 
25, AY, though we also find mea, Mical i. 7. naii 
Aramaic dialects the weakened op, Sup, ho prevails, 


except where a guttural, or the letter 7, as 3rd radical, may have 


Yow 7. 7Y 


Doede original vowel; e.g. oun), o). 

Glancing at the imperative, imperfect, and participle, we 
observe that in all the Semitic languages the vowels of the root- 
syllables are æ in the first and z in the second, att. So the 


C wy 
imperative in Arabic, (ie drtil; in Ethiopic, £R A: fássëm; 


e AY Na’ 
in Hebrew, “IT, wpa; in Syriac, $0.5, AOA. The nominal 
form Yar, intensified to £étti/, lies at the root of the verbal 
[emi irence it appears that the use of & in the case of radicals 


3rd guttural, like yor, my , SSS Ss due, not to the re- 


tention of the original vowel under the protection of the guttural, 
but to a later change of 7, Z, into ¢@ under the influence of that 
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guttural. Side by side with ‘a5 may, Prov. xxvii. 11, we have 
yay wD) mia; and the pausal forms of the fem. and plur. are 


always gPa 55, not "24, 737, 


The imperfect is formed and inflected on precisely the same 
principles as in the first or simple conjugation. The vowel of 
the preformatives was originally @, yielding the forms yakdttzlu, 
takattilu, etc. This pure vowel I find, however, only in the 
Ethiopic subjunctive of verbs Ist guttural, e.g. PHL: yahdddes. 
Otherwise it is weakened into & as yéfasscm, LE M:. In 
Arabic this dull obscure vowel appears in the classical language 


Swe wwe 


as #, e.g. am, jadi; and the same is the case tmiidki ara 
r a“ 


where we have the forms yusakkin, tusakkin, etc. In vulgar 
Arabic Spitta gives the preformative the vowel z, whilst the 
vowel of the final syllable varies according to the nature of the 
last radical, yzsaddak, yifattah, but yikallim, yirattib. In Hebrew 


a Y 
and Aramaic the preformative vowel is also č, Dap, dos, save 
that in the Ist pers. sing. = appears in Hebrew and z= in Ara- 
malay 
maic, T2IN, do}. As, in the Ist conj., the Ethiopic exhibits 


two varieties of the imperfect, one serving for the indicative, the 
other for the subjunctive and jussive, so here in the 2nd conj. 
In the Ist conj., however, the distinction was easily made, and 
effected by a mere change of the vocalisation; yëndgčr for the 
indicative, yéngér for the subjunctive, corresponding in form at 
least to the Assyrian 25déin and kun. But here, imene 
conj., some further change is necessary, because of the double 
letter, which renders any mere vowel change almost impossible 
without entirely destroying the normal form. The Ethiopic 
therefore retained the normal yéfdssé for the subjunctive, and 
had recourse for the indicative to the form yé/éscm, B&R MWs:, 
the origin of which is not perfectly clear. That the doubling of 
the 2nd radical has been dropped is certain; and therefore it 
seems most likely that the form faz¢d/a has been resorted to, 
which would naturally appear in Ethiopic as #é/d/a. 

The active participle follows exactly the same vocalisation. 


Its preformative in Ethiopic is ma, eg. POM6: maammes, 
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Pees: makwdanunen. The Hebrew and Aramaic weaken the 
vowel to & 537%, Woas; and this dull vowel is represented in 


Garo 


old Arabic and Assyrian by w, Me, meusakkin, in modern 


Arabic by & as méfattah, mčsaddak, mčěkammil, méallim. 
The infinitive of this conj. also calls for a few remarks. Be- 
ginning with the Hebrew, we find the ordinary or construct 


infin. to be Sep, kattél, from an original katti. The weakening 
of the Ist vowel to z is a rarity, as yon Eer Sen Ae. “WP 
Poo o kliv. 21; Dow’ Deut. xxxii. 35° Compare in the class 
of concretes such words as }33, WY, from gabbin, ‘avvír. The 


same form fattcl serves for the infin. absolute (with weakening 
{SJ 2 Sam. xii. 14); but with it occurs another, viz. bap, oe 


NIP, “bY, NBT, Toa, The corresponding concretes are exem- 
plified by pny oan SBP “ zealous, jealous,” or, with weak- 
ening of the Ist vowel, sidp, 2A, NY myo (Job ser 


Sean 32), nap ($j). These all spring from an original 


S Ñ 


kattal, the intensive of D Sip, The Arabic infin. JU is 


A 4, 


5S Ge S W SO S 
therefore weakened from J, as in GAM, ale, ile, as com- 


Pai 
S We Gwe GS @- 


pared with the concretes WIS, eis, jem. -The forms with 


prefixed ¢, which are generally assigned to this conjugation, 
S UF S (OP S279 


Juu, assis, aia, we shall explain elsewhere.—In Aramaic 


the forms of the infinitive diverge somewhat from one another. 
The Aramaic of the Bible and the Targiims generally has the 


> 
form NDWP (MDOP) ; whilst the Talmad Babli, the Mandaitie, 
2 dh a a Sioa ai dai 
and the modern Syriac, exhibit Diap; eg. Talm. B. ‘FyDY, 
1 [Kautzsch-Ges. (25th ed., p. 143) recognises only two certain examples of the 
infinitive const. with z in the first syllable, viz. Lev. xiv. 43 and 1 Chron. viii. 8, and 


in both the text is open to question; see Journ. of Phil. xvi. 72. In 2 Sam. xii. 14 
the inf. abs. YNI seems to be influenced by the sound of the following word AYN). ] 
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viN, SY; Mand. NYDINI, NON, NMDN, NINY 
MOC, oyi. IZo, 109;9, This Sip is not easy to explain, 


but most likely, as Noeldeke thinks, it is connected with such 
Hebrew forms as Diaw (plur. nb, Is. xlix. 20) 7am nby, 
plus the originally fem. termination ae which we find in Syriac a 
eso /, aa, etc. In all these dialects an 7z is occasionally 
prefixed, Targ. soph, Mand. NTPNAÐ, mod. Syr. Dait, 
lodio; and this is the ordinary form in old Syriac, it witha 
different termination, though also originally fem., viz. av favo. 
The prefixing of the # may have been due to the influence 
of the participial forms, and of the infin. Pé‘al, Uas. — In 
Mandaitic and modern Syriac a fem. of soup is also in common 
use as a verbal noun or infinitive, viz. kattáliā, as NIVINPND 
“order,” NIININ “ provocation,” NMININI “selling,” SAINTANT 
“warning ” ; lAo? “completion,” lAo; “deliverance. The 
most nearly corresponding forms in Hebrew are represented by 
such words as ngpa “desiring,” Mpa “carei aba “terror 
ms “cutting off (of rain), drought, distress,” npa “ punish- 


ment,” p “drought.” These are intensives of the form 


1454o kčtăltā, found in old Syriac and still more abundantly in 
mod. Syriac, Jan (Aoo, liges; just as soup is the 


intensive of the Syr. and Mand. NOU, Wass, laan, Loo. 


2. The second verbal form in this group is that which 
expresses an effort, with the implied idea of a counter-effort. 
Its expression lies in the lengthening of the vowel of the first 
syllable, $ätala instead of kdtala. It is in general use in Arabic 
only, but examples occur in Ethiopic too, the form being 


identical in both languages, viz. GD), Nn: “bless”; a Sho 
“go to law”; ells “talk to”; Gil, Geb: “play the hypocrite.” 
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In Hebrew its use is likewise restricted. It appears in this 
language under the shape of hotel, for kata, and is most common 


ieverbs Y Y, e.g. 75 “cleave,” ‘Sin “pierce, wound,” pin 
Sow mercy,” 280 “surround,” D5 “befool,” pyrin “crush 


to bits.” In the ordinary triliteral verb examples are rare, but 
Cn. eg. VSI (o0 ix. 15, Jozia = isos! oy wid 
(Ps. ci. 5, FYI ANDI DDD) syip D, pio’ “blows 
away”), Ww “to take root,” jam) {Ah “conceiving and u 
Is. lix. 13. In Aramaic this form can hardly be said to occur, 
save in Biblical Aramaic, where we find poan “ser anion 
Ezra vi. 3. The inflexion runs entirely parallel to that of the 
intensive form, and therefore requires no special elucidation. 
I will merely remark as to the Arabic infinitive that the original 


form is SU za, of which the grammarians quote one or two 


a 


5 Do A 


examples, as olas and Jue. Usually, however, it has been 


“ ete 


shortened into Jue, though some compensated for the loss of 
the long vowel by doubling ‘the middle radical, Jūs, $ 

which must however have led to confusion with the a of 
the intensive. The Hebrew infinitives 94 and §§5 hold fast 
the original vowel @, and would be represented in Arabic by 


GA 


some such words as JGG and er which do not actually 
exist. 

As to the participle I would remark that an example without 
prefixed seems to offer itself in the word yy I Sam. xviii 


(Kčthibh py), for the corresponding Arabic verb is ee, Ne 
shall have occasion hereafter to notice other participial forms in 
Hebrew and modern Syriac without prefixed 7. 

And here I may call your attention in passing to another 
Venoal form in Hebrew, which is in some cases identical in 
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sound with this op. I mean the form obop, originally 
katalal, katlal, when derived from verbs Nave a 1D for jae 
THY for WHY, and the like. Here too we find an active 
participle out prefixed 72, mY, “that lie in wait for me,” 


Ps. v. 9, and elsewhere. 


3. The factitive or causative conjugation of the verb seems 
originally to have been marked by a prefixed ża, takdtala, 
contracted ¢dkfala. Of this formation verbal examples are 


exceedingly rare in any dialect. TONN, Hos. xi. 3, seems 


ee AOA n Y 
certain; perhaps also pez TCP®;, OI, sag2, if connected, 
as seems probable, with the Assyrian root ragdmu “to speak,” 
whence rzgmzz, “a word” (Delitzsch) For mann (Jer. cise 
xxii. 15) another explanation is possible. But in verbal nouns 
of the infinitive class it is exceedingly common, though in our 
Arabic grammars these are all ascribed to the intensive form, 
with which, strictly speaking, they have nothing to do. I mean 


oy Goar iS G vble 


G (ora S 
the infinitives Josai and alias, JUs and Jass, with their 


Hebrew and Aramaic equivalents, such as Aram. and late Heb. 


Tob, PIA “shroud,” “wrapper,” M33N “model,” Maw 
interest,” Dinan “benceht, 3 mann “suidance 3 oes e. 
Je loa\su2 © CEBU, \Aamo2, \Aro32, lAa52, 


p r 7 
{4.902.__This form with ¢ appears to have had a sister form 
with prefixed s or sf. In Arabic this latter occursiimiiane 


ae: Pe IGF ox? 
instances like -hä “dash to the ground,” | ih. “throw down 


Pry 
A etic We ee 


flat on the back” (whence the triliteral (tJ), and Casi 


“swallow,” as well as in the exceedingly common reflexive 


AAGA G 


Asit, of which, as well as of the corresponding Ethiopic forms 


we shall speak in a subsequent lecture. The Himyaritic exhibits 


tiem in one of its dialects MITnD. pD. In Amharic the 
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preformative m, sa, more frequently Af, 2s, is an ordinary 


cauSative prefix, e.g. NZ: “be honoured,” AnNN2: “honour.” 
In Assyrian such forms as wsaskin, “set up,” wsapris, “spread 
out,” usasbīít, “let seize,’ seem to be common. In Biblical 
Hebrew, on the other hand, the prefix & is found only in the 


derivative nouns naby “flame,” [from Aram. Imby “kindle”], 
nM yp (Levit. xiv. 37), “hollows, depressions,” (rad. Wp), 


and bybae “snail,” (rad. bbs nM@istem oy) In the Aramaic 
dialects, on the contrary, there are numerous cxamples of it, 
such as boyy, We, aw", es. DNs, ads, Asas, 
W909. Mr om with D is far more rare, eg. IMD, Sapp; 


Syr. 20, \Aan, aa (rad. a 0]); Mand. D'ND, 


SOND “smooth.”—This initial s underwent, however, in most 


cases, a further change into Æ. Hence some rare Arabic forms 
like chp “let rest,” ol p “wish,” lp ‘pout out, cola ives 
— i 2% 


(for col, imperative of Go. from { “come”). This % does 


“ 


ey 
not occur in Ethiopic or Assyrian, but we find it in one of the 
Himyaritic dialects, MmT. ‘pn. In Biblical Aramaic it is 
common, in the forms Sp, Sopa; and may also be found 
in the Targums, at least in verbs 5 and }"5. In Mandaitic 


there are likewise a few instances, e.g. bbs “ery out, lamiciieg 
DUNT “despise”; PINT “lead out,” and DDINI “ let 
ascend,’ as well as DDN and DDN. In Syriac it is unknown’; 
but it is the usual form in Hebrew. Here the original was 
haktal, with a in both syllables. For the first syllable this is 
proved (1) by the vowel of the imperative and imperfect, and 
(2) by the forms of verbs 5, where vein, win, can only 


l bow and IY appear to be of Assyrian origin. N.] 


A y 
2 [The solitary form 001, was regarded by Prof. Wright as a loan-word 
from the Iebrew. ] 
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arise from Lt, DUAN. For the second syllable the mg 
established (1) by the vowel of the ist and 2nd persons, 
PLDN, OBDA, etc, and (2) by the torn mb for en 


in verbs yb or vb, The vowel of the first syllable was however 
mostly weakened into z, and that of the second into z In the 
second syllable we should naturally expect ~ ¢, but the language 
has in this case gone a step further and sunk @ into z Hence 
the normal vopn, with its fem. aS mp and plur. PPT 
The rest of the paradigm does not call for much remark. The 
imperfect DOP is a contraction for bp, of which fuller 
form examples occur in Biblical Hebrew and Aramaic. The 


normal ¢ is retained in Hebrew in the jussive 2p", the infinitive 
absolute Supa, and the imperative Sepa and mpapa (TINT 
in Gen. iv. 23); but the long z appears in the heavier forms of 
the imperfect Dop’, the energetic BDD, nwa, the 
imperative DO, pI, and the participle Op | The 
infinitive construct varies between Dapa and bapn, though 


the former is much more common. A form like TŽ, Deut. 


ieee A XX VIN. 49, 1S a rarity.. 

The last step in the history of the factitive or causative 
is the weakening of the initial Æ into the spiritus lenis. In Phoe- 
nician the perfect is written with initial *¢, but was probably pro- 
nounced zti. Examples from the inscriptions are N3%* “he 
set up,” and wp “he consecrated.” This weakening is almost 


ene 


universal in Arabic, where the form is written Joi dktala”. 
In Ethiopic too it is exceedingly common; and the prefix ’a is 
used in this language to form causatives not merely from fatd/a, 
but also from £aztd/a, and even from #atdla; as DAA “come,” 
ADRA: “bring”; AMZ: “go,” AD: “make to go”; Wir aaa 
náya, “be beautiful,” AW7P: ‘asanndya, “make beaun ALAN: 

1 (Indeed, the genuineness of such forms is doubtful; see Jours. of Phil. xvi. 72.] 


2 In vulgar Arabic one hears 7slam for aslam, “he has become a Muslim,” but 
this is a rare exception. 
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“make one finish”; AAPri: “condole with one.” In Tigrifia and 

Amharic too it is in ordinary use. In Hebrew it is very rare 

CRONAN “T have defiled,” Is. Ixiii 3; D'3WN, infin, Jerem. 
AES se 

xxv. 3); but in the Aramaic dialects it is the almost universal 


form, Ùo]. In one instance in Syr. the vowel of the rst syl- 


lable is weakened to č viz. o.22], as compared with MUN, 


MWM, —like the vulg. Arab. wl mentioned above. With re- 


gard to the initial æ, I may remark that it disappears after pre- 


formatives ; e.g. in Arabic, is, part. (äis; in Ethiopic, from 


AZIZ: “make speak,” PCr yandgér and PAC: yangér; Syr. 
Was, Wios., The vulgar Arabic of Egypt has weakened 


the vowel of the Ist syllable to z, as yekhdir (<u), yomhil 


(eos). In the Aramaic dialects, the infinitive of Aph@l ex- 


hibits nearly the same varieties as that of Pa“el. The Biblical 


and Targumic form is JAA NDUN, corresponding very 
nearly to the Arabic JG; Talm. Bablī and Mandaitic, DIVY, 


as ‘PIBN, "INN; NIDIIN “kneel,” NNN “condemn”; with 
prefixed 7, N*IDND “go,” NYWYND “bring”; Syriac, always 
with 77, aX Nato. 


B. Second Group. 


The 2nd group of derived conjugations consists of four 
members, serving originally as reflexives and reciprocals of the 
previous four, but often also as passives. The sign which is 
common to the whole of them is the prefixed syllable za. This, 
whatever may have been its primitive form and derivation, must 
originally have been quite different from the causative prefix 4z, 
of which we spoke above. 

1. The reflexive of the first conjugation is /akdtala. Of this 
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we have two varieties in Ethiopic, tn.24: ¢zakaddua, and tne3: 
takddna, “cover oneself, be covered”; TOPN: and TOPN: “ guard 
oneself, abstain, beware, be guarded”; TOL: “be born”; TAH: 


“be taken”; TM00: or FM0: “be angry.” In course of time 
the prefixed ¢a would lose its vowel, and take a prosthetic vowel 
instead, becoming firstly ¢, and then ’2¢ or ith. Hence the Ara- 


maic form, OPON, more commonly, with weakening of the last 


vowel, bepns, SOPH , In Syriac and Mandaitic we also find 


a supplementary vowel in frequent use, Ua Spiny. athe 
Biblical Aram. has the spiritus asper instead of the lenis, Sapna, 


erg. won Dan. iii. 28. In Hebrew this form is of very rare 


occurrence indeed. A possible example, without any prosthetic, 
may be AAA, of which the imperf. MANDA occurs in Jerem. 
ae senn 


xii. 5, and the participle Manne in xxii. 15. If so, this form is 
next of kin to the Syr. «2|. More certain is a derivative 
from the rad. pe, with the prosthetic spiritus asper, viz. TIPAN 


“to be numbered, mustered,” e.g. Judges xx. 15r D E am] 
which is written without daghesh and with ames wherever it 


aa a 


2A7G 
occurs’, The Arabic form Jal, standing for JAS, offers us 


the curious feature of a transposition of the preformative to the 


“7 a dd 


place after the first radical, es for Js. This began no 
doubt with me verbs which commenced with a sibilant, as in 


Syı moa Aco}; Eo ~ saS4s], Dhs]; and 
was INA P to all alike. The Arabic parallel to 


A a A 


PAMI is therefore sol “to search for, inspect.” Curiously 


enough the same transposition seems to have existed in Moabi- 
tic; at least in the inscription of king Mésha‘ we find four times 


(il. 11, 15, 19, 32) a form onnbn, from the rad. ond, in the 


ìl The pronunciation as a passive 17?BNi1, Num. i. 47, ii. 33, xxvi. 62; 1 Kings 


xx. 27, is probably due to a misunderstanding of the Massoretes. 
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f L LG 


sense of the Heb. Dnb) “fight,” Arab. psu “join oneself to, 


adhere to,” “rage” = a battle). It is also found in o as 
istakan “he made,” zftikid “he committed” or ae aud 


in Himyaritic, without any prosthetic a/f, e.g. “nb from “20D, 
bend from bye “M3 from 3. It would appear that forms 


without transposition of the z, as well as forms corresponding to 
those of classical Arabic, exist in the modern dialect of Egypt. 
At least Spitta distinguishes carefully verbs of the form 7z¢fa‘a/ 
or 27d from the corresponding forms of the intensive with 
double radical. According to him 7¢fa‘aé or itfi? is usually pas- 
sive of Conj. I, as zthabas, ztkasar, itmisih, ttfihim ; whereas the 
transposed z/fa‘al is more usually reflexive than passive, as 
tamad, intazar, tstalah, istama‘ (“be heard” and “ obey”). 


2. The reflexive of the intensive and iterative is naturally 


takdttala. This form presents itself in Arabic, (\asi, and in 
Ethiopic, TPL: zakaddása, “be hallowed,” TeA®: tafassáma, 


“be finished,” TAHH: Za‘azsdza, “ obey,” te AUch: tafasscha, “ re- 
joice” (because of the 3rd guttural). It would gradually be cor- 


7 Oru 


rupted into (\ias\ 2¢kddtala, of which we find examples even in 


classical Arabic, especially when the verb begins with a dental or 


sibilant, when assimilation takes place, as pol “wrap oneself up 


-ÚG - 29 “73 


ina garment,” y zji “adorn oneself,” tol “hear, listen,” deol 


cae 


it) ÚD 


“ascend,” -d “ sive alms,” itl “regard as an evil omen.” In 


a“ es Ür 


this way må would become Lail, and so in vulg. Arabic 


Gru OW -O 


cakeil zt‘allak, “be suspended,” aibit inaddaf, “be cleansed,” 


he 


or with weakening of the 3rd vowel, posit, “ammin, “put on 

a turban.” Here we have the origin of the Aramaic DANN, 

Syr. S2], in Bibl. Aram. SBPN, as WNT Ezra vii. 15, 
W. L. 14 
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v. 17, Dan. iv. 12, 20, 30, etc.; with weakening of the last vami 
MIAMI, Dan. it 9 (Kérz); as well as of the Hebrew form 
bepnn or Dapa. The assimilation of which I spoke above 
as occurring SEn in classical Arabic, is common in most of the 
dialects. In Arabic a word like Gio makes in its imperfect 


Ooa were r 
te 


Aes for Au. Just so in Ethiopic, from verbs with initial 
dentals and sibilants, we have in this and in the preceding con- 
jugation, such forms as LMN®?: from tM: “be dipped, bap- 
tized”; PEES: from teg: “be covered, buried”; BANC: from 
taf: “be broken”; PRAE: from t& he: “be written”; PHN: 
from +Hne: “remember”; P&P: from +2 Pd: “ pretendmuempe 


righteous.” In Tigrifia this assimilation extends to all verbs, 
2124: “it will be forgiven, from ayers PARAN: “he returns,” 
from TAÀAR:, PIRA: “it will be finished,’ from eR! 


LENO: “he receives,” from téNfs:: Indeed the doubling 
caused by the assimilation of the preformative seems to have 
been gradually dropped in pronunciation, and these words are 
now pronounced yigédaf, yemélas, yefésam, yekébal. Hence He- 
brew forms like NIT, WM, NIJI, are at once explained, as 


well as the similar Piem In Mandaitic and the Talmid this 
assimilation is as common in both conjugations as in Tigrifia. 


E.g. in Mandaitic, not merely NITY “were heaped up” (ANAT Y); 


ONDNDY “were stopped up” (ONDNDNY), but also NNDB 
opened (ANS), wy “wanted” Cyan), Diniy “killed” 
(pnd) ; SNONIY “was fulfilled,” WNINDY “was collected,” 


. 
w 


(sso “crowned”; in the Talmud, Dap», ae ya, 
bpp for pan, 'NDI'N “cover thyself” (fem.), and appa- 
rently with suppression of the doubling, PDY'S “ he gave himself 
the trouble,” NOON “she hid herself,” “ny NX “TD amebecome 
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rich.” Similar phenomena occur in Samaritan; and even in 
Hebrew we have at least one similar instance in the word DAMS, 
wl Ie 


IST a xiii. 10. 

Yet again, the Ithpé‘el and Ithpa“al forms have a peculiarity 
common to them in several of the dialects. This is, that when 
the first radical is a sibilant, the preformative is transposed and 
appears in the 2nd place, as is always the case with the Arabic 


cacy 


deul. Frequently too the M is changed into a % or a 1, accord- 


ing to the character of the initial consonant of the root. So in 


Hebrew, bombo, “AAW, but TOS | So in Syriac, aAa), 
saS4s], saÑás], but ao], 22211, m sl. So in 


LL rG Lr rG A ea G 


Arabic, in the conj. Jel zy! from j=; laji from ols, tees 


A 


from -A A from , . In Arabic the assimilation of the two 


Ietters is the rule when the first radical is s, d, 9, or b, and it 
may take place either backwards or forwards; thus from ok 


-sa ana % 
Lane gives Js; from ae an and o JE “crumble bread 


7 oe 7 


a ad 2279 Ar “ Lr A 7k 


from ps, Toad and 4. “cut the an teeth”; from o> el, 


“fe a“ Pa) ee Ar 
“put on mail”; from g> a: “journey by night”; from „s3 


srr aa 2-0 “7 LEE ae 


and So pol and Sat, rather than | Sol \ and pel but from ee 


778 vor aa 


and ot esl and a Aish or “iu from whe, oul and Sad 


from uae and il. With initial ʻ and 4 this assimilation 


“793 % i cA ef] 


is far less common, as det » pols e yl; caw; and with Cw 


- 7% - 9 


is very rare, as tol Sy Bearing these facts in 


mind, we are, I think, justified in saying that a Hebrew form 


14d—2- 
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like 331M (Is. i. 16) is assimilated from 337, just as the similar 
DAWA (Eccles. vii. 16) stands for DEW, with backward as- 


similation. Similarly in Syriac, ENS) for bodi, A2” for 
2), oL) for o2]. Here and there we find exceptions to 


y 
the rule of transposition. In Aramaic the verb —2) exhibits 
the forms jan (in Euting’s Vabataische Inschriften aus Arabien, 


no. 11) and NID | in the great Tariff of Palmyra (Fourn. Asiat. 
1883, Aug. Sept., p. 165), A.D. 137 (last year of Hadrian). The 
solitary Hebrew example will be spoken of below (p. 213). 


reed 


3. After all that I have said about the forms  \4ss\ and 
A&i, the third member of this group requires but little notice. 
It is the reflexive and reciprocal of £étala, viz. takdtala, which is 


a“ a“ 


the ordinary Arabic form, as shi “to throw oneself down,” 


ee oe a“ 


Ue) bai “to pretend to be sick,” DE “they fought with one 
another.” So in Ethiopic, TARP: or TAGP: “to shave oneself,” 
TUIUA: “to show oneself gentle to another, pardon,” FLAAT: 
“they parted from one another,” TUIPP: “he was tortured, 


“er a“ 


afflicted.” But UG gradually became J, and hence such 


rr Ù 


forms in classical Arabic as a 0 “rush headlong,” JUI e 


Ko 2 oe a 


heavy and troublesome,” |,\o\ “repel one another,” ksi. 


In the vulgar Arabic of Egypt the vowel of the 3rd syllable fic 
weakened to z or to shéva, as itkamil, itarik “struggled with,” 
wl aradi, itnāsåĉbū. In Biblical Aramaic occurs the form DAWN, 
Dan. iv. 16. In Hebrew we may regard wyn 5 stagger to 
and fro, toss itself,” Jer. xxv. 16, xlvi. 7, 3 rama yen, Is. lii. 5, 
for ysann, “Dblasphemed,” as examples from the ordinary tri- 


literal verb. From verbs YY I may mention Sbiynn “perpetrate, 
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accomplish,” Ps. cxli. 4; ISNT Is. xxiv. I9; yyy Gen. 
Bea). 22 ; wen Zeph ii i; and Obinnn. And here I will 


notice in passing one curious Hebrew form, though it does not 
227 Uye 


belong to the conjugation ` ous, but to \iss3. From the 
radical IW is derived the Pi‘lél pnw, < ‘wander about,” and 


from this the Prophet Jeremiah has formed the Hithpa‘lel 
DYNN, in the imperat. plur. fem. TVDW, Jer, xlix T 


It is the solitary instance that I know in Hebrew of the Mm not 
being transposed with an initial sibilant; and the reason pro- 
bably was to avoid the sequence of three ?s, MIDDAY. 


With regard to the moods and tenses of sien three conju- 
gations, there is but little to add to what has already been said 
regarding the simple átala, kdttala, and kétala. I will therefore 
merely make a remark upon the infinitives of the fifth and 
sixth conjugations in Arabic. As in the frequentative and 


Rs 


iterative we found the form Sus, for Jl, though but little 


used, so we look here for a e formation. This 
actually occurs in the rare J, with assimilation of the 


$6 PE 


preformative vowel. Examples Jles, ni, oo i: 


a P 
Peri a 
S v S 0 


to which we may add such concretes as pal “olutton | gul 


Pa 
S W 


“foolish chatterer,” ASS “mendacious,” and the like. A great 


LAL 


many Hebrew and Aramaic words with prefixed ż, especially of 


Gr 3IL- 


the form «Jigs, belong by their signification to this conjugation, 


lat 


rrr 


and not to the causative or factitive (Uai. Such are in Syriac, 
VArs02, eee \5asoo2, 20832; in Hebrew, mann, 
“entreaty, prayer, aban Sorensen nbyn Ea DYA 
from AYN, DNN fon TaN, MA ae mAT, etc. The 


Arabic however generally uses another form of the infinitive, 
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which is common to the 5th and 6th conjugations, viz. Aas 


and lis, with « in the 3rd syllable. These seem to be 
closely connected with such Hebrew and Aramaic forms as 


obey om bey, DDI, Bibl. Aram. SYN “rebellion,” 
Mand. NWIINDNY, Talmud. PION, for YIAN, “withdraw 


E A 


from, abstain from.” „(a is almost exactly represented by the 
Hebrew concretes Dbm “having a white spot on the eye,” 
WNT “a kind of pine” or similar growing tree. 


4. I pass on now to the last member of this group, the 
reflexive of the factitive or causative, which is represented by 
the roth conjugation of the Arabic verb and the £ttafal of the 
Aramaic. 

In Arabic the 1oth conjugation is the reflexive or middle 


rrera 


voice of the 4th; as pascal “to give oneself up,” olka “to 


77s rG 


hold oneself upright, stand upright,”  alsu.t “select one as a 


“ 
Po 
Z7lere We 27h 


deputy for oneself,” ei) “ask pardon for oneself,” Jail 


“deem something lawful” (for oneself to do). It is exceedingly 
common, and is derived, as I explained to you before, from the 
form saktala, by the prefixing of the syllable ¢a. This form 
tasaktala became ttsaktala, and then, by the same transposition 
as is usual in Hebrew and Aramaic, zstdkfala. Hence its identity 


with the Aramaic Suprun from Supe’, It is found in 
Himyaritic or S. Arabian, without a prosthetic letter, sataf‘al 
from saf‘al, as xspnp, ‘HIND. It also occurs in Assyrian; as 
ultisib-sinat, “I have set them” or “made them dwell,” for 
wstisth [or ustésid], from AWN = YW; altabusu, “I did,’ for 
astabusu, from WAY (Haupt epésu) In Ethiopic we had, you 
may remember, three forms of the causative, ’aktdla, ’akattdla, 
and ’akatdla; and so also we have three forms of the reflexive, 
'astakatila or’astaktdla,’astakattdla and astakatdla;eg. ANTEN: 
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“to draw breath, be refreshed,” AAtANP*O: “to entreat,” AMTANP: 


“to ill-treat”; AAtTOIW: “be patient,” Ateh: “rejoice” ; 
AATAAA: “compare with one another,” ANTINA: “collect.” 
On its inflexion it is unnecessary to make any remarks, as it 
runs parallel to that of ’zktatala. The other causative form 


a 
ea ee TSS 


Ji ’aktala forms in the Aramaic dialects a reflexive and 
passive by prefixing the syllable eż%, as in the Palmyrene tariff 
Lynn’, sbyxmps, from Sy, As. In Samaritan, Syriac and 
Mandaitic the assimilation of the ¢ with the following æf takes 
place, e.g. YOWNN (APWAN, “be found”), DIDNX (DIDAN 
“be finished”), a222) (aas), 22022} (24), caba 


20022] (92:0), yxy, ONDYNNY, INNINNY. 


C. Third Group. 


Of the next group of derived conjugations the characteristic 
syllable is xa, 


1. The most prominent member of this group is a reflexive 
and passive of the simple form of the verb, in its original shape 
na-katala, 


In Arabic this zakdtala became first uekdtala, and then, with 
prosthetic vowel, zzhatala, Jil; as sug) “to split itsel foponmi 


(of a flower) ; ajc “to let oneself be put to flight, to lee | he 


rere 


“to let oneself be led, to be docile ov submissive”; sil “to be 


FAG 


broken”; ehä) “to be cut off, to come to an end.” In Hebrew 


the imperfect and imperative and two infinitives follow the 
same mode of formation as in Arabic. The Arabic imperfect is 


e; the Hebrew, Sup’ for p, with constant assimilation 


of the preformative to the 1st radical. The Arabic imperative 
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is a the Hebrew bapa, with the usual substitution of * for 


N in these preformative syllables. The Arabic infinitive is 


Just; the corresponding Hebrew form is bepn (with 4 for @), 


as nan, DON, beside which we have another form for the con- 
struct Panties viz. SWP, as pnd, nan, WYN, But in the 


formation of the perfect, the a ad one form of the 
infinitive absolute, the Hebrew has taken a different line. In the 
perfect the Hebrew contracted the primitive xakatd/ into naktál, 
which was gradually weakened into zzktd/. The original vowel 
of the Ist syllable is established by such words as DNIT, 


YY, nya, JAN (for 133), 2D) (for 3203), ND} (for nasag, 
from }1D3); whilst N7), DRY, exhibit an intermediate state. 
The infinitive absolute is now Sbp), for zaktāl, as WAY, 7273 
[where the original vowel of the first syllable is protected by 
the guttural following], bn), xp). The Arabic participle, 


formed after the analogy of the imperfect, with prefixed 7, is 


Jii. The Hebrew, on the contrary, has no prefix, but 
E ibit the same form as the perfect, with a slight difference 
in the vowel of the 2nd syllable. As Don is differentiated 
from DON, so is naktal, niktal, from makin o. ee. rwa, 
DAN), YN) and VNI, JA 5723, We shall have occasion 
to notice a similar Sarl formation hereafter in tice 
kuttāl, as Dax “eaten,” aby ‘bora, mp» “taken.” In a 
very few instances we seem to find an imperative after the 
form ziktál or niktël, viz. Wap, in pause 183p), Is, xio. 
Joel iv. 11; NDI Jerem. l. 5. The Hebrew form of the Niph‘al 


seems to extend to Phoenician and Assyrian. In Phoeni- 
cian we find |M) as the perf. Niph‘al of {Mi “to give,” which we 
pronounce either n) or |Ð), and also [W]3y3, probably wy), 
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In Assyrian Schrader gives such examples as zzuadit (M23), “he 
fled,” zxuamir (WJ), “was seen,” 1fSakin, “was set up” or “ re- 
euerea) 8 7ss7077, “was broken,’ zbdanz, “were created.” The 
imperative of zssakiz is given as xaskin, and the participle mus- 
Sakin; the one resembling the rare Hebrew form yap (men- 


Do -oo 


tioned above), and the other the common Arabic form „Nie. 


In Himyaritic Halévy gives as an example the word WMA, 
with initial %. 


2. Of the actual Niph‘al of the Arabic and Hebrew there is no 
trace in Ethiopic, but a cognate form is preserved in the prefix 
an, which we find in quadriliterals, more especially reduplicated 
verbs of the form £alkala, the Hebrew Piël The meaning 
of this formation in Ethiopic is not however so fixed as in Arabic 
and Hebrew. It generally implies motion, sometimes reflexive 
and reciprocal action; but sometimes too it is transitive, and 
admits of a passive being formed from it. Examples: A4ghMO: 
“to walk about,’ A¥YeCOR: “to leap, dance,” APL PL: “to 
thunder”; A410): “to come together, assemble”; AZPOLO: 
properly “to lean forward, prostrate oneself,” but generally used 
in the sense of “lift up the eyes or heart in prayer”; A% mC: 
“roll” (intrans. or trans.); APAPA: “totter” and “shake”; 
ALMO: “to spread out” as a veil, which is only transitive. 
Dillmann explains this curious phenomenon on the supposition 
that the nominal forms with initial za, like IPEE: “thunder 
iTEC: “rolling, a whirlwind,” 1PAPA: “shaking,” gave rise 
to the notion that the prefixed A might be identical with the 
ee or iactitive prefix ^. Hence, according to him, the 
occasional change of meaning, and the formation in a few cases 
of a passive with Tt, c.g. T4tPCied: “to be rolled,” F4MA0: “to 
be spread out.” This view may perhaps be correct; I am not in 
a position to affirm or deny it. It may however be well to 
inform you that the Assyrian grammarians speak of forms like 
iftanaal and tstanaf‘al [Del. iftancal and ittanafal], in which an 
7 is inserted, and yet the meaning of all the examples cited by 
Schrader is said to be transitive’. 


1 [Those cited by Delitzsch, p. 233, are mostly intransitive or reflexive. ] 
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3. Another member of this group is the Hebrew Wthpael, 
chiefly post-biblical. The Biblical examples are 9B3) Deut. 


xxi. 8, for 537), “be atoned for, forgiven, wane WDA] Ezek. 
xxl. 48, for INI, “let themselves be warned.” In post-bib- 
lical Hebrew it is common, and has usurped the place of the 
perfect Hithpa“él, as WDA), bam), pTI, Nt). and is then 
extended to other formations, as JIYA, DAI, TONNI 


“she is become a widow.” 


4. Lastly we may reckon here the third conjugation of the 
quadriliteral verb in Arabic, where the letter 7 is inserted after 


27 “OUr" 


the 2nd radical; as GAs) “to open” (of a flower), “to bloom”; 


1 2 ved r Uru 


e5 a] “to be gathered together in a mass or crowd”; fill 


Lr Urk 
“to lie on one’s back”; tael “to flow.” 


A 


D. Fourth Group. 


I will next speak briefly of a group of veduplicated forms. 
This reduplication is of different kinds, but always takes place at 
the end of the root, not at the beginning. The chief varieties 
are, to use the Hebrew terms, Prel, Pé‘al‘al, and Palpar 


I. Starting from the root kazala, the simplest form of such 
a reduplication is the repetition of the 3rd radical, fatalala. But 
katalala would naturally become £atld/, which would be weak- 
ened in Aramaic into fat/é/, and in Hebrew into £7¢/2/, Aramaic 
examples are not numerous; e.g. 2309 “mix up, confuse”; 


n y n F a y 
22 “crumble,” 332 “separate,” 9,O% “practise, reduce to 


aes : 5 ee en oa F o, 
slavery,” with its passive 7,252] ; 3,85 “irritate,” and ;So2| 


y 7 
“to become fierce”; ~tom| “to be intelligent, sensible.” In 


e 


Hebrew this form has taken the place of Pi“ēl in verbs yy, as 
373 (better from )3 than from mi). 1213, ER, ete, nid 
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forms a reflexive and passive with prefixed éa, Doyen. In 
other classes of verbs it is rare, but we can refer to it Nw CTO 


Ne still, Jerem. xxx. 10; Job iii. 18; J297 in the fem. 


my Job xv. 33; further, with passive pronunciation, DDN 


“to be withered, wither away, mourn”; and from verbs w 


MN), contracted IXJ “to be seemly, beautiful”; AYP No, 

ba INi IAS 

from MY “to shoot,” and the reflexive mney, from AMY. 
ol ag Maden ¢ TT 


As to the Arabic development of the original £azalala, it gene- 
rally took the following course; £azalala became fétalala, tkta- 
fala, and finally zktalla. This form z&¢alla appears in the Arabic 
paradigm as the oth son) of the verb, with the cognate zéta/la as 


— A 


yeu G w rG W G 


themi ; c.g. 335) and sos “turn away,” iy | and ol) ,| “be 


a 


scattered,” 35) “run quickly,” ites! “be dishevelled”; and con- 
stantly of colours and defects, as eae ise! “be crookcaa. 


Gesu Qe Be Q 


Use|; ot ‘squint’ a oe ydo oiai, lel, 


“be white.” The uncontracted form z&¢alala survives only in 
AAE 


some examples from verbs 3rd rad. , or os} as EN “to 


abstain, refrain”; a “to become brownish,” with its byform 


=A G 


Ssl; csi “to stand on tiptoe? A kind of reflexive or 


passive, with z inserted after the 2nd rad., may perhaps be dis- 


cerned in the rare 14th conj. of the Arabic verb, Jal for 


meee: as Glo “be jet black” (ie), AGL “be long 
and thick” (of the hair), eee cl “have a hump miinont 


- - 


(u). 


2, A stronger form of the reduplication consists in the 
repetition of two radicals, the 2nd and 3rd. Hence the form 
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kataltala, appearing occasionally in Aramaic and Hebrew as 
ketaltdl; e.g. ANN “to beat violently” (of the heart), Ps. 


cecil, 11; spn “to be red” with weeping, “to be agitated 
or troubled.” Similar cases are Ps. xlv. 3, 1YDD’, which should 
probably be read M'S'Ð'; and 325 NN, Hos. iv. 18, probably 


in the first instance a mere clerical error for ynan, from IN. 
Aramaic examples in derived conjugations are so Sa 


y y 
to dream, qyte] “to imagine.” 


3. The form kalkala, Aram. kalkéel, Heb. kilkčl, is often pro- 


duced by the repetition of an imitative syllable. E.g. (Yared 
“to make things rattle or rustle,” Ugg “to whisper,” pS 
“to neigh,” 2,2 “to gargle, HSay “to chirp.” Very frequ miiy 
it is formed in Aramaic and Hebrew from verbs y’y and yy by 
repeating the two chief letters of the root; e.g. in Aramaic, 


115, Ledy 2503, Lado; ST, oto}, Soo; with their 
reflexives; in Hebrew, babs op, YYYY “gladden, take 
delight in,” 5309, VIVID, baba “casting”; with their reflex- 


ives and passives. 


4. Under this head I will next mention what is called in 
the Arabic Grammars the 12th conjugation of the verb, wherein 
the second radical is repeated, but separated from its fellow by 
the introduction of the diphthong au. The original form was 


27U0re rrara A A OG 


dese, which became in Arabic Cleyss\, as cwgsa>]\ “be arched 


a r - 202 


or curved, hump-backed” (Cos=), uropa) “be gathered 


“7 AAO G a 1 “or G 


together” C yl “be jet blacks (Ne), sie! 


SIA LANG AC, 


“be sweet” (slo); el | ‘ride on a horse barebacked” (e): 
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I find a few similar forms in Syriac from verbs final O and «=; 
Eg. aloka 2} “to boast or brag”; agl “to lie down, be 
hidden, be blamed” ; me Nei “become young, be smeared 


over.” In Hebrew it can hardly be said to exist, unless we 
take count of 4¥}XM “to blow the trumpet” (masin), from 


TSSM. But the form is doubtful, the #¢7@ being DYMA; 


and even if we assume it to be correct, syixn might stand for 


SVANN, as yyy ie Is. xv. 5, if correct, stands for y, 


5. The reduplication of the form atalala or katlala seems 


in some cases to have been softened into £adé/aya, which would be 
represented in Arabic by fatla (5, and in Aramaic by Sup. 
Such words are in Mandaitic N'2N) “to bewail,” NIN “to 


7 7 
make an alien, estrange”; in Syr. WoLXe “terrify,” «p23 “es- 


r 7 . e e = 7 
trange,” =e be deprived of, fail, perish, «œ0;2 “expose,” 


my “ deport,” with their passives. In Arabic a passive of 


this form is found in the 15th conj. of the verb, ee with 2 


ca es G 


inserted after the 2nd rad.; as biso | “to be swollen or in- 


flated” (kLi=—)» sakel “be stout and strong” (ale “be hard”), 


Curiously enough, a few verbs of this form in Arabic have a 
rL fuse 


transitive sense, €g. Us Nl “to overcome” (5) jes “ strong, 


r rL 


brave”), JA “to assail, overcome”; and, still more strangely, 


the only Mandaitic parallel, N'IYNTY, “to be shaken,” is 
derived from an active N'ANI, which however does not occur 
in the extant literature. 
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E. The Passive Forms. 


Lastly, in this enumeration of the verbal forms or con- 
jugations, I would call your attention to the real passives, as 
distinguished from the reflexives and effectives, which so often 
discharge the functions of passives. 

In Arabic nearly all the conjugations are capable of forming, 
and actually form, passives by means of internal modification of 
the vowels of the active voice. There are of course exceptions, 
which will readily suggest themselves to you. For instance, 


a verb like oe “to be good or right,” z> “to be glad,” or Ja 


Den Dre 


“to be heavy,” cannot have a passive; nor one like yl, Agal; 


“to be black.” The vowel-change in the passive voice consists, 
generally speaking, in the substitution of duller sounds for the 
clearer ones of the active, the vowel x almost always playing 
a prominent part. 

In the other Semitic languages the use of these real passives 
is far less frequent. In Hebrew the largest survival is found ; 
much less in Aramaic. In Ethiopic they have, to all appearance, 
utterly vanished. In Assyrian Sayce states that “a passive 
formed by means of the obscure vowel #” exists for Pa“ēl, 
Shaph‘él, Aph‘el, and Istaph‘al; but I do not find that he is 
supported by Schrader or Oppert. From my own knowledge 
I cannot speak’. 


I. In Arabic the following are the principal passives : 


Perfect. Imperfect. 

(1) katala kutila p yaktulu yuktalu pi 

(2) kattala kuttila yukattilu yukattalu 

(3) kâtala kútila yuratilu yurdatalu 

(4) ‘aktala 'uktila yuktilu yuktalu 

(5) takattala tukuttila yatakattalu —yutakattalu 

(6) takatala tukutila yatakatalu  yutakâtaľu 
[(7) z2katala unkutila yankatilu yunkatali| 

(8) zktatala uktutila yaktatilu yuktatalu 
(10) zstaktala ustuktila yastaktilu yustaktalu 


1 [According to Delitzsch, p. 249, the permansives II. 1 and III. 1 (Pa‘‘el and 
Shaph‘el) may be used either in active or passive sense, but without difference of form. ] 
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2. In Hebrew the formation is similar, but not identical, the 
vowel a predominating throughout in the second syllable. The 
passives in use are :— 

(a) Intensive and iterative, uttal, kottal, imperf. yekuttal, 


The infin. absolute has the form bip, as 333, Gen. xl. 15. Phe 
participle appears in two shapes, the one with prefixed 7, 
méruttal; the other without it, as box, TEA mp», 7097, Ezek. 
Aa ind here it is curious 6 remark nee ieee 
ways the several Semitic languages have made use of the mate- 
rials at their disposal. The Hebrew infinitive ‘ip stands for 
kuttal; but the corresponding form in Aramaic is a A noun 
othe active Pa“el, e.g. laia atten ono} “warning,” 


0 ¢0 x 
[asas “ finishing”; whilst the Arabic £zt/d/ is now the plural 
of the active participle of the simple verb atala, as kati”, a 
“murderer,” kyl, “ murderers.” So again, the Hebrew par- 


ticiple 53N stands for ukl, a sing. masc. ; whereas the corre- 


sponding form in Arabic is another plural of the active participle 
of the simple katala, as sdgid, “worshipper,” suggad, “ wor- 
shippers.” 

(6) The form expressive of effort, £dta/, imperf. yčkótal, as 


y, Iob xxxi. 8. 
(c) The causative or factitive, hoktal, huktal, imperf. yoktal. 


Other forms are comparatively rare, but I may mention :— 
(d) Hothkatal, in the form IPNI, Num. i A7 i 
So T 


xxvi. 62; 1 Kings xx. 27; instead of NIPNNI, 
(e) Hothkattal, in AND, Deut sziv. 4; DWT, for 


nN, Is. XXxiv. 6; Dan infinitive, Levit. xiii 55, 56. 


In these two cases, if correctly pointed, observe that the 
Hebrew changes only the vowel of the preformative syllable; 
whereas in Arabic it is the vowel of the first radical syllable 
that is modified, and that of the Piece is assimilated to 


G 


it. Compare Lazil with IPSN, or a with YTN. 
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(f) A curious form is presented to us in the Hebrew 
NAY, Is. lix. 3; Lament. iv. 14. This is generally explained 


as a passive of Niph‘al, ae, Zeph. iii. 1. I should rather be 


inclined to regard it as a quasi-Niph‘al formation from the Pi“el 


DNI, Rosal bsh If you adopt the former view, you must 


regard bxi) aa = e if the latter, I can produce a parallel 
Sale > 


-QL 


from the vulgar Arabic of Egypt, viz. pail “it is lost, forfeited” 


- We 


(Spitta, Contes Arabes, p. 9, |. 10), from gae “to lose, forfeit.” 
Here again perhaps the Massoretic punctuation may be erro- 


neous (DNI?) 
(£) Kutlal, in ODON. 


(2) Kolkal, in bab3, 1 Kings xx. 27, and yen, 


le bav 12. 


3. Ofthe Aramaic passive the chief traces are the following. 

(a) The passive of Pé&‘a/, in a form which appears at first 
to be that of the passive participle Pé‘2/, and is accordingly 
generally so treated, even by Kautzsch. In my opinion, how- 
ever, the verbal flexion of this form forbids us to regard it as a 
participle, and Noeldeke is right in adopting the other view. 
The form was originally &ut//, but the weight of the accent 
produced a lengthening of the vowel of the 2nd syllable, whilst 
that of the 1st syllable was weakened in the regular verb to 
simple shéva: TW Dan. iv. 30, rT Dan. vii. 4, 6, DN 


Cee Swap Dan. v. 30, DW) Dan. v. 24, Dow Ezra v. 16; 
3rd fem. noya Ezra iv. 24, na Dan. vi 27 nD Dan. 
vii. 4, NOD Dan, v. 28, nap Dan. vii. 11; 2nd sing. masc. 
NODA Dam v 27; 31d purni e a Ezra yas nD 
Dan. iii. 21, eie Dan. vii. 4, mna Dan. vii. 10. The dis- 


tinction of form is clearer in the case of verbs vb, where the 
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perfect passive is by Dan. ii. 1ọỌ, ba Dan. ii. 30, D? Ezra tv. 
EE plur. 5) Dan. iit. 21, vii. 9; whereas the form of the 
participle Pel is FID, NIM, “P, NW, plur. ye. Similarly 


a ~I 


in the Palmyrene tariff, ‘2} = Arab. igh > see Sachau in 
ZDMG. xxxvii. pp. 564—5. 

(0) The passive of F747. viz. Hoph‘al, in Biblical Aramaic 
and the Palmyrene dialect, viz. AMIN Dan. v. 20, “2M Dan. 
Vallee! I, pain Dan. vi. 24, Dyn Dan vets. pior by Dan. v. 15; 


fem. sing. MIWA Ezra iv. 15, D MDI Dan. iv. 33, nop 


Wemevit. 4 (cf. Pesci): Ist pers. DPT (not D3) Dan. iv. 33. 


Very peculiar are the forms: ann Dan. vi. 18, and yn 


Dan. iti. 13, the vocalisation of the Ist syllable of which is as 
yet unexplained. Similarly in the Palmyrene tariff, WS (from 
W een NND WS T; imperfect IMD’, eg. amai 
NTY JD 1T 7D NBYID OI; part. PBN, eg NOT ppt 
NDIÐJJ pod; eae, eg jaa pa anand Seay NYT 
ID; PND, for Pad, eg. N NONN yO 73 [DYNN NIT T5 
Pane. 


fae ihe passive of Pz“ viz. Pu“al, in the Palmyrene tariff, 
IP, eg. EN NWD pow Syn T ggo D3 po 

(d) The passive participles of Pa“cl, Aph'cl and Shaph'el, 
formed exactly as in Arabic. Thus in Biblical Aramaic 1250, 
D59, but igala “bound, Dan ai a2 2A on JEB 
NDanDD “hidden a A Dam e 225 hein TAD ; Savin 
Dan. v. 19, and poop Hpi Ezra iv. 15, but Mas Dan. 
fies, Or nesno Dan. ii. 22, from ASTIN, ASM. Also from 
Pé ‘al, poih Ea up, crected, Ezra vi 3, fom baion. 


W. L. 15 
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Exactly so in Syriac, pins, pinto; OAS, DAN; dao, 
Diao; and in Mandaitic, TIND “blessing,” JSN 
“blessed”; N'DNSY “covering,” ‘NDNSDD “covered”; WY DND 
“teaching,” YWNIDND “taught,” PAND “bringing out,” PNEND 


“brought out.” The corresponding Arabic forms are a; 
Pe) oO 


a” 


a a 21, 0 
I ` WE E 5 i: Jäi aie. 


F The existence of passive participles of Pa‘él and Aph‘el 
after the Hebrew formation is not certain in Mandaitic, but Noel- 


deke gives for the Pa“ël the possible instances of woe “the 
highlands,” for syn, and NDOWID N'A, a name of Paradise, 


lit. “the taken away of righteousness,” i.e. “the (land) of righteous- 
ness that has been taken away,” = 733, On the other hand, the 


existence of Pu“al and Hoph‘al participles in modern Syriac seems 
tolerably certain. For example, in Pu‘al, AX ASemas “I have 


healed thee,” is literally oN hay Sasa ao “thou hast been 
healed by me,” the fem. being = Asamas, for kamani 
ENAN 15] So alsominel: uae [sey süne, for oN <o], 


for aA eaa in Hoph‘al, 5@.00%0 “raised up,” 503QS0 


“exalted”; with weakening of the vowel in the 2nd syllable. 


CEaArT ERS 
THE IRREGULAR VERBS. 


I NOW proceed, with the Hebrew Grammar in hand, to explain 
to you the principal forms of the Irregular Verbs, comparing 
them, as before, with the corresponding forms in Arabic and 
Syriac, and more rarely in other dialects. 


I. Verbs me or Geminate Verbs. 


I begin with the verbs YY, or, as they are called in Arabic 
Grammars, the doubled or geminate verbs or the solid verbs. 
The peculiarity here is the contraction of the trisyllabic root into 
a disyllable by the rejection of the vowel of the second radical 
or some other modification. 


In classical Arabic the rules of contraction are few and 
simple. 

(a) If all three radicals have vowels, the 2nd radical loses 
its vowel, and unites with the 3rd, so as to form a double letter. 


eee oes ee Pa 


Ee a, “to cause, becomes w- i ewe “to touch,” 


a“ 


z a“ o r OQ + 


eee 10 become dear” (to one), we. The original 
form may be retained in poetry, for the sake of the metre, as 


wy Se A 


mE \..5, “they are stingy”: and in some verbs of the 
/ D g y D 


A A e r ra 


C eand ,\<5 the contraction does not take place, as GMC. 


Ce od ARS 


=i) “to be sore” (of the cyes), cass) “to 
, ar 


“to be knock-kneed,” a 
GE 


Ca a 


be wisc,” exe “to be ugly.” Vulg. Arab., madd, ‘add, sann. 


C2 
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(4) If the first radical has no vowel, and the 2nd and 3rd 
have, then the 2nd radical throws back its vowel on the Ist, and 


vy wor 


unites with the 3rd, so as to form a double letter. Hence Cau 


ees o rs Oe woe D Oe = 2 


becomes Ugy parte) Cpa) 3 at yp The original forms 


sr G o RO 22 D 


may be used by poetic license, as Jisu for J=u. Vulg. Arab., 
yesunn, yeidd, yisahn. 
(c) Ifthe 3rd radical is vowelless, no contraction, generally 


ca Gaa 
speaking, takes place. The forms in ordinary use are @ ss, 
- G Pa A (oo 2 
ita 9 Qh - 


- 


(7) Forms that might by rule remain uncontracted are 
sometimes contracted in different ways. For example, the jus- 


D -z CG E e 


sive of um IS umns, and the imperative e-r- So 


are usually contracted, with the help of a supplementary vowel, 


K oer a) 


into tw) and ww. Vulg, Arab., ssa 7a 


nd 


Bearing these rules in mind, we may proceed to compare the 
Arabic forms with those of the Hebrew and Syriac, using chiefly 


Be 


as our paradigms dy 3D, and 1D. 5 

Kal. Here the uncontracted forms are relatively far more 
common in Hebrew than in Arabic, as bbn, 34, VD, 10 
fem. 713, plur. 113, InN, 1220, ‘220, The compacted 


Y 
3rd sing. masc. AD and }2 stand for sabb and bass, and these 


for sabba and bassa, sababa and basasa, like ay for dd). Adda 
suffix, and the doubling immediately becomes audible, 330, map 


rag 


Wwe 


Viney 
for kabba-hu; Aram. «1109: like Arabic er In the same 


may ia the 3rd pers. plur. JAD, WYA, J. Aram. PT, Sie ao), 


Fe www 


for sababi, tamami, dakakii, as in Arabic rey for yard. The 


retention of the tone on the Ist syllable is in accordance with 


CC £—[—LL_ 
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the primitive accent, but it is often shifted to the last syllable, as 


151, Pa. The real existence of forms like a), Genie 


and 935, Job xxiv. 24, is somewhat doubtful; but if genuine, 


they would find their analogy in the Arabic forms of praise and 


A 
W - - Ye - © o - 3 r -tv 32 


blame, We for Wire, Boe for Se and ag for as. In 


W p fem. sing., Syr. Ms stands for daszath (Bibl. Aram. 
W, nby, Mand. ANDNS, AN INY, nxdy), bazasat; and simi- 


fe ec GC a op 


larly 2D, for sabbath, sababat, as wa for woj. The pri- 
mitive accent is often retained, as in AT, nie. but may be 


Pitieedyas in RAT, Is. vi. 12. Inthe ist and 2nd persons, the 


Qer s Ce “Ue 


normal form is the uncontracted Arabic CII), Codd); Goody, 


which we find in Hebrew only in the forms ‘F297, Zech. viii. 14, 
15; 4D, Deut. ii. 35. But these forms may be altered in two 
ways even in Arabic. Firstly, the 2nd radical may be dropped, 


and its vowel go with it, or it may be transferred to the Ist radi- 
- "Ue - Gee - ue A & Bo ty 5 - ù 


Smee, for oy, CEN Of ees for ibe aaa or 


o Cai = 


- G o 


5G on y 9 
fee So in Aramaic 245, CAs, 115, for dasasta, bazas- 
ton, bazaznan. So in Hebrew, JDM for camamum, Num. xvii. 


2 e Ist pers. sing., however, in Aramaic, is NDI, Mand. 
ROSS, 5) IND, mos, Syr. 2I9 for basstth, bassit, bazaste. 
Secondly, the 3rd radical may coalesce in the usual way with 
the second, and to make the doubling audible a vowel-sound may 
be inserted after it. This vowel-sound seems to have been that 
of the diphthong ax or az, which was favoured by the corre- 


- Cs r o Ce” 


sponding forms of the verbs 3rd , and s, aS Cyd, wre). 
More probably however it was az, which is far more frequent in 
the language than ax, occurring alone for instance in all the 
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= ure 


derived conjugations. Hence eo, would become (through the 


impossible raddta) raddaita, and this is the ordinary form at the 
present day, raddatt, raddét, and in Algiers raddit. We have 
seen, however, that the Shipnielnone ai passed in some cases into 


1q 


@; for instance, Arab. zi Heb. iS, nN; D'a, from P'3, 


G te SÕ J 


ae raat or 24, from TT; and in Arabic itself alao 


- ch- 


e o dimin. of dla. Hence out of 3, sprang the form 


Go a GR 


aolo, the dialectical existence of which is vouched for by the 


grammarians; and hence the Hebrew My}, onan, MAD, for 


sabbatt, sababti. Of course the Hebrew ô in these forms might 
be as readily derived from an original av, but we have no 
evidence of the existence of a form raddauta, whereas radddta is 
a known dialectical variety of raddaita. 

The infinitive construct in Hebrew exhibits two forms: un- 


contracted, na, 2309, far more rarely with a, p52In>, Is. XXX. 
Le, aD, Ps. cii. 14; and contracted IIan ae) far more 
Rarely with e, TI, Is xiy 1, ye, Jerem. v. 26. Thesea n 


course, nothing but nae of the same form as the Arabic 


G S 


wA “wa 


‘ N 
(an, â. 
Dene? 


The Arabic imperative presents to us, as I explained above, 


a“ “4 
ww ie) W << o 


the forms 9, (2): JÈ? ue: These are exactly equivalent to 
the Hebrew 3D, D4, =H, perhaps also a Ps. cxix. 22 SIMMS teers 
maic, p7, Mand. HiT “wash SNT “dwell” T 105, Sasa, 


kal F nO 

2 (from ©, -23). An example of the uncontracteaik cmm 

TTY, Jerem. xlix. 28, corresponding to an Arabic hagi for 
Pa 


143). 


A 


The Arabic imperfect has, as | explained to you, the forms 
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boo eae 2 


Sys JÅ» e The first of these is reproduced exactly in the 


Hebrew 3D’ for yasubb, yasubbu, yasbubu, with suffix "3D : 


plural, ‘yb for yasubbi, yasubbina. This 6 has rarely been 
weakened an i, but we find examples in jah Is. xlii. 4, yy 
Prov. xxix. 6, WW Ps. xci. 6. These may not improbably have 
been influenced a the imperfect of verbs yy, as in Mand., 
where "3 (from ND) is identical with Dp irom DND, and 
conversely INTJ “dwells,” NJ) “commits adultery,” cannot 
be distinguished from DNJ “ e hot, AN5 “desires: In 


il si ow 


intransitives like the Arabic Uno flee » where the cliaracter- 


istic vowel of the imperfect is a, the Hebrew no longer maintains 
the ancient yasta/, but employs the more recent prktal. Thus 
the imperfect of TW is not VI but WY, for yemrar, yamrar. 


So ql ae and a few more. Ini Kings i.1 the form is 
pointed OM instead of OM, The reason of this deviation from 
the form with æ in the first syllable probably was that Vo", I, 
vane too closely resembled in their vocalisation that of the 
perfect. Indeed 12", Gia and’ aa, rightly appear as verbal 


roots in our lexicons. This has not however prevented the sub- 
stitution of the form yan for WN in Gen. xi. 6, because the sin. 


gular must actually ee been ale not DM, In the fem piun 


nDNA, ny Psn, the diphthong az has again been inserted to 


e iate the pronunciation of the contracted forms, which stand 
respectively for ¢asbubna and taslilna, the intermediate steps 
being zasubbna, tasillna, then tasubbaina, taşillaina. 

The Aramaic dialects go their own way in the formation of 
the imperfect and infinitive. They throw back the lost doubling 


of the 2nd and 3rd radicals upon the Ist. Hence pa Jad, 
Sasad, aq pau, for yidukk, ncbuss, ctc., from gaduk kii, nabussu ; 


and in the infinitive, pa, Jaw, for midkak, mebsas. The 
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Hebrew alse has this form in such words as oT, Jent 1p *, 


VTP" OA’, Yon’; nibyn, Jerem. SIN, {HOE nabbyn ; and so 
forth. | “a 

The participle active has in Hebrew the uncontracted form 
73, nn, 33m, whereas in Arabic the contraction is prevalent, 


S Si 


S 7 


Ja, z= and the uncontracted ls occurs as a rare poetic 


1 


license. In vulg. Arab. however the uncontracted eel is 


a 


common in the masc. sing., whereas in the fem. sing. and in the 
plur. masc. and fem. the contracted form is more usual. In 
Syriac the form has been influenced by that of verbs Y"y. The 


sing. masc. is therefore iis, SÄ, like solo, but the femre mn. 
and the plurals are regular, us, oa Ne for ‘dlilat, ‘dlilin, 

‘alildn’. In Bibl. Aram. we find the uncontraeia plur. roby, 
Dan. iv. 5, v. 8, as Kerkom, the Kéré being poy, as also in 
Samarit. bby, a 


Let us now glance rapidly at the derived conjugations. 

Nipltai. Here the chief peculiarity in Hebrew is the pure 
Mawel of the 1st syllable) DB) Tam bp), for xasabb, naharr, 
nakall, from nxasbab, nahrar, naklal. Curiously enough, however, 
we find here the intransitive vowels of the Aa@/ also used in the 


2nd syllable; e.g. D93, op, fae and so in the mi mi mw, 
but geep and in the plur., J2D3, OWI, but also ya iy 
This seems due to the e of 353 to the ordinary Kal 
wad, whence the same variations that were adni SOE in theron: 


came in course of time to be thought allowable in the other. 
Others think that the 6 forms are due to the influence of verbs 
Iy There is a fourth form, which altogether gives up the 


‘ A possible instance of this Aramaic form in Hebrew is PONY, Jerem. xxx. 16 
(Acthibh), if we derive it from DDY = now the sing. being DNU for DDU, 
2 [bby occurs also in Palmyrene; in Palestinian Syriac both bby and wwn 


“‘suffering” are found : the former word makes its plural poy. ] 
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doubling and inflects exactly like the Kal of Wd, for the same 
reason as the first three; e.g. Madd, npa, 1, A fifth form 


resembles the ordinary Niph‘al in the vowel of the first syllable, 
as “M3, DM), Sm, and gives the plur. YM), N); participp, 
Dam), DWN, This seems to be a secondary formation from 
J alge bn, after the fashion of Niph‘al wad from Kal wi) 
_of aye ane person examples are very rare; but Wwe ane 
DNA: 3 side by side with oni) and mon —Similarly in the 
first person we have TiD), : with the ihe DW, Micah ii. 4, 


where the supplementary vowel ô has been weakened into #.— 
For the sake of comparison with the above I need only mention 


@ 2 & “7 Gere Q 


the Arabic forms gst for iugarara, 2nd pers. >, jst sul; uncon- 


tracted.—In the imperfect, the ordinary form is 3D’, for yissabb, 
by assimilation and contraction for yansabib; as MP, TWD, mph 
The uncontracted form occurs in R Job xi 12) Die vcore. 
sponding plural naturally exhibits the double letter, 3D‘, ats 
contracted for yansabibi(ua), yanmadidi(na). Such words as 
a, ete vei. 15, xiii. 20, and yA, Ezek. xxix. 7, follow the 


analogy of verbs y. In Arabic, for the sake of comparison, 


we OF w 7 oF Pa Hr Cr 


take py for JIS plur. Wyse: 


Wy 


We ret K 
AT In the perfect the Arabic form is yo) for Ta 2nd 


a Cp tae 7 we AK & % 


pers. >, =|. Contractions like Gu} and eal for 


| are very rare in the classical language. The Hebrew 
follows the form Aihtal or Aiktd instead of haktal; c.g. PI, 
Opt, 207, brn, which stand for hédakk, héscbb, etc., by con- 
traction for Aidkak, liso. The uncontracted form in its latest 


stage appears in pI, Pa, which never undergo contraction 


(also in Syriac Wh, Mand. bays), and in the participle 
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DVD, Ezek mirs Theo sing. and plur. actually exhibit 
the doubling nmn, YMA, WPT, ann, wis, MSJ. The 
2nd pers. usually has the form ka nen) a . Vite 


Jerem. xlix. 37; and a modification of the 2nd per saii ‘a 
and MANAT), for kzthlalia and hiphrarta—tIn the imperfect the 


~ G v 


Arabic form is = for Jy, The Hebrew preserves a purer 
vowel in the Ist syllable, 3D* for yasebb, contracted from yasbéb 
for yasbibu., jet, Tale piu Yom for yahlti(na). 


In the Aramaic dialects the doubling is thrown back upon 
the Ist radical, as in the imperfect Pé‘al, whence arise the forms 


PI, Oya or Dyan, I, for ppt, Wel, impf. pp, 194. To 
these correspond such Hebrew imperfects as 3D’, DP), bn. 


The plural however has two formations, one of which retains the 
doubling of the 2nd radical, whilst the other is purely Aramaic 
in dropping it. The former is exemplified by }3D%, the latter 


by nD), Deut. i. 44. 


The passive is in Arabic A for oe 2nd pers. eye 


heros rg 


impf, e for ,, xy The Hebrew form 20) stands for us- 
bab, ote has been influenced by the corresponding form of verbs 
TY, DPN; eg. ona, Smin, fem. mamm, In the imperfect 
we find a treble formation, as in the Hiph%l, there being forms 
oike pI, in pause for DIY, resembling 3D*; (2) like na’, 
plur. lays resembling 3D’, plur. JAB’; and (3) like 1227, Job 
LV. 24; pn’, in pause for pM, Job xix. 23, resemibha site 
Aramaic pan and PPT. 


II. A. Verbs of which the ist radical is w or y. 


Of these the former, ¥’5, are by far the more common in the 
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semitic languages. The number of verbs first y in Arabic and 
Ethiopic is very small indeed ; in Hebrew and Syriac it appears 
to be larger, but this phenomenon is due to a peculiar change 
which verbs first w undergo in these two languages. 

1. The normal form of verbs first w in the perfect of the 


ALL ALL AAA A 


A 


first or simple form is that of the Arabic, aly, se, lace, ah 


a A a“ on a” A 


je >> at Similarly in Ethiopic, 0AL: Om: OLE: Wen: 


@opP:. The only example that I remember in Ethiopic of the 
change of zw into y is in ALLO: “to make known,” the causative 


of an unused PEO: Heb. YT’, The corresponding Arabic verb 


“fe 


is eos “to put, place, store up, deposit”; what we “know” is 


Biatewiieiwe have “placed” or “stored up” in the mind for use’. 
In Hebrew the initial w almost invariably passes into y, unless 


protected by a preceding consonant; hence abs, TW) Py ye 
Says 2, TT, NS, The same remark applies to the Ara- 


maic; e.g. in Biblical Aramaic, Im, YT, further “be, 12" 1p) 


ny. But the later Aramaic dialects vocalise this >, and tiene 


nN vi A D y 
into a simple vowel 7 Hence in Syriac a Spa, Lio, — a 
which are commonly written in the oldest MSs. with prefixed aleph, 


PSs); Seal, etc.; and in Mandaitic ‘My, TINY or TPY, “NY. 


È x 


The verb Bil Mand. ANMTY, also occurs in Syriac as eaten but 


ay 
the more common form is sta, which appears in the Talmud 
Yeriishalmi as 3’, in which form the 7 is elided and its vowel 


fl feeexplanation of VI, “know, from the Arabic ds is due to Schultens 


but has not found general acceptance. ‘The first radical of the verb “to know” 

is * not only in Hebrew, Aramaic and Ethiopic, but also in Sabaean, and perhaps 

in Assyrian (see Delitzsch, Assyr. Gramm. p. 308). The verb therefore is now 

generally taken to be true ’B. Even in Arabic, as Noldeke observes, there is a 
> rts 

trace of a root oe distinct from eos (e001). The forms with 1 after a prefix 

WT, VIIJ etc.) are to be explained in the same way as D17, 210}, infra, 


Da 242.) 
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thrown back on the initial letter. The Assyrian exhibits a further 
modification of the ground-form, since, according to the gram- 
marians, the initial syllable is written with N, DÙN for DY, 
NEN for NY’, TIN for Wp. There is nothing antecedently im- 
probable in this change of sound, since in Syriac we find these 


7 
sounds confounded in Hi compared with Se, aå- compared 


with aX, whilst in Arabic we come . J from OLA: Tie In 


Arabic every initial » may be o A with hamza, if ac- 
companied by the vowel z or x (but not 4 e.g. one may say 


rll for hey: TE aia soley si for ee a for my 
(but not e for =) 

In the imperfect indicative of the first form the Ethiopic retains 
the w, LOAL: LOC:, with the exception of Uf): (= LYO-N:) 
from OUN: (by transposition for LOYN:). In the subjunctive 
the w is occasionally retained, as in LOC: “throes. 
POP AU: or LOPU: “argue, go to law,” POHL: “lead, carry,” 
LO VA: “butt”; but ordinarily the Q is rejected, and the sub- 
junctive appears as BALD: or PAL: LAL: Zire eee 
CoA: This rejection of the initial cv is the rule in Arabic with 
all verbs which have z as the characteristic vowel of the imper- 


aa ea “ff Cai a“ 


fect, and with a few that have a; ¢.g. Ms, My ; ey, AR yes 


a on ce a“ 2 “7 Re Eee S a“ Cae te o “es 


ons ey, pens 3 ms way Ledge. But the » is retained 


when the characteristic vowel is x, and generally when it is a; 


we 2 at) ake Be 2 vr le Qe pee "ry Ra s UNO 
for a Š 
aa ; =? aa ; de> Os) ( Oe) 5 sy xe have 
Coe Teen ope 


murrain” ; year go! “be clean and fair.” There arcmin n 


some interesting dialectical varieties, which I must notice. Firstly, 
3 A ie 3 7z wor 


initial , passes into y, yielding the forms Usain, ssw, weds 
a“ 


2) 


“make mistake.” Next, the sound of the æ in this diphthong 


ve re r 


prevails over the other element, and the forms pass into Jeb, 
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i, E Thirdly, the vowel of the first syllable may be 


“ ww r eee 


weakened into z, and give us the forms Jay. Este: pe 


“ a we 


Lastly, the vulgar forms of the present day are den Le) » 


ALa ’ aly» Eo instead of Ja ERY Be: ab CL We also 


find at the present day in Egypt the forms yihaf, yika‘, Visal, and 
yakif, yakt, but they are comparatively rare. 
Let us glance now at Hebrew. Herc one form of the imper- 


fect is represented by abn, mines 2 YT, 1, apparently 


3 L 


identical with the normal Arabic ls, The a was weakened 


OPE 
D 
as usual into z, and then lengthened before the tonc into Z, s5n, 


TY, for ttid, yirid. A form like 7% is against Arabic rulc; 


and forms like DY’, 3p, show that the séré was retained in 
ee Ae) 


the 2nd syllable before the tone, which has led some to think 
that it might have a diphthongal origin. They would derive 


oa alee g , from “'n, Ta, Ya, according: to: tieg 


w 7z G2 se A GA 


feetical Arabic ela) ever ‘Another form of the Hebrew 


imperfect is represented by wo, ae (as well as "Re we. 


Here we have, no doubt, the dialectical Arabic Jaw, ES: 


2 


The original e of the Ist syllable became z, and this worked the 


change of zw into y. In one word, 55, the imperneci S51 


resembles in form the vulgar Arabic (ley. We may consider it 
as the last weakening of an original D9), Kye. 


Passing on to the Aramaic dialects, we find in Syriac the 
imperfect written with an daph, al, 2314. It scems to me that 


the original pronunciation was wdéladh, ndrath, as in the dialec- 


1 [But comp. p. 180.] 
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tical Arabic Jeb, =o and that @ was weakened into @ (for 


which we have abundant analogies), whence the Eastern forms 


h, 2515. Others think, however, that this form arose by 
Aa D y A 
assimilation of the verbs 5 and N”, such as Naols, avo} EF 


The Western Syrians weakened the ¢ still further into 4 Sh, 


2515, as in the verbs N”S Sol, In Mandaitic the first syllable 
has *, probably 7, as INMY, “I give,” Np’, Np) or Tp’; 
oy and Dy'n, from bay = 5t. These forms with z in the 
second syllable are remarkable. 

Let us next examine the imperative mood. 

In Ethiopic, where the initial zw is lost in the subjunctive, it 
also disappears in the imperative. We occasionally find such 


forms as OPC: or OPC: “hew, cut out,” OIC: “pelt, stone”; 
but the usual ones are PC; or PC:, AC: or 1€:, 22:, UN, QA: 


In Arabic, all verbs that lose the + in the imperfect, also drop it 


the imperative. hence ae. S dy, aE od. In those that 


retain the 4, it is necessarily changed, on account of the pros- 
Gr Crete 


thetic vowel, into a letter of prolongation; (=u! for >) from 


G L 
“ y+ Sw v = Oss 


Ss we 
asi cy) for asol from yy The vulgar form of the present 


day in Egypt is “haf, tsal, tka‘, usin, tlid; more rarely zkaf, 
joa. 1501, OF Rif 


In Hebrew the forms waver somewhat: Ww, TI, NY, yT; 
but perhaps 3° (Judg. v. 13). On the other hand, NT, mal 
mw (Deut. xxxii. 23) Dut alo w and w, and even ps" as 
well as p3 “pour.” In Syriac, on the contrary, theim letter’ 
is retained in the imperative, with the exception of 201 from 
Dos, S from Sea, and ol from ob. In Mandaitic the 


form is not common in the extant literature. Noeldeke gives no 
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examples but DNY and I'N “sit”; INT “give,” with the curious 
variations DNY. AN, and before enclitics with D. in the sin- 
gular, NOFA and NAAN, plur. 32m and JSN- 

In Arabic, the verbs which drop the initial , in the imperfect 


and imperative usually lose it also in one of the commonest 
forms of the infinitive, taking, as a sort of compensation, the 


4 


S S 


S as well as J, and sa, Or youl: 
a a“ a 5 


S 
5 


feminine termination; e.g. 


He GS 5S & Se SUF cae 
ét), as well as By, Ol al; šas, as well as Sc.. Aac, as well 
ae 
a > a“ 
Sur 
as lacy. Precisely corresponding infinitives in Hebrew, as am, 


mY"; generally however, PO, PT, RYA, Naw, PNY (for 
TINY), for zdat, etc. In DYT the pathachs are due to the gut- 


Sry De 2 


tural, as in dey, des. The masculine form Y7 in Job is a 
rarity, and equally so the contracted feminine nb in 1 Sam. iv. 
19. Examples of the fuller form are Ny, ToN TY (Ps. xka E 
ps. The Ethiopic supplies us with meny eE of this 
class, but not infinitives, as ALt: Cob: OAT: CAF: In Ara- 
Mee are likewise a few, cg. NOY, Dan. ii. 14; lås, 
lsa, lAa; ; ps is probably to be regarded as borrowed 
from the Hebrew TTY. 

Passing on to the derived conjugations, I would first direct 
your notice to the transitive or causative Mipi, in Hebrew 
“alae The presence of the } is sufficient guarantee that the 


verb originally began with this letter; an original * must have 
yielded TA The Arabic and Ethiopic have preserved for us 


DAR 


the purer form shi, ADAL: in Syriac aol wol, Sas. In 


the passive Hoph‘al, the weak consonant is vocalised, YIN for 


Be et 


ww, as in Arabic ai | for sls I 
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In the same way, in the reflexive and passive Mzp/‘al, the 
Hebrew a4 stands for 50, according to the form Sup. 


whereas aby is by assimilation from aie, corresponding to an 
oe cp oe Tr! . 


S rue rer 


Arabic oly from sli}. Such forms, though not uncommon in 
the modern language, are not deemed classical. 

The rcflexive conjugations formed with the prefix ża require a 
little more attention. 

The simplest is the Aramaic /¢hpeel. Of this the oldest 


shape is to be discerned in the Ethiopic TOAL: D E 
TOWN: “be given.” In Syriac it always appears with vocalised 


L Ae for ‘eth-y’-l¢dh, and that from ‘eth-w*-lédh, Bor ay |. 


TU 


In Mandaitic however the vowelless yodh is dropped, giving 
alba: pom; but “she was given” is FRIANHY, as in Syr. 


Ve y : 
Aol]. The corresponding conjugation in Arabic is, as 
i ww 

Ce ZN A A 


you may remember, the 8th, z/za'ada, AA SS\ for (lias. This 


277 7 77el 


should give us JSt, ai; but these impossible forms neces- 


a“ 


“ff H AA EALL n A 


sarily become Mul, (3), reat, oul, the existence of which 
a“ wae a” a“ 


is admitted, although the assimilation of w¢ into ¢¢ is greatly 


preferred: (\S3\, (gail, asl, 


Ear 
AO AN 
oo 


2}\. The imperf. of i@iigmmreisi. 


> . 0 > Ur vw Ge 


JOL, Gail, ai); of the latter UC, Gay, day. So usual has 


this assimilation become that many sccondary roots beginning 


with ¢ have been formed from this conjugation; e.g. sli “to be 


born in one’s house, be hereditary” ; eae “be wide,” Es “fear 


- 
th a 
ee 2 AGN, “-cs 


Cod, rely ony el “insert eg! “suspect. E e 
{32 is an example of this sort’. 


Pret. Wrights Ms. cites also Se late Heb. (PM, which some scholars 
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Wimine reflexive of the Hebrew P2"c/, viz. Mitkpa“al, in Syr. 
sal}, I will merely remark that the prefixed syllable some- 
times preserves the initial w from passing into y. So in ANN, 


yA, FDI; whence in post-biblical Hebrew the substan- 
tives YT) and MD, The Syriac Sol| is hardly a parallel, be- 


° ay 
cause in that language we have the Pa“el ,So and the noun 
7 
eo 
The tendency to assimilate the z to the following letter, 


a) 


which we saw in the Arabic 8th conj. slj!, appears in the other 


dialects in some other forms. In Hebrew, for instance, Y% = 


£A Lr 


es assimilates in Hiph‘l and Hophial, ys, YI, The same 
is the case with 87 and a37; and with the rad. my*, impf. 
ns’, Niph. N83, Hiph. PS7, In other instances the assimila- 
tion is merely sporadic, as in ps”, “D., and even non (inf. 


Hoph‘al). In Aramaic instances of a similar kind are boy from 
b> = 55», alga Dan. vii. 26 [Compl., Norzi, Baer], from ae 


ven ND y n j 
Sees, from Y, OAs,‘ whence in Bibl. Aram. YI), 


with dissimilation of dd into zd. 


2. The verbs which are really °’5 are very few in number in 
the Semitic languages, and call for but little notice. In Hebrew 


there are only seven or eight altogether; WN’, Crock not used 
ies ; vz, Udy5 31’, not used in the perf. Kal; p3’; VR 


A L 


lag), not used in perf. Kal; S; and the Hiph‘ls bon and 


r 
“ 
2a 


connect with Bok wil: so still Miihlau and Volck, 11th ed., 1890. But wy 


n Y? p ` 
like the Syriac seems rather to be a denominative from Qa. cikóva 
y ) 


(so Néldeke; cf. Fränkel, LeAvww. p. 273), and therefore quite distinct from jpn, 
EOL, eS. l 
W. L, 16 
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pa, “IS is doubtful, and may be Y5; at least the Niph‘al 
is IS le xhini po, Thempericcta are wv, ajel, PJ”, yp“ 
oe 
ww, according to the Arabic form oily for (wily; but in- 
stances of assimilation occur, as }' >” (1 Kings iii. 15), “uy (1 Sam. 
i 12) we The Hiph‘l is DON for Io D P 
p= ae but the original diphthong is retained in Ten, Prov. iv. 
DE PsN 9 (Kere) In iwo cascs the form win seems to be 
used, falsely conforming to verbs Y'S, viz. Ps. v. 9 (Kéthibh) and 
Is. xlv. 2 (Kéthibh). The same has happened with amn, Sie 


aoo]; and with the Niph‘al WN). The Niph‘al of 4¥° is 
likewise, as we have seen, 3 (Is. liii. 10), and its Hoph‘al "¥} 


(Is. liv. 17). The latter form would be quite ev régle from a 
a Bie 


verb Ð, be auke in Arabic too Lr! would become in the 


passive oa for eae ff the .s conforming to the preceding 


vowel. In Syriac Wa] and ai] are the only words that 


exhibit the radical y, and the latter of these has a second form 
aol, which seems to have carried the day in Mandaitic, if we 
may judge by the word NPI “ foster, guardi ij 2O NPIIND. 


The Mand. equivalent of WXY is also ODIN 
conj. of the Arabic the same assimilation takes place as in verbs 


Y5, c.g. asst, ail, Cook 


II. B. Verbs of which the middle radical is w or y. 


In treating of these verbs, YY and %y in Hebrew Gram- 
mar, we must, at the outset, distinguish carefully between 
verbs that never undergo contraction, and those which, ac- 
cording to my view, are generally or always contracted. 
To the former class, for example, belong in Arabic many 


a“ a“ oe 


verbs of the form (s5, as ‚j= “to be flaccid” "omy mE 


a“ 
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lous,” aœ “to be very white and black” (of the cye), J3 ODE 


a“ 


a 


one-eyed,” a> “to squint,” as “to have the disease called 


Ges 4 2 


Mee o a camel), aas “to be tender and flexible”; in Hebrew, 

“IM “be white,” Ya “expire,” MS “cry out,” MYT “be airy and 
Y 

wide,” I'N “be hostile to,” 5) “be weary”; in Syriac, jas 


t 7 . . . 
e Das “leap,” 10) “rejoice”; and in all three lan- 


AL AA 


guages verbs that are also yb or vb, AS osag TIT, O35 Coeds 


mn, lon. What principle guided the Semitic languages in the 


contraction or non-contraction of verbs y and ‘y I am un- 


ri “ 


able to state. I do not know why cigs became sls, and 


A ce a“ 


Hye, eol., whilst J> and 192 remained uncontracted; neither 
ie 


Ee a“ 


can I tell you why the Hebrew says FA, while the Arab changed 


immer, into o`. 

o 

The uncontracted verbs YY and Y we may pass over alto- 
eaS their inflexion is exactly like that of the regular verb. 
It is only the contracted ones that require our attention. And 
here I may remark that some grammarians of note, among them 
Aug. Müller, Noeldeke and Stade, regard this class as actual 
specimens of biliteral roots. Stade, for example, calls them 
mittelvocalig, “having a vowel in the middle,” and denies alto- 
@emerame correctness of the term YY, for says he (p. 109) “ these 
roots never had a consonant } in the second place.” For my 
Semel prefer the older view, which is held by the Arab 
grammarians themselves, and for which I think we shall dis- 
cover many good reasons as we go along. 

The question of the existence of verbs ”’y in Hebrew has been 


1 [With the exception of verbs which have ` as their third radical (e.g. mn, 
cs) all those verbs in which middle Y or * is treated as a consonant, appear to be 


denominatives and to have been formed at a relatively late period.—N.] 
16—2 
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finally settled by Noeldeke in the ZDMG. xxxvii prce P 
the affirmative [as against the view of Ewald that such forms as 
D'Y and P3 are not true Y verbs but shortened Hiph‘ls from 


roots YY]. To this article I refer you for all necessary informa- 
tion on the subject. 
If you consult the Arab grammarians, they will tell you that 


such words as ali cls and Jib, had originally a 4 in the 
second place, which has generally been vocalised; whence it 
comes that its place is occupied by a long vowel, which. must 
under certain circumstances be shortened. The rules for these 
processes are few and simple. 

(1) If three open syllables follow one another in succession 
the first of which has short @ and the other two any of the three 
vowels, then the vowel of the second syllable is rejected, and the 


second radical is changed into long é. Hence nes becomes as. 


a“ awe 


~> becomes Eon db becomes E If, however, the first 


radical has # and the second 7, the latter vowel, as baL the 


~ 


clearer, generally predominates, so that J: becomes J3: 


although some of the Arabs contracted the form more Fecal 
into eee whilst others gave the long vowel the intermediate 
sound of #, kila. 

(2) If the īst radical be vowelless, and the 2nd and 3rd 
radicals have vowels, then the vowel of the second is thrown 


back upon the Ist, and the s or ¿$ becomes the corresponding 


NECIO 
letter of prolongation or long vowel. Hence -e becomes 
Ras Se © 2 -a ee ws Ge ee A Pa ~ Ow wo es 
oe ee) slay, ens ee > age G pi eri. 


Should the final radical under any circumstances lose its vowel, 
then the preceding long vowel must be shortened. The jussive 


G xir Goe G z r CG A A Uo A G ro Gc w Gow A t 
Jä becomes (iH, Tae Ut&Sy, Se oar phy a pals lee 
“ (e7 -f “ G ~- AG 

uasi, ures wos. A further consequence of these changes 


is that the imperative of the Ist conjugation drops the now 
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Gwe Cove G 


useless prosthetic alf ; Sil becomes ,},3|, 31, Js; or perhaps 


we may rather say that it never required the prosthetic aézf, for 


Cw oy 


the original „jẹ would naturally become Js? and then Js. l 

fymeimethe perfect of the Ist conjugation, when the’ first 
radical has æ and the third is vowelless, contraction takes place, 
but the vowel of the first radical is affected either by the 


ga eee 

consonant or the vowel of the middle syllable. Hence = 
wa NG aA NS i 

becomes, not x-as, but Gos, through the influence of the pE 


a C “7G 


and UD hs becomes ye through the influence of the ¢; but 


a“ 


we a a © 7 us 7 G 
CaS Eees («¥ 25, not eat or «xr, through the 
z 7 


influence of the vowel z, which is characteristic of the intransi- 


tive form. Where these influences are combined, their operation 
ge Co ee 


oR Ose the more certain; w Jab can become nothing but 


7 Qi aA GC + 7 & 
cidb, and Goss nothing but Gur. 


“ “ 


Ee or the Arabic rules. Let us next study the forms 
of the Ethiopic, Hebrew and Syriac paradigms as compared 
with those of the Arabic. 


ee eat Cee a“ “ 


Me Arabic el? stands as ve Nave seen, for es cals for 


oe 


ety, Sb for J. The corresponding Ethiopic forms G&: 


Saeed on; conguer,” AZ: “go,” NA: “come,” ULAR: “set,” AM: 
“turn,” are not identical with the Arabic, for the Arabic long 
@ does not ordinarily become ¢é or é in Ethiopic. The Ethiopic 
forms have been obtained by simple rejection of the vowel of 
the second radical, and subsequent change of the resulting diph- 
thongs az, az, into 6, é Thus rawasa, sayama, became rausa, 
sayma, and then rôsa, séma. These vowels are retained through- 
out the whole inflexion of the perfect, CRT: Can: ULOT: 


UL@n: etc. The Hebrew form of the 3rd pers. sing. masc. is 
still more peculiar, and indeed very hard to explain. As Arabic 
long @ regularly becomes 6 in Hebrew, we should have expected 
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DID to yield am as the equivalent of ali káma, and not Lam. 
How then is this form Xar, Dp, from äm, to be explained? 


Assimilation to the class y"y can scarcely have been in opera- 
tion, for DD is always carefully distinguished from 3D in its 


punctuation, and besides the fem. and plur. are Mp, 1p, not 


map, Op. It would seem as if. in this case, the Hebrew, 


attaching more weight than the Arab did to the characteristic 
vowel of the form, had shortened the original kawa into kam, 
and then derived the other persons from this shortened form as 
a base’. Similarly, the Hebrew differs from the Arabica mEnE 
turn which it gives to verbs with x and z in the second syllable. 


“we Zz 


The Arab changes Cy< into CD aaa! dye into (\\b; but the 


Hebrew attached more weight to the vowels as characteristic of 
the intransitive form, and spoke not mdéth, but MW méth (for mit, 
from mawit); not ddsh or ’ér, but WID désh and DN ’ér (for 
bush and ur, from bawush, awur). These forms resemble those 


oS ZG 7-7 te O z Cw 2 


of the Arabic 2nd pers. ~o., was, elem ye ey 


A OZ 


ly’. In Aramaic the ordinary form is precisely what we 
should expect, with long ¢ corresponding to the Arabic 4; e.g. 


Dp: hiv, Sao, Sa; Mand. DNP. WNS “remain”; but Ato, 
Mand. 1%, corresponding to Heb. ND. The 3rd pers. sing. 


G ver G r r G r z G APA G A 


fem. is in Arabic uU wle al eee EE The 
Ecb 7D), Te “nD, mwa, with the tone ordinarily on the 
Ist syllable, are derived directly from the forms of the masc. 


Op; nip, VÄI; but we also find naw, with older termination, 


Leck xlvi 17. Ihe Aramaic forms are naD, Dan. iv Ona 


1 It may be, however, that the sound of the vowel was even still somewhat 
longer than that of ë, something between it and 4, as the spelling DNP in Hos. x. 14 


may seem to indicate. 
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Aoo, Asam, 2Aato; Mand. ANDNP, MNINI. Similarly in 
the 3rd pers. plur., (eat ee isle, It, oie corresponding 
to Aramaic, my, Dan iii 12, 1, Ezry a oy ano, 
aoo, ohaSo; Mand. MIWNÐ, MAONP (without 1), in the 
fuller form JYWNB, JWONP. The Heb. 3p, MÒ, 1nd, wis, 


WAN, with the tone usually on the ist syllable, are derived 
directly from the corresponding singulars, DP, BUG: 


In the 2nd pers. sing. and its analogous forms we find a still 
greater variety among the dialects. In Arabic the 2nd _ pers. 


% pa 


sing. masc. iS waas, wass; Cire, uib, or from a verb medial 


a a“ 


ek Tet emi QO 


-O A O 


p opts aD: Here the vowels x and z are due respectively 


either to the influence of the last radical 5 OF gg OF of the 


we GD A th ae A e A G 7 
` 


characteristic vowel x or z: 


ee z 


xe) % Pa zee r Gor rG 1L Grr A Ne a e 


wo = aes ekb = wb, a ys = Ce hes» hd = ND + 


a r 


In Hebrew the form is PBP, mm3, ris, OAD, *F7a, with 
short @, and ames (@) appears only in pause, TD)» Micha vii. 8, 
‘FMD, Ps. cxix. 102, ‘MY, Jerem. xxxiii, 25. Before Kimhi’s 
"ir > 6 lu 
time, however, even the ordinary forms used to be pointed with 
RAMES, PAP, ry, at least when the accent was ml‘él. From 
n> we have, unexpectedly, AMD, IMD (we should have expected 
And, DnD), and in pause I, Gen. xix. 19, but also VV). 
From verbs with ó we get AYA, AY, Ww (for dusht, bushiz, 
bushnit). On the other hand, the long vowel is steadily pre- 
Semeain the Aramaic, not merely in the Ist -pers., no 


Ezra vi. 12, Syr. AQS, Aaw, Mand. MOND, MINI; but also 
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in the second, np Dem, i te, Save, Isao, Aao, Mand, 
FPSO = as, nasb = MAN id e Cea 


Passing on to the imperative, we find the Arabic forms to be 
Co Q © a o z a 
such as ne A > pe But the plurals are (ẹsẹ, (ale, h= 


fem. als, asjas In vulgar Arabic the shortening of the 


eo GS 
sing. forms is neglected, Js Ril, a bf; unless an accus. suffix 


or an enclitic prep. follows, as shz/-nz “carry me, kul-lf, kul- 
liihuu. In Geez the corresponding forms are 4.4:, T or 
> 3 


dCi, AAi ULA: exactly like the Heb. Dp YAP; NB, NÈ; 
wid, wid; py, by. In Hebrew D3) stands for DYD; but NÌ3 
was originally ¿ĝ’, for N3, N3; Wil bdshi, for bčwashā ; “ÙN 
‘dri, for ’Xwari. In ee the oem OC: is difficult to explain ; 


perhaps we may regard it as an example of the change of 4 into 
ô, and as therefore standing for âr; if so, then the other form 


MC: is only a weakening of the original -hC:, brought about by 
the influence of the common form @M:. In Aramaic we find 


nothing unusual; Bibl. Dp Dan. vii. 5, wy Ezra iv 20E wae 
Soa, Sao Mand. Dp, 31N, but also DD. The verb cle, 


nd, Asso. has uae nid, Ze, Mand. MD; and in Mand iher 


is one example with a, viz. SW) “dwell,” by assimilation to the 
class p’y. 


For the imperfect indicative the Arabic has the three forms 


I e) 2 r a Pa vule ws Gr Ge 
ee HT) phan standing respectively for eat bg y praia 
The peculiar Ge‘ez indicative may be exemplified by such words 


as 2NO4:, PhOC:, LNOA:, LWLM:. It is only the forms 


of the subjunctive that we can compare with the Arabic indica- 
tive. Here then we have LLR’ 2O-L:, LAA: BULM®:. The 
verb hC: “to go,” has the same double formation as in the 
imperative, viz. LAC: as well as LA-C:, which we must explain 
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in the same way.—In Hebrew the preformatives have usually 
retained the original vowel a, as Dip’, NI’, De, correspond- 
ing exactly to the three Arabic forms, since Ni! was originally 
Jab u; other examples may be the very doubtful eee Gen. vi. 
3, and bp’, Job viii. 14. The only instance of the weakening of 


the preformative to z is aay for yabwashu, yabdsh, yibdash, 


v 97 af “7 Cus 


yibosh. The jussives of eae > tls oh are in Arabic ais 
io a and to these correspond in Hebrew api, Don, ny", 
by, still farther shortened with vav conversive into Op’, DA, 
ni, O81, If however the last radical be 4 or a guttural, then 
@ is substituted for č or č, as yr", n, 5D), mT); except 3, 


ami, In the 3rd pers. plur. fem. we should expect, after the 


analogy of the Arabic wks SUS wy? a Hebrew form 
IEPA, and this actually occurs in on Exod se, BIS, JNan 
(for tabdna, tabwa na), nian: but more frequently this form is 
assimilated to that of verbs yy, and a diphthongal *- inserted, 
with consequent restoration of the long vowel, naw, Md. 


The Aramaic forms of the imperfect are just what we should 


naturally expect, viz. Di”, Sooo), 20203 There is however 


another form in use, viz. Syr. soad, Mand. and Talmud. Dp’). 
DE a can scarcely remember any but singular forms, 
soad, soa dZ, though Dais is quoted’; but in Mand. the 
plural is PIN, f. NN, ITI, etc., while in the verb DIP 
the vowel of the 2nd syllable is rejected, pap, f, NBD). Tice 
Mandaitic forms coincide with those from verbs y’y in the same 
dialect, as yea from 217), Maley “sprinkle,” from mo and the 
Syriac variation must be traced to a similar assimilation of Ty 


0 A TD 
| [soa is demanded by the metre in Ephr. Syr., iii, 316 A.—N,] 
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eo 


UO) T verre, nd, Aa has in all the dialects 4-0)» 
P Jaros, like bo from za or 20:03 from D0. In 
Mandaitic we find a future in «z, SNT). INST), “dwelly ie 


assimilation to the class Y 


The infinitive construct in Hebrew has the simple form Dp- 
for Dip, as in the regular verb Dip for 0p. The form N3, 


“IN, WD, probably springs from a long 4, bd’, Ar bdsh, for 
bawa, awar, bawash.—Iin the infinitive absolute on the contrary, 
10, 32), MD, are contractions of sawår, shawáb, maidth.— The 


. ° O40 s = 0 y n 
Aramaic infinitive is Dp, Syr. aA, for 0a GSO; a 
variation occurs as in the imperfect, especially in Mandaitic and 


Talmudic, i.c. ass, DNP'D, INT, Talm. DD, Mad, (TA; 


but the emphatic form of DSN in Mandaitic is NOPD, as ii 
from a verb y’y. 
The original form of the participle active must have been 


ast Fier but in the contracted verbs the , at the beginning of 


SF A 
S\s, and the verbs mediae 


ae 
a 
G An 


pte: These forms are liable to a 


the syllable was changed into amsa 


us followed this analogy, 


5 


b 3 5 AH 
rare contraction into pes she as JUS for eje ye 


5A S 5 G A 
. ° : S 
for Sle “feeble,” oilb for Läb “going about,” pwls for eii 


“ 


SS ae 


< A 


“decayed” (a tooth), ohaill tly for ale “cowardly.” To this corre- 
sponds the rare Hebrew form rid, a. DDI, Zacha 
EDID, 2 Kings xvi. 7, for /ét, dds, âm. The more usual form is 
however analogous to that of the perf., viz. NJ, fem. mN, p 
DY, yo sometimes written with N, as ond, Judg. h DONY 
Pak. xxviii 220 MON, Ezek o WNI, 2 Sam. Xie 
Move x. 4 (compare, ibe peri DND, Hos. x. 14) This form 
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seems to me to be best explained as arising from a nominal 
katai, i.e. sawadm, rawás, bawd, contracted after the analogy of 
the perfect into sam, ras, ba. In the same way in intrans. verbs, 
with @ and 6 inthe second syllable, e.g. n> for ny3 (mawit, 


mitt), yb for po aurs, lis), WA for va (bawúsh, bush), accord- 


ing to the Heb. 733, aH, Obie 7 Viable adjectives abe, R 
In Aramaic similar phenomena recur. In Bibl. Aram. the form 
iS ON) ame. 31, plur. in A°’¢hidh PINT, PONT, PYNT, emph. 
NON , constr. “INT, The Kéré usually substitutes * for & in 
these plur. forms, PIT, PYT, aral In Syriac only the singular 


is written with |, solo, pronounced however, we are told, 
kiyem. The fem. and plurals are invariably with yād, too, 
cand, Sonal lo Mandaitic the t is written in riemen 
masc. too, DYNp, NID, fem. NO*NP.—The passive participle 
of the Hebrew is exemplified by by, 31D, fem. may, for 
mawil, sawihe, léwitth. In Aramaic the corresponding form is 
Dy, fad, Mand, TE, “depicted,” bys “measured,” for séyéue, 


lewit, etc. 


I shall now proceed to the r conjugations of these 
verbs, and go through them as rapidly as possible. 


ee o i he uncontracted verbs form their Pi“cl quite 
hr 


= Ae . 

reuay, eg. 98) WY, jas, “to blind of one eye,” My 
yY y Xe ” 

“bend,” jae “leap in numbers.” The contracted ones too 


exhibit the normal form, that is to say, the weak letter, being 
strengthened by doubling, undergoes no change or only a slight 


404 -İr Dr P 
ce 
eevee: ‘inspect,’ “visit,” ADO: “cry out”; in Heb. 
ny ny 
yyy 1” Ps. cxi - Aram. 32 FN S Sy 209 
See sOtround,” Ps. cxix. 61; Aram. at TW, ee Syr mIn, “Er 


ay aY 


O C2) weal; Mand. JNJ. But more frequently the middle 
consonant appears as a y, the origin of which I explain thus. 


Siem tabic, for example, we have E Jyo?» aia 
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In a form like sauwém, the initial of the second syllable was 
changed in Hebrew and Aramaic into y, fauyem (comp. Pa 


We 


S05 1, NIT, Be) whence, by assimilation of the preceding 


letter, Lazyém, and finally Azyyem. So in Aram. Dp j Salo, 
7, Dis, Sa etc. In Hebrew forms like ei, a, 


belong to the later stage of the language. In place of Pi“el the 
Hebrew frequently exhibits another formation, viz. T Eo 


which the older form was Paal, as DIP, DDI, Thy, DdIS, 


ctc., for Laumam, ranma, etc. 

2 Hiph i and flophtal. The contracted Arabic form 1s 
Atl, ou. for ae ak To this correspond in Ge‘ez AGR:, 
ANZ: ANL:, which seem to be taken directly from the simple 
forms GR:, m2:, 1.L:. Some verbs however exhibit a short a 
in the 2nd syllable, which before a final guttural may become ¢; 
ceg. APM: 'akáma;, AYP: andma, as well as ATP®:; ANÈ: 
'atdka, “hem in,” as well as ADOP:; AI: ’andha or NY: 
‘anéha, “lengthen”; ANA: ’abé’a “bring or put in”; Arh: 
‘abéha, “permit.” Such words seem to be really derived from 
the old form ’akwdma, ’anwdma, ‘abwé'a, etc.; perhaps with 
doubling of the first letter by way of compensation, as in TDN, 


Bg Siew aeren o Dp stands far below the Arabic 


and Ge‘cez. The original Zakivdma must have already passed 
through the stages of hakwdm, hikwdm, hikwiim, ikim, before it 
could become /ékim. The 2nd pers. of the Hebrew is likewise 


a A 
“ G vs 


Pa Or $ 
far removed from the purity of the Arabic Gail, for lil, 
1 opens 


Liesl. The purer form does indeed occur in such cases as 
ABI, nN, DNT, HMI, plur. DNNAN, DMT; but com- 


Men an M to verbs Yy is effected by the insertion 
of ô, for original @, in which case the vowel of the preformative 
is usually @ sometimes ¢ and the vowel of the radical syllable 


sometimes Z instead of 7; as MyA, NIT, ANI, ADA, 
T a T A T Fs T AF 
nw», MIN, ANY, nbp); and in the plur. Dna, 
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Ems, onn, “peia The Aramaic perfect is in the 
Old Testament DT, Dp, Sia neste ADDI, Ist 


sing. noD, 3rd plur. PN; in Syr. sano], Seh in Mand. 
D'N, SSN in this last dialect the 1st pers. seems often to be 
identical in form with that of verbs Yy'Y, c.g. DPX, NOUN 
a ao mete MAN, Mp IN. —The imperfect is in Arabic 


oo a Cw Q GR 


ass for a with the jussive wi and imperative ak In 


oe a 


Seewine imperfect indicative is PROC: PNL2:, the subjunc- 
tive P&C: Pn.&:, imperative AAC: AN,L:.' But verbs of the 
form APA: ANA: have in the subjunctive PPM: yakem, 
PA:, imperative APM: ANA:. In Hebrew DY" stands for 
ya-hakwim, yakwiir; the jussive is Op”, the vowel of which is 
still further shortened with } conversive into Op"). In Aramaic 


the corresponding form is Dp, 20204; but in Syriac the form 


ao, participle Sarat, is admissible, and this is the only one 
found in Mandaitic, e.g. DNJ, DNA, DPN. These are all 
assimilated to verbs Yy as appears from the plur. NO’RPND 

as compared with pop, CHS them.”—The passive of 


this conjugation in Arabic is il for eas In Hebrew tii 


original Zukwáma would naturally become hukama, hukâm, but 
the form in actual use has been entirely assimilated to that of 
verbs Y5, Op, 247, In Syriac we have only the passive 


0 . . . . 
participle Saaso, for mukwam, mukám; but in Biblical Aramaic 
there is the remarkable survival nop Dan. vii. 4, wrongly 

ar 


pointed DARI in verse 5. 


3. Of the reflexive conjugations with prefixed za, I will only 
notice the Lthpe/, corresponding to the 8th conjugation of the 


Arabic. In Arabic the form is, of course, jhe}, contracted for 
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77h 


jgi2}5 but the uncontracted form is used in many verbs either 


-U aa 
LLJ 


pel or yet, Vy gacl ° 


by ittelroralong with the other; eiii 


AA 


In Ge‘ez the corresponding forms are tUO'n: “beac itama 
TWL®:. The Aramaic of the Bible exhibits Dun, pow’ 
DYA, but also als The one form, DOT, comes directly 
from the original ¢asayama, tasdia. The doubling of the ¢ 


may be an attempt to compensate for the radical which has dis- 
appeared by contraction, and so to give the word something of 


the outward form of the normal bypna ; or it may be merely imi- 
tated from the Ethtafal (Lttaf‘al). The other form, PIV, has no 


doubt arisen by assimilation to the Hth/af‘a/or reflex of Af‘e/, the 
two being completely confounded in Syriac. E.g. PINT is Eth- 


peel of IT, Sarco) | or $a.00//) of Sam ; but -2SZ], W2], 
An] are Lithtaf‘als from a wl, aas]. In Mandaitic 
however the two conjugations can be readily distinguished ; 
Np OM is L:thpeCl from nD; ONNI, Letaj al from Dy. I 
find however Dny “1 was quieted,” which seems) foyer a= 


peel, whereas wx.2322] must be regarded as Ethtaf«al. 


pS kA 


4. The last form to which I shall direct your attemcimmre 
the reflexive and passive Nrp‘al. The Arabic form may be 


Pa & 2 Q crt 27ers vw rUs 
exemplified by oil, Gwiail, for al, qwl, imperf. olka, 
> «sly 


wl di: In Hebrew WYT) was originally vaddsh, contracted 


7 PR Zee 


from vadiwash, as in the Arabic 4th conj. all from pi ; and sa 


fem. =D), plur. 153. One verb, <02 exhibits the weaken- 


ing of a to z in the preformative. The Ist and 2nd persons are 
assimilated to verbs yy by the insertion of a vowel; viz. 2nd 


plur. Dsi, onbps, with ô; Ist pers. sing. ‘NDI, MIDI, 


MII, with sinking of ô to 2. The infinitives have the form 
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Dips, miter, The vowel â (for @) is sunk to # in waa (Isaiah 


xxv. 10); and the preformative is absorbed in sind (Job xxxiii. 
30), if the reading be correct. The imperative is exemplified by 
pan for hinkdn (hinkarvin), bim, yn, the last with irregular 


doubling of the m. The imperfect is, for example, neh for 


yinkan, from pankawin, vis, ae nD’, WI, with irregular 
doubling of the 2. 

Of the frequent and close resemblances in form between 
verbs YY and y’} we have already had many examples. I may 
add to these such Hiph‘ls as YDA, with its Hophal IB, and 


Mp, which latter differs only in form from MDA; whereas in 


some other cases the difference perhaps extends to the meaning 
Gowvelleasiia Ji ‘cause to rest” and M3m “lay down.” Similar 


is the Niph‘al Si) for vamal (namival), Gen. xvii. 26, participle 


pip), Gen. xxxiv. 22, for xamalim (namiwalim). 


Il. C. Verbs of which the 3rd radical ts w or y. 


We now proceed to the large and important class of verbs 
in which the weak letter occupies the third place in the root. 
In our Hebrew Grammars these are gencrally called verbs ae. 
but as the 7 is merely a vowel-letter, I prefer speaking of 
them as verbs YS or yy according to circumstances. Verbs 
ayy, strictly so called, are such as rida, which pertain to a quite 
different class, verba tertiae gutturalis. 

DEEE conugation, the fullest form of the verbs of this 
class has been preserved in Ethiopic, where no contraction takes 
place in the perfect 3rd pers. sing. masc.: TAQ: /aldzwa, “follow”; 


3] 
MER aa weep”; ALO: Aadywa, “live”; ONP: ‘dbya, “be 
large”; CAP: réya, “sce.” The solitary instance that I re- 
member of contraction is in a form corresponding to Heb. Pi“él, 
viz. Ute: hallo, for UNO: halldwa [“ he was”], which are both in 
use. The final vowel was obviously dropped in this exceed- 
ingly common word, and the resulting diphthong aw then natu- 
rally passed into 6—In Arabic the final w appears as such only 
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a r ats Aa t 


in verbs of the form (Lx, as oe “to be noble,’ b> “tobe 
sweet.” In verbs third qs such a form would be impossible; the 


final q$ would at once influence the vowel x so as to change it 
into z, and the form (\es, if it ever occurred, would be indistin- 


guishable from \x3, as (5; “be ashamed,” Sy “be sated 


oe 
1 


with drink.” Not only so, however, but verbs third y of the form 


iss are indistinguishable from verbs third .., because the in- 


1 1 


fluence of the vowel esr necessarily changes , into ¢¢, as Le? 


oe 


a“ oe 


“be pleased with, for yy» en “be comforted or consoled,” for 


oY 


A r a“ a“ a“ a 


ghar, cst for yaa. These forms, be it observed, are all uncon- 


tracted (with the exception of >, which a false analogy has 


a HERE 


shortened into |=); but in the most common form of all, Jeż, 


the contraction, of which we found but a trace in Ethiopic, has 
become customary. Tdálawa and ddkaya drop their final vowel, 


but the resulting diphthongal terminations aw and ay both pass 
in Arabic into @, ¢d/d, bdké. For distinction’s sake the gram- 


marians bid us write W with a/zf, when the final radical is w, 


and am with y, when the final radical is y, but the sound is one 
and the same. 

In Hebrew the tendency of the | to pass into * has almost 
obliterated the differences between verbs yb and vb, The 
radical by alone has preserved the final zw in such forms as 
mv, Job iii. 25, and, which is more remarkable, in an adjective 


of the form nes viz. by or yous, Job xvi. 12, XXi E 


slike ot (Gyvritien pow). Neither do intransitive verbs of the 


a“ a“ 


form (\es scem to occur in Hebrew, so that we have only verbs 
a o 
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of the form „lei to deal with. These follow exactly the same 
course as in Arabic; the final vowel was dropped, and the result- 
ing diphthongal terminations passed into ĝ, which the Hebrews 
expressed by the vowel-letter m. In this way the original ta/dwa, 
bakdya, became taldw, tala; bakdy, bakd; and were written abn 
ee sina.) “weep.” 

In Aramaic the intransitive forms are not very common, ¢c.¢g., 


in Syriac, ms, «p, which stand for shaliya, shaliwa, and 


hadiya, hadtwa. So in Mandaitic, wSopy “he swore ormi 
The transitives have undergone the same contraction as in 
Hebrew, only that the termination is here usually expressed by 
Ì N, and the door thereby opened for further confusion, as in 


vulgar Arabic, with the entirely different verbs vO, like U 
Ls. The words 2, las stand for ¢aldwa, bakdya; whereas 


ince Uso, were originally atád’a, mala. Similarly in Man- 
daitic NIM “saw,” NAW “drank,” NA “sought for” (for Nya). 
In the Bibl. Aram. N and / are used indifferently. 

One verb in Aramaic constantly takes prosthetic aleph, viz. 


AUN Wan v. 3, 4, As}, for «As. I mention this for the sake 


of calling attention to the same phenomenon in vulgar Arabic 
(mittemp eg. 24a “he narrated,’ iska “he gave water,” 
zyma “he threw or pelted.” 

The 3rd pers. sing. fem. must of course originally have been, 
as in Ethiopic, tA QO: zaldwat, Inet: bakdyat. (The contracted 
U^: hallo (infra, p. 271] admits of a contracted Urb: Aallit, 
for UNO: “alldwat.) In Arabic and Aramaic the intransitives 


Grrr G z z G +r -# y n 
are regular in formation, gle, Cd, ays Syr AaNs, 
for shalipat, halwat; Mand. ANNOY “arrived,” ANDY “became 
dense or firm”; vulgar Arabic of Egypt, mzshiyet “she went,” 
from mzsh?Z, or more commonly mzshyet, bikyet, nisyet, ridyet. 
In the Targaims the punctuation is ASAD, Me, but this I 


consider doubtful. But the transitives undergo contraction : 
galéwat or galdyat becomes in Aramaic galãt, which appears in 


W. L. 17 
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Biblical Aramaic as FQ, nin, pels DI are form with 
pathach, though equally common, seems to be less correct, e.g. 


HM ens) Noy days cin oy ice AN Lý»: in Mand. as 


ONIN, ANS (for Ass); in the Talmûd as MIM, NW, or more 


commonly ‘NII. ‘NIN, INNS, where the * must be a trace 
either of the lost radical or of the evanishing final soft Z, which 


wholly disappears in Mandaitic before enclitics, as sbsypy, “she 
swore to him.” In Arabic the same contraction takes place, 
but the Arab has a certain dislike to a long vowel in a shut 


Gere 


syllable, and has consequently shortened d¢ into at, els, 


G vy C 47 GC fr G of 7 G srr 
wey, for wil, l and these MaRe io or gh and 
G vere 


cte In Hebrew, according to the analogy of moop for 
noup, we should expect the 3rd pers. sing. fem. to be mba 


(for ribs), and this form is actually once found, with the older 


accentuation in pause, viz. von, Ps. lvii. 2. More frequencies 


however, the Hebrew takes the same course as the Arabic, and 
contracts the original ga/dyat into galdt, whence with suffix- 
pronouns in sundry derived conjugations, JAI, Ruth iii. 6, 


nba, Zach. v. A, Wit, Prov. vii. 21. But in pause the vowel is 


slightly lengthened, nY Job xxxiii. 4, FAN Job xiii, 
‘INN, Ps. xcix. 50, NDS Ps. xliv. 16; and so alsominmam 
separate form ney Lev. xxv. 21, A 2 Kings ix. 37 kéthibh, 
Siloam inscription l. 3, and from derived conjugations ns, 
Weve xxvi 34 myo (in pause), Ezek. xxiv Ti naa, Jerem. 
xiii. 19. Far more frequently, however, the Hebrew uses sepa- 
rately the form nnvy, NOs), in pause nny, SON. Herein 
there is no great mystery. The language had got accustomed 
to the form DUD, and as the old nyy (for mwy) was no 


longer perspicuous and intelligible, the usual termination M_ 
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was once more appended to it. We ourselves do much the 
same thing when we say ¢hou loveST, with a double pronominal 
termination, to distinguish this form externally from %e /oves or 
loveth. It is curious, however, to observe the Mandaite using a 
similar form when he connects the verb with an enclitic, as 


sbsmyon, “it pleased him,” NIDNANDI, “she revealed to you,” 


NONDNDN, i came to them.” Here SMNim etc. stand for 
NNANJT etc., the final ¢ having disappeared as in the ordinary 


FbNbND) or Sbybeps, “she fell,’ compared with the separate 
mxbprs, 


On the 3rd pers. dual, which occurs only in Arabic, I will 
merely remark that the masc. form is uncontracted, ladj, 


E; whereas the fem. is directly derived from the 


contracted singular. The form in use is ils, hey, not, as we 


should have expected, ie, le), though these latter are said 
to occur dialectically. The ear having once got accustomed to 


S the dual was naturally taken from this form, as was 


aaa G ver 


453 from Ajs. 


The 3rd pers. plur. masc. requires a little more explanation. 
Reverting to the Ethiopic, we find in use the uncontracted 


TAD: éaldwi, Nine: bakdyn, CNR: ‘dbyi; to which correspond 
in Hebrew the pausal Yon, Deut xxii 37, "233, Num. xxiv 0. 
YAS, Is. xxi. 14, Jerem. xii. 9; and so too probably, though out 
of pause, Ps. Ixxii. 2, 937 YB) (for “a3 £ztizbh), and Prov. 
xxvi. 7, [where some e fad MDS Dpi JA (for [the 
Massoretic] yor = 5). More usually, however, contraction 


takes place in Arabic, Hebrew and Aramaic. In Arabic the 

fonmemveries according to the characteristic vowel; |s k> 
com : ; nd Als err 

becomes i pe, anc ee also become |.s, and 


17—2 
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oe but a preceding fatha produces a diphthong, he for 


laji, for lete The vulgar forms in Egypt are rami 
from rand, but mishiyd or mishya from misht “go,” bikyit, 
nisyii, ridyu. In Aramaic we may also remark a difference 
between the intransitive and the transitive forms: ass makes 


Gad, shortened into Aas, but Ny makes Gilly con- 


tracted, after dropping the final 7, into S y sélaw for gla. 
ave a form in Biblical Aramaic texts is usually read 
with ô for au, 199, WY, 1Y, n, ToD ; but also WRN Dan. 
veo sin tlie later Jewish writings if find such forms as 134, 
ba, and AYN. In Syriac the original g/d’ is used with 
suffixes, as asosa or La IOOL9D, “they sought me.” In our 
Jewish Aramaic texis the punctuation is exemplified by H 
Pans 6, in later texts mo, HD). In Mandaitic the usual 
form is VIM, PON, pnt, ha (for nya), but the z is sometimes 


dropped, 7, J3¥, 133; this latter form is always used with 
enclitics, NAAN, TONN. With suffixes the shorter form is 
employed, e.g. IT “saw me,” pa “sought me”; but cii auei 
form with ' often occurs, as rr “saw me,” yay, dy. iia 
Hebrew the prevalent form is identical with that of the vulgar 
Arabic. The normal 3 (for galayit) has been contracted into 
a. 

The corresponding fem. in Ethiopic is saldwa, bakdya, ‘ábyā. 
In Aramaic the yct fuller form with final 7 is preserved, e.g. 
Chald. N5 ee pa (for NI); OV aa 0, ae but far 
more common are the shortened NDA, IND, a05, ana 
With suffixes, however, the Syriac ‘chine the purer forms 
intact, Sy Aad. In Mandaitic this form is rare, 
but Noeldeke gives as ee NITY and spy or Np 


which are probably to be read chzé and ekné or X'né, for aia 
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Y «es 
and «210. The Arabic, as you may remember, has adopted 
“ure 


the form ws instead of the original #ataldna; whence in this 


class of verbs we meet, according to the vowel of the 2nd 
AO Ar 7urer 7 Aa f 


syllable, with the forms wA shop? ws) wile. The form 


AG ga an 7 Uwe 


os) stands for wry and wy > for Ta 


Th the 2nd pers. sing. masc. the Ethiopic exhibits the oldest 
form TAON: ¢alawka, NN LN: bakáyka, ONN: ‘abayka, from 
O-\p:: The contracted form too is common in verbs 3rd w, as 


tien: adhP'n:, much rarer in those 3rd y, as -42n:: Verbs 3rd 
y, of which the 2nd radical is a guttural, weaken the diphthong 


still further into 4 as CAN: r°tka, CQN: re'dea, from CAP: 
and CUP:: In classical Arabic the forms are prec vR we 


“737 4“ 37 


should expect from analogy: > makes wa>; is ane i 


a 2r “7 ce reat A CAs 


ry and ys Purn rand ust) make ENG and rvs). 


In the modern dialects these orale may be pronounced nearly 
aon eee 7 cz, which are weakened in the dialect of N. Africa 


OR Nd A, C 56 glsit and rmit. Spitta gives the Egyptian 
forms as sakét and mishit. In the Aramaic dialects there is a 


considerable variety. The Biblical Aramaic of Daniel exhibits 
mn CEA, 45, iv. 17, myI il. , Sal, Abane! Do iv. 

(kčthībh, where I do not understand the Massorctic Fe on 
into DIY, mim (in some MSS. even mma, with incompre- 
hensible — or =~) Dan. iv. 27, all with soft £ which I do not find 
it easy to explain ; in later books we find ma as well as m3, 
but in the plural the weaker form yn bs ha prevailed, e.g. 


pn Dan. ii. s. Intransitive verbs of the form ‘3D have of 
course FID, ATD, In Syriac only thetform EN Y chad 


L . ag nn. 
is used; and from the intransitive «ap, Aapa, Olay likewise 
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with hard £ by way of distinction from the Ist pers. Au,sv. 


The Mandaitic appears to have weakened. the original vowels 
most, for though the plural exhibits the diphthong PVN Tp, 
PWNS, more frequently than the weaker pwp penny (ê or 
#?), yet in the singular we find only Dp, ni, Fae 
My). Lastly in Hebrew the weakest form of all has pre- 
vaned M23, 0D e tand for banétha, b°néthém, and these for 
bandyta, banaytium. 

The Ist pers. sing. and plur. deviate but little from the ana- 
logy of the 2nd. In Gé‘éz and Arabic the forms, apart from the 
pronominal affix, are identical; and in the vulgar dialects the 
forms are sakét, sakénud, mishit, mishin. In Hebrew too Mwy, 
yy, are the exact counterparts in vocalisation of yy, 


standing for ‘asdytz, ‘asáynú. The one form mye is remark- 
vw Or > 


able as corresponding exactly with the Arabic he 


The Aramaic forms we must notice with a little more detail. 
The book of Daniel and the Targims offer us mi, mI 


NPD; NVI, with < for az; the weaker may occurs in Dan 
vii. 19; intrans. verbs have naturally the vowel 7 , AD, NID, 
Similarly in Syriac, in the singular, AsSo3 vemeth (eastern) or 
Aso} rémith (western); but the plural ree the older diph- 
thong 2803 or a55. Intransitives have always ź, haps, 


T 


cory Or Cuai In Mandaitic the usual form is 4p, AN. 
mI (for YI), but whether with é or Zis uncertain. The plural 
has not only the weaker form Port, POs; na, but also the 


stronger diphthongal PINON, PPNP, PINDAD. Before encli- 
tics the plural exhibits both forms, SbNINIS, FONDID. The 
singular in the same position has only the weak form, but in two 
varieties. Firstly, the final J) may be rejected, as aby, Sasa 
or, secondly, the original termination of the 1st person may be 


restored, Konp, armpw, “I dwelt in it.” In the Talmid 
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the ordinary form of the Ist pers. sing. has also lost the final 4, as 
NHN “I came,” ‘Nya “I asked,’ "NIM 3 NIP ae “for thee 


have I read (the Scriptures), for thee have I repeated” (the 
Mishnah); but the fuller form is found occasionally both in it 


and in the Targims, as ‘TNS, mb), "ID. 


Passing on to the zwperfect, I will first invite your attention 
to the forms in Gé‘éz of the indic. and subj. In the indic. the 
original forms must have been yëtálěčwu, yěbákěyu; but the final 
short vowels were dropped, yielding yétaléw, yebakey; and the 
contraction took place, giving as the actual forms in use yétali, 
yebakt, yewet, BOQ: 3 sing. f. tale, tebakeyt; 3 pl. m. yěta- 
lčwů, yebakéyn. Inthe subj., which corresponds with the ordi- 
nary imperf. of the other Semitic languages, the fuller yé¢/w, 
yebkéy, were contracted into yétli, yebkt; 3 sing. f. cetléwi, tebkéyé; 
3 pl. m. yëtlčwů, yeobkéyi. The forms with a in the 2nd syllable 
may be exemplified by yéftaw, yéebay, which become yéftau, 
yé‘bat; the former may be further vocalised into yéftó. 

The form of the Arabic imperfect is, as you remember, iden- 
tical with that of the Ethiopic subjunctive; Ar. ydktulu = Eth. 
yektel. We therefore obtain in the imperf. indic. the forms yát- 
luwu, yibkiyu, yardayu. The rejection of the final short vowels 
reduces these to yadluz, ydbkiy, yarday, which then become yátlú 


voy 7ue,r 


his, abhi Se yárdá eo The subjunctive differs from the 


indic. only in its final vowel a, instead of «z; but as the combina- 
tions wwa and zya do not undergo contraction, the forms in use 


2IGs 7 


are yalluwa , uu, and yábkiya Sy whereas the combination 


rur 


aya becomes first ay and then @, „sp yárdá, which is therefore 


S “2 
indistinguishable from the indic. The corresponding vulgar 
forms are yimshé and yirdd. The 3rd Arabic form, the jussive, 
is marked in the regular verb by the absence of any final vowel, 


G osr 
Jai. Hence in verbs 3rd and cs the original form must have 
G rur 


been A Se sey , which would necessarily become yaddi, 


yabki, yardd, and thus coincide with the indicative. To obviate 
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this, the language shortened the final vowels, and the result was 


the forms paru Na, yadbhi hy, Jarda Êz 


These Arabic forms in their turn cast much light on the 
corresponding ones in Hebrew. If we regard the word aby by 


itself, we might readily suppose that the final vowel ¢ was merely 
a dulling or obscuration of an older #; that yig/é stood for yigit, 


just as pë mÐ stands for pi, Ar. gh) Or eë for 27,2 soe Were 
this the case, by would correspond letter for letter to the Ar. 


sU 4 
yagli, hss. Other circumstances, however, militate against 
3O 7 


this explanation. For instance, if aa = Asy, then the 3rd pl. 
fem. ought to be TIDAN = wyghest, for yagluwna, whereas the 


Cy 


form in use is mDAN, And how about 733'= Eoo. and 


w f 


we NG ee 


op = = onl yahyi? It would seem therefore that in verbs of 


this Blass the vowel a gained the upper hand in Hebrew as the 
characteristic vowel of the 2nd syllable; and final w everywhere 
gave place to y; so that the oldest Hebrew forms were yag/ay, 


ZNO 


yabkay, most nearly resembling the Arabic ep Jarda for 


yarday, for the alif maksiura of the Arabic is represented in 
Hebrew by the termination J--. In the jussive this vowel would 
naturally be shortened to the utmost, whence such words are 


NT), av", 22), "7, In course of time, however, as the final 


letter became absolutely vowelless, a difficulty would be expe- 
rienced in the utterance of the two consecutive consonants. 


Words like wY, by jee, we yo, NT, were unpronounce- 


able by the Hebrew organs, and a supplementary or furtive 
vowel had to be introduced to facilitate their utterance. Hence 


such forms as Wy, oa (d, “WM (with hard 4), yor, Ny, In 
mit and mM, the jussives %7* and ‘fT’ became Mee 
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just like the similar nominal forms *33, ‘ay, for 22, 9, A 
trace of the original æ of the first syllable remains, both in verb 
and noun, in the pausal forms T, t 33, for the original 
TA a. Dti 

5 ith Pee maic the same form is dominant as in Hebrew, the 


imperfect being usually of the forms MIJ’ or NIJ’, bar Mand. 
“ae Very remarkable is Siar) or mp in Ezra and Daniel, 


also in Syriac a shorter form lct for the common ae and in 


Mand. Noeldeke gives ‘73 or sep as well as SY") or 


sey, Similar varieties occur in Samaritan, Ym’, and in Tal- 


mudic, yb mic mi. In Syriac too the verb Lins, “to live,” 


contracts its imperf. into bod or bos (for [ars but in Mand. 


this does not seem to be the case (N73). 

The contractions which the augmented persons of the imper- 
fect undergo, I will illustrate by the 2nd pers. sing. fem. and the 
3rd pers. plural. 

In Ethiopic no contraction takes place: the 2nd pers. sing. 
fem. is cétaléiwé, UE tétléwt, tbkéyi, teftdwe; the 3rd pers. 
pa masc. yetaléwit, f. -wid, yobakéyl -yd; yetléwih -wá, ycbhéyi 
ya, yë báyů -yá. 

In the other dialects these forms are more or less contracted. 


G z 


ite apie the 2nd pers. sing. fem. is, for example, waht 


UC, “7 ve G 7 


from =. we si from use In the former case, Cex’ stands 


uf 
for ¢ag/uwina, in the latter, . e sey) stands for ¢armiyina. A verb 
Ae PNG 


like ee gives the form „45, for tardayina. The vulgar forms 


r 


are tumsht, tirdi. The corresponding Hebrew forms are WYA, 
| a 


WYN, ‘Dn, 33h, UNSW, Yan. Here pyyn stands for 
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ta‘sayin, tibki for tabkayi, etc. The Syriac has the advantage 


over the Hebrew in having the vowel é instead of the weaker 7, 


nn ~~ : 
256 for Oa 


The 3rd pers. plur. masc. in Arabic has the forms (su, 


wre? gen The first of these is contracted from yagluwiua, 


the second from yarmiyina, the third from yardayiina. The 
vulgar forms are yewshi, yirdi. The corresponding Hebrew 
form occurs not unfrequently in its uncontracted shape, PON’, 

T. 


(a p33", AL; without final m, YAN, OU; With a 


weaker vowel in the 2nd syllable, yay Deut. vili ss ies Ps. 


XXXVi O  Ihese stand for yabkayûna, yarbayĝůna, etc. More 
frequently, however, a still further change takes place: }*37° 


becomes }129' Hence ey, WY" ; aT, J ; a wy. 


In Syriac the masc. form is (aso; nérmon, according to the 


Eastern pronunciation, for zarmayin ; the Westerns weaken the 


vowel of the 2nd syllable to #, nérmiin, avo;3. The correspond- 
ing Mand. form is written pop’, pi; with an emehe, 


23 UG z va Gr AE rir 


The 3rd pers. plur. fem. in Arabic is .) sy, wren ots) 


rUe 


the first of which, according to the norm oMa stands for yag- 
luwna, the second for yarmiyna, the third for yardayna. The 
corresponding Hebrew form is TDYYN, nN, nN, for 
ta‘sayna, tahsayna, tabkayna. The Aramaic preserves here an 
older shape than the other dialects, and does not contract. In 
Jewish Aramaic we have po, py Dan. v. 163 Imi yo 


To; in Mand. JN*Y3*) or JR") (aS) corresponding 

very closely to the Ethiopic subjunctive yébhéyd, for yěbkěyán. 
Passing on to the imperative, we find the minimum of con- 

traction in the Ethiopic where the masc. sing. is ¢é/# (for tčlčw), 
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f. zëlčwí, pl. m. teléwi; béké (for bčkěy), f. bekéyé, pl. m. bčkěyů ; 
Ebai (for ebay), f. #báyt, pl. m. Chay; fétau or fětô (for fétaw), f. 
fetdwi, pl. m. fëtáwģ. In Arabic the 3rd radical has altogether 


Qo 


disappeared, as in the jussive, and only a vowel remains: (\+| 
uglu for ugluw, e \ irmi for trmiy, © 5)\ irda for irday or trda. 
The vulgar forms have the long vowels, zashz, erdd. The differ- 


ent persons undergo contraction precisely as in the imperfect. 


For instance the feminines of the above words are ie! ugli for 


Gye 


ugluiwe, wl trmé for imiyt, and ust a asi for zrdayé; their 


plurals masc., i=l ugli for ugluwh, \e oi irmú for irmiyå, and 


GrG 


lass) erdau for irday. The vulgar forms are: fem. čms%z, irdi; 
PUTA, rdu. In Hebrew the termination of the imperat. 
sing. masc. is substantially the same as that of the imperfect, but 
with a slight lengthening of the vowel, HA, ON, aby. inn 


for gelar, etc. This lengthening is sometimes found in the im- 
perfect, especially in pause and with a jussive sense; as NT’ 


Gen. xli. 33, ney’ lis lxiv 3, DIDON eena he 
sing. fem. is by YY, IN, for gil’yi, and that for gaar The 
phu masc. is found in the oldest form kéetala in such words as 
AN and Yy; but far more common are words like Wy, Po, 
WW, 323, for bikh yi, etc. The corresponding fem. is eens 


“UA 


Cry, 
Syriac we find a very few imperatives with the original diph- 


raina. In 


fied by TPS, Cant. iii. 11, for rayna, in Arabic 


thong in the 2nd syllable, e.g. ee 4s, Ls); and in the 


x 


Targums the punctuation with é occurs, DA; but generally 
speaking, in etc the sound of 4 prevails. So in Dan. il. 4, 
“gle il Syr. es Laas, -303 ; in Mand ND, NM". The 


fem. and plurals retain more of the ancient forms than in Hebrew. 
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Thus the fem. sing. in Syriac is 183; in Mand. ND CNTT, and 
in the Talmūd ‘NM “rejoice,” $834 “get thyself paid Hence 
it appears that the fem. form iby in the Targums is to be read 


3 (and not by as indeed we might infer from the variant 
No? (for xp). The plural masc. in Syriac is ats}, for réma it, 


and that for réma ün ool. The Mand. exhibits the contrac- 
tion }W7, T7; the Bibl. Aram. the still greater one of IAN, WA, 


Tae vy A v 
The corresponding fem. in Syriac is Gaakod remdyén, for rěmá- 
yåu, to which answer the Jewish Aram. MINAN or 7, and the 
T we TS 


Mand. JN°NS, in Syr. SNe, 
With regard to the infinitive I will merely remark that the 
Hebrew form Taek pale Spit, wy, has lost its 3rd radic USONE 


ginally these were words of same form as the Arabic infinitive 
~~ 77 ^er m7 


las, =a, ZUK, where the 3rd rad. , or „s appears as a hamzza. 


In Hebrew however the fawza fell away after the loss of the 
final vowels, and the preceding é passed as usual into 6, The 


other infinitive nia, naa, niwy, stands for galath, banath, by 
contraction for galawat, banayat; just as in Arabic she stands 


Brrr Sa Sree G rr GA 


for glos Slas for Sao s\x3 for 4&3. The Aramaic infinitive 
with prefixed wz varies slightly in form in the several dialects. 


In Bibl. Aramaic we have NJ3Ð, NDAD, NID, with suff 
MMaNN3, as contrasted with the Syriac Nes, 1so;80, with suff, 


Ta Sap SO, In the form Meso I see the influence of verbs yb, 


as well as in the imperatives of Pa‘cl, Aph‘el, etc. In Mand. 
both forms seem to occur, ND, NWN, as well as NID, 
NITH; and so also in the Talmiid ‘YO, ‘Yd, MD, as well 
as NDI “to get paid’ There also occurs in Bibl. Aram. the 


form 205 Ezra v. 9, like 83% in Targ. Prov. xxv. 27 and 
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NWD in Targ. Esther v. 14. The form N37 or N22? in Ezra 


v. 3, 13, is probably corrupt; in any case it must be meant for 
an infin. Pe‘al and not Hithpe‘el. 
The Arabic participle active has the same form as in the 


~ a“ 


regular verb, but contracted; (j\~, ely uly for de, cea; 


Ss Be ZA 


ly fem. ile, etc. The vulgar form is OAL, mdshi, rédé, 
fore bakiye or bakye (with short a), etc. The Aramaic has 


preserved an older form átal, instead of the prevalent £éz7/; 
e.g. in Biblical Aramaic AY, ANY, plur. N32, prey, fem. 
Mo, plur. pay; in Syriac De cay fem. by ay 
and in Mandaitic NYNA, NYN3. The form 33, ee for 


banayin, is analogous to the Hebrew plurals D», DU for 
mayim and shamayim, and is probably due to an effort to 
preserve the consonant power of the yòd unimpaired. Similar 
to the Aramaic is the Hebrew form, which appears in its 
integrity in the proper name “Ym; but ordinarily az has passed 
into & and we get the form mn, myo, construct man, my 
like "TY, my, mw, The corresponding fem. is exemplified by 
n5, mY, T3, which stand for pårayat, ré‘ayat, zdnayat. The 
fem. tay , Gane 7, is like the Aramaic MoT, or it may 
ae | Tcl 


rather be taken as = Arabic ile, with z in the 2nd syllable; 


if so, the other form Paral, THAT, m5, MDS, is only a slight 
variation, with emphatic utterance of the 3rd radical. 

The passive participle of the Hebrew presents the regular 
form atid, 33, WY, fem. DODO mY, with * at the cnd, 
whether the third radical be really 9 or J The final radical is 
sometimes rejected, WY, IY, which some derive from EY 
“BS, others from wy, WES, The original w reappears in the 
two plurals £é¢hibh DWY, I Sam, xxv. 1S, and Diw, Is. iii. T6. 
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In Esther mii o NPN seems to be a mistake for MINJ 
$ iT a ET? 


which is found in some MSS. and editions. The corresponding 
Aramaic participle has the form M33, MM, N25, Nw; Syan 


ly Mand. N'Y; the plur. is yey Dan. iii 25, in Syr. ore, 
B the fem. N, LAG The form would seem then to be 
ene of adjectives like soo, law; \ae (or Uas), Was: 

Sry E G53, [ako ; which spring from an a katal 


Grr DETA a“ 


or katil, like jb) “brave,” ee “handsome,” Jae “Clack 


w9 “dirty.” The nearest Arabic equivalent would be 2% 


4 


“in grief,” 9, “perishing,” for cst, cody, but either the 
Aramaic words had a in the second syllable, or the termination 
was influenced by that of the active participle. On this sup- 


position M33 would stand for banay, plur. [3a for danayin, fem. 
NID for banaya, banayat. Lastly, the Arabic passive participle 


has the form makti/, and therefore appears in these verbs as 


S S S G S 


wot 7 w Cry w (Gs 2 = Cr w Cy 
phe, WB EE In the case of RESI the influence 


of the final y has sufficed to transform the original Ż of LS gee 


G 
5 =œ Oy w or 


Sire into 7 The vulgar forms may be exemplified by iS Mee 


mahdiy”, which has become mzáhdźf, fem. mahdiye, plur. mahdiyin. 
In treating of the derived conjugations I can be somewhat 


more Wiiet . 
In the intensive or Piel the Ethiopic form alone is pure 


in the third person of the perfect: NAO: 4allawa, “watch,” 


1 [Of the sketch of the derived conjugations of these verbs there is, among Prof. 
Wright’s papers, only a rough draft in pencil, not going beyond the intensive or 
Pi‘‘él. There are indications in the Ms. that the writer intended to add, in a 
separate paragraph, some remarks on the other derived conjugations; but, as these are 
for the most part constructed on exactly the same model as the Pi‘‘el, it has seemed 
sufficient to refer to them from time to time, in the course of the discussion of the 
intensive, by foot-notes or insertions within square brackets. ] 
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NAP: kalláya, “meditate,” NAO: Zassáwa, “lie WAP: sanndya, 
“be beautiful,’ UAQO: Zalldwa “become, be,” contracted Uñ 
hallo’. The Arabic exhibits 8 for f in the 3rd pers. sing., not 


<a 


only here, but throughout all the derived conjugations ; oe 


for gallaya, whence plur. masc. pa for gallayi, fem. oe 
The vulgar form of the plur. masc. would be ga//i. In Hebrew 
we find similar forms prevailing, viz. n>) for gallaya, 13 for 
gallayt | Niph‘al nbn plur. F and so forth]. In Aramaic the 
vowel of the first syllable has been retained intact, but that of 


the second has been weakened to the utmost, the resulting form 


being in Bibl. Aram. '39, '99 [Haph‘el 1039, Y from MNN, 


Sues oy i. 5, 120, Mand. NYDN, N'NU for mannaya, etc., 
[and so throughout the other derived conjugations]. The length- 
ening of the final vowel by the complete vocalisation of the 
radical y has affected the form of the 3rd plur. masc., which 
is now PY, rw ; Syr. Quis, A100 ; the Mand. however 
gives us PIN, MOND for shannayina. Of the 3rd plur. fem. 


there are no examples in Biblical Aramaic. The Syriac form is 


E w oy zooa 
223, shortened from aa) from an original radbayédn(a) ; 


= 
Mand. [Aph‘él] NDS, NIPTIN = CoD sol The 3rd sing. 


fern. of the Arabic is Coon for gallayat, which appears in 
Hebrew (before suffixes) as gdlath, e.g. TENS, o or, with 


slight tone-lengthening of the vowel “INDI, smn. The ordi 
nary form in Hebrew of course is nno, MADD, with double 


termination. The Aramaic inflects regularly, haD; for rabbayat, 
Mand. MN'N, AN™NY. The Targiims give, it is time, tlie 
forms nxb, mda, but this punctuation seems as doubtful as 


1 [And so in the other derived conjugations dlawa, dslaya, tafátiwa, tahérya, 
etc.; so that the whole inflexion of the perfects is the same as in the strong verb. ] 
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in the Ist conjugation. The 2nd pers. always retains the diph- 


thong in Arabic, wale gallaita for gallayta, of which the 
vulgar form would be gz//ét. In Hebrew the vowel is weakened 
tor 7, DS, MDS, fem. nb), plur. masc. on'>>, OMY, 
but the older ¢ is sometimes retained in the first pers., e.g. 
Ip), NP, MDa and (mA, MW and ‘My, In Biblical 
Aramaic the only form that occurs is m, Dan. iii. 12. Syriac 


distinguishes the second person A55 (plur. oh) by giving 


it hard ¢, while the first person is da5; with soft #. The 


former word was originally raddazta, the latter rabbaiti, and so 
the reason for the different treatment of the two cases lies 
merely in the wish to differentiate the later forms. Whether 
the same rule applies to the Mand. FSNI, MINY, MOD, we 
cannot tell; probably not, as the Targiims seem to make the 


difference in the vowels, mda fem. mda, but mO), mba, 
supposing the punctuation to be correct’. 

In Ethiopic the form of the subjunctive mood of the imper- 
fect is Ber: yëfánnů, PU: yaháilûú, BRA: yéesallt, PDA: 


yahall? for -nčw, -léy. The corresponding indicative, 3rd pers. 
sing., in Arabic is issu by regular contraction for | Jsy, 


oe 
1 


1 [In the other derived conjugations the older ĉ occurs also in the second person. 
In the Niph‘al it is commoner than ⁄/, and in the perfects of Po‘‘el and Hoph‘al 
é is never thinned to # before consonantal affixes. ] 

2 [So in all the derived conjugations, as in the intransitive form of Pe‘al; supra, 
p- 261 sq.] 

3 [This distinction is not uniformly carried out in the printed texts: e.g., in the 


first person, the Bomberg editions have my Ps. xxx. 3 (Nebiensis my) TANAN 

> i 
Deut. xxxiv. 4 (where the same pronunciation is indicated by means of the Babylonian 
vowels in the Ms. of the Brit. Mus. used by Merx, Chrest. Targ. p. 54), side by side 
with ‘SS Gen. xxxi. 39, Deut. xxvi. ro (where the edition of Sabbioneta, 
according to Berliner, has IYI, but Compl. agrees with Bomb.), mbm Ezek. 
xvi. 3. These examples shew how precarious are the rules formulated in ordinary 
“Chaldee” grammars, which for the most part are not even based on the fundamental 
editions of the Targiims. ] 
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ow S 


according to the norm Lii, the preceding kesr changing every 
w into y. We are therefore surprised to find in Hebrew soy 
instead of by I can only explain this by supposing that it is 


due to an effort at uniformity. We found reason to suppose 


that the a-form prevailed in the first conjugation ; and it is in 


its proper place in the passives : mp3 for yagullay, Ar. Coot 


S99) for yahuglay, Ar. ds’ whence, I imagine, it spread to 


the Pe“el, [Hiphil). and Nihal, giving nba instead of by 


Ar Ssh, [ma instead of Da ANE sul, and mos instead 


cae Ce 


of Dy, Ar. CA As regards the plural of the imperfect 
we find in Hebrew examples of uncontracted forms, DEAR Ts. 


xl. 18, VOT, ipid. ver. 25, ch. xlvi. 5, VD>", Exod. xv. 5; 


but the ordinary form is sy, Arabic oleae. yugalliina, for 
yugalliyina. A similarly uncontracted participle is the Pu‘al 


ame in Isa. xxv. 6 The shortened or jussive form of the 


Imperfect is in Arabic Jesu, to which correspond closely the 
Hebrew )¥8', Deut. xxviii. 8, X), YA, Ps. cxli. 8”. 


The Aramaic form of the Imperfect differs from the Hebrew, 


P+ rr 
L [In like manner mapan’ corresponds to Bets J 


? [Similarly in the Hiph‘ the forms without a helping vowel MD), PYN, NTI 
ae > > 

correspond to the Arabic su , while the forms with a helping vowel like D bys) 

stand for yagi, ya‘/, as, in the case of nouns, Fen <v) stand for malk, na'r. In the 

Ilithpa‘‘cl the Jussive is Sanh for yethgall, pl. DIM! in pause Som, 2 Sam. xiii. 6, 

and so without pause WANA, Deut. ii. 9, 19 (under the influence of the virtually 
doubled guttural), also INN). The Pill MAD has Jussive yn for Ee.) 


W G 18 
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being in Biblical Aramaic sba’, NOD, often written with ‘= 


in the Targtims; [and this sé? runs through all the conjuga- 
tions], while seg/o/ appears in the termination only a very few 
times in pause, as MMN, Dan. ii. 24, mm, Dan. ti. 4,—a doubt- 


ful punctuation. The plural is pen. pya. The Syriac and 


RY « ode y 
Mandaitic forms are nearly identical, viz. 1533, pl. @2)4; 


ONT, INLD, pL PONTI, INLD. In Biblical Aramaic 


the final s@v@ is however shortened with suffixes into 7, 3, 
Dan. v. 7, and 71330’, Dan. ii. 11, which might raise a doubt 
whether N=, ‘= arises out of az, as in Hebrew, or out of z. I 


prefer the former view because of the plural aw, and because 
the participle is oy, Dan. vi. 11, with the plural TOND. Ezra 


AL, TO oyr. Iso, = SS which could only arise out of 


mésallayin not mésalliyin. The striving after unity of termina- 
tion in the same part of the different verbal forms has here been 
pushed to its utmost. 


The Imperative has in Ethiopic the form gq: fauna, RA.: 
sdllé for fannčw, sallty; fem. &4P: fanniwi, ROR: salléyé; plur. 
masc. 6.40.1 fannéiwh, Rae: salléyi. In Arabic the correspond- 


ing form has a short vowel in the singular, |x for galliy, but 


the feminine is ee for galliyi, and the plural masc. ae for 
galliyn, Tenticaleerewatn is the shorter Hebrew form YX, D> 
Ps Iki. 3, oh. Ps. cxix. 18, 22, D), Dan. i. 12, for sawa: C (CE 
longer and commoner form 8, Tp- has arisen under the 
combined influence of the Qal 53 and the normal byp-—In 
the Aramaic dialects similar forms prevail. The Bibl. Aram. 
yields the form "ab for ‘OD, Ezr. vii. 25. In the Targums you 
will find both ba and E but the former is probably correct. 
So in Mand. NYDN7, N'N; in the Talmūd ‘3% “change,” 
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Z ry I p 
“remove,” in Samaritan by, in modern Syriac Gaa a20, 
sãpī for sappz. In ancient Syriac alone do we encounter a 


erent form Ne which is probably owing to the influence of 


verbs N’ 5, which would naturally have this vowel’. The fem. 
in Syriac is = in the Targūms NDJ for NDJ; the pihu ie 
in Syriac is E in the Targūms iba, Mand. }3N7, DDN3; 
deao fem. in Syriac ett Sy for gallaydn, in the Targiims 
sabi. 

"The Infinitive is remarkable for the variety of its forms. 


In Arabic the preference is given to the form 4435, the real 


origin of which I explained to you before [supra, p. 204] ; 


G2 G we Gee Ge 
caue OEP day patad which become in vulgar Arabic, under 
a“ a 


the influence of the accent, cas/éye, tastye, tarbiye. In Hebrew 


the usual form of the inf. abs. is IA Mp» according to the 
norm Sip [and similarly Hiph. son, Hoph. ag on the norm 
papa. Sepnl. but mp occurs in Ps. xl. 2, which was originally 


1 [As in the infinitive Pe‘al Iht; see p. 268, supra. An original galay (with 


a in the last syllable, according to the principle of effort after uniformity of termina- 


tion explained in the text) would give gal/é, gall7, but an original malla’ (from {so = 


ILo) might naturally become mad//é. Now, in Syriac, verbs xb (with a very few cx- 


YY. Vay. 
ceptions in the intensive stem, such as lis and ow) have become entirely fused 
with verbs Y2 and 2, and in the main it is the latter class of verbs that have 
prevailed to determine the form of the verbal inflexions. But in the inf. Pe‘al and 


also in the imperatives Pa‘‘el, Aph‘cl and Ethpa‘al (Uy nd: het the N’ 


form may be supposed to have prevailed. The imperative Ethpe‘el on the other ae 
7 D 
has the unweakened termination ay em dl, in Eastern Syriac iS a 


ethgal, with transposition of the vowel and double silent aa. Duval, p. A 

0 
thinks that the imperatives in ¢, to which must be added a single Petal form, 2 
“come,” are relics of the energetic form in av, d: cf. p. 19s supra.) 


O= 3 
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Rauwe, a a to the Arabic form (with weakened vowel) 
keltai. The imi. const. is niba, nin, niba, formed as an inten- 
siye from the Ka/ niba etc.; originally therefore garia. EER 
Aramaic the different dialects vary considerably. The Targūms 
have nbs [with suf. yD); Aph‘el in Biblical Aramaic awn, 
5L LER Targumic TNDJN and so forth], the Talmūd Bablī VIDN, 
iby, Mand. N'DN, NDNI, which form sometimes occurs in 
the later Targims, e.g. PARSE. In these dialects forms with 
prefixed 7z sometimes occur, e.g. Mand. NSN 'S; and the 
Same prefix appears in the Syriac forms ous er constr. 
LaS 5 ever ai gto and so forth, which, apart from the 


initial #, are of the same type as the Biblical and Targumic 
forms]. 


The active participle is in Arabic Jim. for mugail”, 


ae. id 


the passive sre for mugallay”. Here all is clear and dis- 


tinct, as also in Hebrew TDD, mba. But in Aramaic a 
considerable amount of confusion has been introduced by the 


unlucky assimilation of active and passive forms. Thus the 


absolute singular masc. sbab, DID, Migo is, it is true, suff- 


ciently distinct from the passive byn, aA, but all the 


other forms are hopelessly confounded, and can only be dis- 
tinguished with the help of the context. [Similarly in the 


co ped 
causative stem the Arabic active part. (k=. and the passive 


a 
ee Q -a 


hE, the Hebrew active nb and the passive bap are 


n y 
clearly distinguished, but in Syriac the active {So;8o and the 
y vy, 
passive «250;S0 assume identical forms with inflexional addi- 
0 y n y 
tions, Loo, A (ile) 
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[| Appendix. Verbs of which one radical is an X. 


Here we must distinguish, in general, between forms in 
which the N retains its original force as a guttural consonant 
(amza) and forms in which the N is weakened or disappears, 
according to the principles laid down above, pp. 44 sgg. In the 
former case there is no irregularity, properly so called, though 
the & exerts the usual influence of a guttural on neighbouring 
vowels; in the latter case weak forms arise, some of which can 
be at once explained by the general rules at pp. 44 sgg., while 
others involve also the operation of the law of analogy, and the 
influence of weak verbs of the class that have a ) or * among 
their radicals. 

In Ethiopic verbs a radical N is throughout treated as a gut- 
tural. Similarly in Arabic verbs a radical amsa commonly 
remains consonantal in all positions (except where two amsas 
come together in the same syllable) and the inflexion is essen- 
tially regular, though a certain tendency to soften the guttural 
pronunciation in the direction of s or cs, under the influence of 
an x or z immediately preceding or following the amsa, is indi- 


cated by the orthographic rules which bid us write ¿we for Gul, 


G G 
Ree s tsy verse Yer 


Cw for whys pie for A etc. For the details of these rules 
it is sufficient to refer to the Arabic Grammar. Further weaken- 
ings of a radical hamza, involving the entire disappearance of 
the consonant or its conversion into w or y, occur in old Arabic 
in certain parts of very common verbs, or, sporadically, under the 
influence of metrical necessity. It is recorded that in the time of 
Mohammed the people of the Hijaz retained the guttural force 
of kama \ess firmly than many other tribes, and to the influence 
of the Hijazi pronunciation may be ascribed such readings in the 


a“ ws 


3, uyoso for yati, mumin’. In modern Arabic the 


Kor’an as 3 


al 
rd 
> > 


1 In all cases where radical { is represented by a5 =o simple s the consonants, 


taken by themselves, indicate a pronunciation in which the radical has ceased to 
be heard as a guttural; and this is very intelligible if we remember that the laws 
of Arabic orthography are mainly based on the teat of the or’an, which was first 
written down in the Hijāz, and without $ or other diacritical points. But as regards 
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weakening of amsa has gone much further, so that, for example, 
verbs ¢ertiae hamzatae are entirely merged in verbs /ertiae MIE 
The extreme is reached in the Aramaic dialects, where conso- 
nantal N is maintained only as an initial or between two full 
vowels. The Hebrew holds a middle position between the 
Arabic and the Aramaic, but there is reason to think that at 
the time when the oldest Biblical Books were written it retained 
the consonantal force of N much more fully than the Massoretic 
tradition admits. (See below, p. 284.) Of the details a brief 
sketch will suffice. 

A. Verbs N”). In the perfect of the simple stem N is 
initial, and retains its guttural force, so that the inflexion is 


essentially regular. In Syriac initial | demands a full vowel 
instead of a mere vocal skévd, and in the perfect this vowel is 


Yaa 
commonly e, +0], with the same thinning of the original æ as in 
y ka) y D 3 . 
the fem. AS4o, 25o]. But in some verbs the Eastern Syrians 
yar y y oy fx Xe 
have the older and stronger pronunciation ol, so\}, Ul, lal. 


In Mandaitic also the vowel of the first syllable is generally a, 
§NDN, and so too in the fem. we have NION mydix as well 
as AN WY, nedry. In Biblical Aramaic the vowel appears to 


be shorter, VON; SIN’. In Syriac a few verbs assume in the 


perfect the form of verbs ‘5, REA ANG. yin, SODs. 


Gu Go 
wu sy vw sy 


In the imperfect the Arabic has JSL, Cal, to which such 


the pronunciation of the text the influence of the Hijāz was limited, and most readers 
preserved something of the guttural sound in very many cases where there was nothing 
to indicate this in the consonantal text. The insertion of the sign s is therefore a sort 
of corrective, warning the careful reader to retain, in spite of the consonants, at least a 
trace of the original guttural. 


Yay: ; : / . 7 n 
1 S0 (00 s5], for YW = F. The Western Syrians wnte Sole and even 


ILS, the \ before gq being pronounced by them as 1. 


? A fuller vowel, X, N, is given in Mss. and carly editions of the Targums and 
Do $ £ 
even in some copies of the Bible; but these forms, and others to be mentioned below, 


with *N, N instead of a Aafeph, are now explained as due to transcription from Mss. 


with Assyrian punctuation in which there were no distinctive signs for the hatephs. 
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Hebrew forms as “DN, MONA closely correspond. But in Heb., 


acre the N retains its aussie force, the pronunciation is usually 


aN", eelem. ‘BONA ele. A ae means the radical N may 


estj co 


Ge 
ww SE re) 
Arabic (\§\} necessarily becomes ($| dhulu, because two hamzas 
© ! 
cannot be pronounced in one syllable. The same contraction 
sometimes appears in old Arabic in the other persons, and in 


modern Arabic the pronunciation yêkul, ydmur is the rule. 
Similarly Hebrew TAN, TAN, 93X, VN, MDN form the imper- 
fects TAN’, MBN’, bow etc.; yô- standing as usual for ya-. 
The first persons are written 72N etc. with a single N, which 
probably indicates that the contraction began, as in Arabic, 
with the part in which two hamzas came together. King 


Ce a Riso writes WON), “and I said,” 1. 24, MIMN) |. 11, 20, 
but WON") 1.6, 14. The Z of the second radical, which becomes 


@, € im current discourse or with retracted accent, JN’, DSN, 


MØN, extends through all these verbs, and Sa TAS 
makes Ins? and MN’; RDN, PDN’, 


(with omission of the N). In all these cases oe boa eo 


seems to have thinned the z, ô of the second radical to Z 7, 
a vowel which the Hebrew imperfect usually avoids. Similar 
forms from stative verbs with imperfect @ are 37N), Mal. i. 2, 


am) (for ITN"), 2 Sam. xx. 5, Acke; but beside these sve ma 
O RAR Prov. viii. 17, N), Gen. xxxii. 5, and probably 
WN"), 2 Sam. xx. 5 Kčthībh, with similar forms from MNN and 


DiN. Those from the two last verbs may be mere Aramaisms ; 
the others seem to be genuine Hebrew forms and may be com- 


Cai 
"r S$ 


pared with the dialectic Arabic pani from SiE 


In the Aramaic imperfect (and inf.) the contraction into ¢ 


(om e as in the particle a=), wa’) is universal; Jewish Ar. 
è T 
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TON’, ION’, MEDON tee. Syyie Seals, Nols. But in verbs 
imperfect a the West Syrians further thin @ to 2; thus Sola, 


Z 
Solo are in the East xémar, mémar, but in the West némar, 


miémar. 


G C er Cos o 


The Arabic imperative is necessarily gps not gots chee) not 


z 
U aSa = wie A AS 


e Uhiice verbs commonly reject the first radical eae 
8 en 


S R a ` a a 5 
S|, making OS» pos K, whence in vulgar Arabic we even find 


aR 
the perfects Zad and kal. So from _dl we have | and ce, 


A ce a 
Q 


in pause aje A similar apocopè takes place in Syriac in the 


imperatives (2 “come” and “y “go”? Apart from these 
anomalous forms the only point to be noted about the Syriac 
imperative is that the full vowel necessarily assumed by the 


aN 


initial | is a before ô but e before a, Wao}; oi distinction 
which does not appear to be carried out in the other dialects 
of Aramaic. In Biblical Aramaic and Targumic, as in Hebrew, 
a hateph commonly takes the place of a full vowel; yet we find 


in the Targums such forms as VN; SN, and even in Hebrew 
the plurals 35N and YAN. In the passive participle the Syriac 


y eee 
has 1, but in Dan. iii. 22 we have MN. 


In the reflexive of the simple stem the Arabic xh, imper- 


Gu 
os “sy [sv 


fect ply perf. pass. Pi, requires no explanation. But the verb 


ee oo a roe foe ee A 


ac.) makes sul, and so also we find yy as well as yp’ pes 


1 


- G G 
OREP Cosy Coar Goa (O 


1 pat pb, els and so forth. So also oly as well as pe but Ada; Ss. 


* Talm. B. ND, by “> but in Bibl. Aram. DIN, Ezra v. 15 (in the Targums DPN, 
Numb. xxii. 35, Compl., Bomb.); NN), Dan. iii. 26 (in the Targums NDS, NDN). 
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ee PS 


si, and more rarely a few other cases of the same 


“ 


as well as 3 


kind. Similarly in Aramaic pil}, TNN with sporadic cases 
of the same kind in other verbs. The ordinary Syriac reflexive 
is sslZi, fem. 2 SiZi, by the general rule of Syriac that | 


gives up its vowel to a vowelless consonant and disappears in 
pronunciation. In the Targums this elision seems not to take 
place and the forms are regular. In the intensive stem the | in 
Syriac also mostly surrenders its vowel and is elided after prefixes 


. . . . < y $ 
with a vanishing vowel: imperf. Xola for vakkel (ist person 


tol) part. ‘takto etc. Similar forms are found, though less 
consistently, in Jewish Aramaic and occasionally in Hebrew, 
ND, 2 a xxii. 40, for PNM), Pe yt 40, HOD: Job 
ee aad so forth. In Aramaic the extensive stem (Aph‘el 
and Shaph‘el with their reflexives) passes wholly over into the 


forms of verbs 5, except in the two verbs AEN A301 and 
M7, YN, Palmyrene ‘MN, De Vog. 15, |. 4, ahal where the N 


> 
becomes *; compare the Hebrew imper. Hiph. MAN, Jer. xu. 9, 
? 
ay 
and the part. }% “giving ear,” Prov. xvii. 4. The Hebrew 
forms are generally regular, but in a few cases we find the con- 
S y reg ) 


traction Of Ni into d, as DSN, Hoséa xi. 4, and so inmthe 
N z 
Niph‘al ONS, Dumb Xe 3O Or even nto a ZENI Numb. 


Xi 25, ai, 1 Sam. xv. 5. The passage of N into ), which plays 


so large a part in Syriac, is sometimes found also in the Arabic 
verb, but in a different connexion and mainly in the later 


or rr woe 
+ 7/9 ` g airy te 2 N TEET K 
language. Thus a’d often becomes awé, epel for ly po L “ they 


) 


deliberated together,” and so too initial ’¢ sometimes becomes 


tae atl a 


Cm, si, for Js \. In modern Egyptian Arabic we 


ban 


ok 


even find cakhil for Si, perf. of st) H. 
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B. Verbs N'Y. In Ethiopic, Arabic and Hebrew the forms are 
generally strong throughout; and strong forms are also common 
in Eastern Syriac’. But in Arabic these verbs are sometimes 
assimilated to hollow verbs, or, when the hamza begins a syllable 
and is preceded by a vowelless consonant, it is elided and throws 
back its vowel on the consonant before it. This happens mainly 


o 
with the verb (Jl. “ask,” from which we have such forms as 


SF ee 


ay 2 © o sr 

her kws jl, or more frequently, with elision, Omm aa 
i “7 ce 

larly the common Sy for a “he will see,” and a few others. 

In Western Syriac the elision of | is the rule, whether at the 

beginning or end of a syllable, unless it stands between two full 

vowels ; but the otiant letter is generally allowed to remain in 


writing; thus perf. Peal Ls (ES oye Ws), imperf. Vlas, pl. 
RANPE (E. Syr Vas, pl. Shad, where the subscript line 


denotes a kind of vocal shéva), Ethpe‘el Wiis] (E. oyi Shs], 
Ist pers. ASW T and so forth. When the first or third radical is 


an aspirate we sometimes find forms like Asis, slas, where 
the hardening of the aspirate represents an older doubling, pre- 
sumably due to assimilation of the |. In Biblical Aramaic the 
N maintains itself, as in E. Syriac, and so apparently in the Tar- 
gums. In the latter N may pass into * when it is doubled, e.g. 


are (TW) Pa“el of N. So too many Syrians pronounced 


{o as bayesh, and the verb DL forms the Pa“Ã“el anr but 


in the latter case it is the form of the Pé‘al that is secondary. The 
transition of verbs X”Y to hollow verbs, of which we have found 


some examples in Arabic, prevails within the Aramaic field in 


1 See for the Syriac Nestle in Beitr. zur Assyriologie, i. 153 sgg. (where however 
in Noéldeke’s judgment the case is overstated, and insufficient weight is given to the 
numerous instances in which the ancient Nestorian Massora (of A.D. 899) forbids the 
| to be pronounced). Al Syriac verbs of this class are stative in form. In Hebrew 
the only cases of contraction are NJ pl. of the Pi‘lél NINI (if this is not rather an 


old Niph‘al from MYN) and possibly |*N2%, Eccles. xii. 5. 
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Mandaitic. A transition to N” sometimes occurs in Syriac, 
ee wali, wol2 (from Jo), adh, Ps. xli. 2; but most 


forms of this Ga are only graphical errors. 


C. Verbs x”. Here the tendency of the languages,complctely 
carried out in vulgar Arabic, and almost completely in Aramaic, 


is to entire assimilation with verbs vb, In the intensive stem 
of a very few Syriac verbs a final |, though it is no longer 
actually pronounced, retained its guttural force to so late a date 


that the forms are stil] las, Lali al (with a for e in the 
last syllable under the influence of the guttural), and are com- 
monly inflected regularly, except that the | throws back its 


vowel in forms like 3rd pl. perf. ola5 etc. In Hebrew alone do 
the x’ form a distinct class of weak verbs, the & retaining its 
consonantal force whenever it has a vowel, NSD, NY", “INS, 
Gaecvemea vocal skeva, INYON, but being D bed into the 


previous vowel when it closes a syllable. In a final syllable this 
absorption produces no change in the quality of the vowel, 
though it lengthens æ to é, N¥, stative dn, imperi. NYD’ 
(for yemsa’, with characteristic @ before the guttural), Niph‘al 
NY], NVD, Hiph. NY etc. In the perfect of the simple 
stem the normal vowel is also retained tn syllables not final 
NX, NNDD, but the other perfects in such cases uniformly 
take @ TN¥DI, ANS etc. A similar law of uniformity pre- 


vails in all imperfects (so far as the few examples allow us to 
judge), but here the vowel is séyhol; MINSAN, MINYAR ctc. 


So also the imper, of the simple stem (NY; in the derived 


stems there are no examples of the imperative with consonantal 
affix. If we compare these forms with the corresponding parts 
OE O hird guttural we sce that the ¢ of the perfect and tlic 
séghol of the imperfect alike represent an older a’, and it seems 
most likely that the deflection to é, ¢, has been produced under 
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the influence of verbs Y>. The two classes of verbs often run 
into one another, as may be seen from the lists of mixed forms 
in any Hebrew Grammar. 

In what has been said above as to the treatment of radical N 
in Hebrew we have had to do with the stage of the language 
represented by the Massoretic pronunciation; but before we 
leave the subject it will be well to glance at the reasons, already 
alluded to on p. 278, for concluding that traces of a more 
primitive pronunciation are preserved in the spelling of the 
consonantal text. It is not doubtful that when Hebrew and 
the neighbouring Canaanite dialects were first committed to 
writing, spelling went by sound and not by etymology, so that & 
would not be written unless it was actually heard as a guttural. 
Let us first apply this consideration to ancient inscriptions, in 
which we are sure that we have the actual orthography of the 
first writers, untouched by subsequent correction. On the stele 
of Mésha‘ we have 4, “head,” Mm, “gazingstock,” WBN} and 
I said,” all with omission of a radical & which was already lost 
in pronunciation. But on the other hand we have “VWON"), IDNA 


(Heb, D'NND), (NY “sheep.” The last example is particularly 


noticeable in contrast with #5; for while the spelling [NN 
might conceivably be aided by the singular AX (l. 20) there 
was nothing to help the retention of theryi INY unless it was 
actually sounded when this spelling was chosen. So again 
when the Phoenician writes M33 “I built” (C 7 Se 
NNP “I called” (Zb. 1, 1. 7) we are certainly not justiiied@iayerie 


rules of Phoenician spelling in taking the & to be merely the 
sign of the vowel a. When we pass from inscriptions to the 
Biblical texts we are met by the difficulty that the spelling has 
undergone later revision, especially by the insertion of vowel 
letters in cases where these were not used in old times. But N 
is not a mere mater lectionis; the rule that prevails is that N is 
inserted wherever it is etymologically justified, whether it is 
sounded or not, and the exceptions to this rule are merely 
sporadic, except in such cases as YON for “ANN, where the 
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second & must have lost its sound in very ancient times. It is 
incredible that any systematic correction of the orthography, 
by the lights that the later Hebrew scribes possessed, could have 
given us a system so correct etymologically as the Old Testament 
displays; and the same degree of correctness already appears on 
a small scale in the Siloam inscription (SAND, NYD, YN, 
against Moabite and Phoenician WY). The conclusion is inevit- 
able that when Hebrew first came to be written to an extent 
sufficient to give a tolerably fixed orthography, radical N still 
retained in most cases its guttural sound. | 


ADDITIONAL NOTES AND CORREC TOME 


P. 3, 1. 35. Since this was printed Prof. Kautzsch, now Of RICER 
brought out the 25th edition of Gesenius “es. Gr. (Leipzig, 
1889) with considerable additions and improvements. 

PE sce Or yo eA ao 

P. 12, footnote. Still later are the cursive tablets of the Arsacid period, 
some of which Strassmeier has published in Zeitschr. f. Assyr. 
vol. i. (1888) p. 129 sgg. One of these (p. 135) of the year 
80 B.C. is, as Mr E. A. W. Budge kindly informs me, the latest 
example of the Assyrian writing of which we have certain 
knowledge. 

P. 17. The Aramaic inscriptions will form the second part of the great 
Paris Corpus. The first fasciculus, edited by M. de Vogüé, has 
appeared (Paris, 1889). 

Be2o, | 10o. For 1865 read 1855. 

Ibid., footnote ı. Further information about the dialect of Ma‘lila is 
given by Mr F. J. Bliss in the Qu. Statement of the Pal. Expl. 
Fund, April, 1890, p. 74 $99. 

P. 25, footnote. The text of the inscription, in Hebrew square cha- 
racters, with translation and notes, is given in Prof. Driver's 
Notes on... Samuel (Oxf. 1890), p. 1xxxv sgq. 

P. 29, footnote. A substantial addition to our stock of dated Himyaritic 
inscriptions is promised by E. Glaser from the epigraphic collec- 
tions formed during his journeys in S. Arabia. 

P. 34. In Zeitschr. f. aegypt. Spr. u. Alterthumsk. 1889, p. 81, Erman 
has indicated the existence in Egyptian of a tense precisely cor- 
responding to the Semitic Perfect. (Nold.) The forms of the 
singular and plural are as follows— 


SING. PLUR. 
30 hb: 3. hbsw 
ab hbsti’ 

2m.  hbst? 2c. hbstini 


I. hbskwi’ (cf. Aeth. -kū) t.  hbswin 


5: 


IP, 40; 


P. 44, 


Pest; 


ADDITIONAL NOTES AND CORRECTIONS. a7) 


For the history of Semitic, and especially of Hebrew, writing 
the student will do well to consult the introduction to Prof. 
Driver’s Notes on... Samuel, Oxf. 1890 (with facsimiles). 
footnote. It should be stated that the quotation at the close of 
this note is from Prof. Miiller’s article “ Yemen” in the Æzcyclo- 
paedia Britannica. His paper in the Vienna Devnkschriften, 
which had not reached England when the note was printed, 
deals with the Minaean inscriptions of Euting’s collection, of 
which the dialect and character are S. Arabian, and with one 
group of inscriptions of N. Arabian type, which, on the ground 
of their contents, are called Lihyanite. A large number of in- 
scriptions, provisionally classed together as Proto-Arabic, are 
reserved for future publication. ‘Thus it is not yet possible to 
say anything definitive about the history of the old Arabian alpha- 
bets; the materials already published have given rise to lively 
controversy. 

l. 24. Prof. Noldeke observes that the form derived from 


sham al by elision of | would be shamal’, not shamal”. The 
latter therefore must be derived from a secondary form sham’al” ; 
cf. the Hebrew and Aramaic forms. 

esa ce p. 51, footnote t. 

l. 21. Prof. Noldeke “cannot recognise the weakening or loss 
of y in any one of the three cases adduced. In SNJVD the 
change of Y to N has been deliberately introduced to change the 


sense” [Geiger, Urschrift und Uebers. p. 349], “ bs is Babylo- 


nian, and that ‘3 stands for *Y3 is improbable.” There are, 


however, other probable examples of the occasional weakening 
of Y in Hebrew, notably DNN side by side with YA. Such 


readings as pes for Types, Amos vill. 8, Aeth7bh, ipb for 
jayb, EEL a (CXX. Toe aad avroð), are probably due to 


a pronunciation in which Y was not sounded ; but to ascribe this 
vicious pronunciation to the original writers is not justifiable ; 
the readings in question are presumably errors of later scribes. 


eae in many parts of Syria g seems to be pronounced like 
the French 7”—(Nold.). In upper Egypt one sometimes hears 


a pronunciation intermediate between English hard and soft g, 


but nearly approaching the latter. In Arabia č is hard in Nejd, 
and soft (¢ in gem) in the Hijiz (Mecca, Waif). 
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ADDITIONAL NOTES AND CORRECTIONS, 


P. 58,1. 4. This paragraph and those that follow it should be read in 


eee, l. 


the light of p. 41, where the author takes it to be probable that 
the proto-Semitic had three sibilants besides z and s. Al three 
appear distinct in Hebrew as W, W and D respectively; but in 
later times the sounds of W and D were so much alike that the 
one was sometimes written for the other. In Syriac (but not in ° 
the oldest Aramaic; see p. 74 footnote) W has been absorbed in 
D (©); in Arabic, on the contrary, the primitive sound repre- 


sented by Hebrew &% remains distinct (as (), while the other 


two old sounds (YY, D) are both represented by qw. For an 
attempt to work out the history of the Semitic sibilants see 
D. H. Miller, Zur Gesch. d. Sem. Zischlaute, Vienna, 1888 (from 
the Abhandlungen of the 7th International Congress of Orienta- 
lists, Seti Sect, P 229 377) 

l. 9 sgg.; and p. 256, l. 16. Prof. Noldeke observes that the 


distinction between 43 and SX cannot be regarded as the in- 
vention of the gramrnanans, inasmuch as it was carefully observed 
by the writers of the oldest copies of the Kor’an. These scribes, 
he believes, made a distinction in pronunciation between |< and 
©s< 3 we know indeed that many Kor’an teachers pronounced 
os with /mala. See Geschichte des Qorans, p. 252 $99. 

14. For |AaSaass read Ma cAn 


al Coe) 


P. 100, l. 17. Prof. Néldeke remarks that to connect SW with os 


appears to be inadmissible, since to do so involves zwo irregu- 


larities (Hebrew W should correspond to Arabic Cw), and that 


v 


laada is a mere transcription of the Arabic E The 


0D T 
genuine Syriac form is Dia 
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